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Here are the pickers on their way 
down to the container. In these 
close-ups of the operating se 
quence the gum box and label 
holder are removed sc you can 
see what happens. 








WHAT IT DOES 


The new VG — Vacuum Gripfinge : — method 
assures controlled registration of labels on 
containers, regardless of label size (even as 
small as a postage stamp) and regardless of ad- 
hesive adjustments or atmospheric variations. In 
sunken panels, on flat surfaces, body, neck or 
shoulder labels, medallions —- any combination 
of labels, large or small, may be applied and 
precisely positioned simultaneously. 

The new VG method provides a fine even ap- 
plication of adhesive over the entire label sur- 


face. There is no ungummed area, no possibility 
of marks or nicks on the sides of the labels what- 
ever their shape. Clean, smooth, skin tight label 
application is a certainty. 

Here is the greatest advance in quality 
labeling since the BEE-LINE sliding picker 
method was developed and patented. 

Let us tell you how readily your Model 65 and 
Model 120 World BEE-LINE Labelers may be 
brought up-to-the-minute by the addition of the 
new Vacuum Gripfinger method. 


HOW IT WORKS The view above shows the new Vacuum Gripfinger setup with the pickers 
in the act of picking a label from the label holder. 





Here the Vacuum Gripfinger con- 
tacts the closed pickers, sand- 
wiching the label. Note the bel- 
ows in the lower left hand corner. 
Its action produces the vacuum. 


Here the pickers are opening, 
coating the adhesive over the en- 
tire label surface while vacuum 
holds the label securely and pre- 
cisely for controlled registra- 


pickers. 











Here the pickers have fully 
opened, allowing the Vacuum 
Gripfinger to move in and trans- 
fer the label to the container. 
100% adhesive coverage is pro- 
tion. vided by the sliding motion of the 
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Don't Miss These 
Outstanding 
Features ... 


1 Completely sanitary inside 
* and out. No recesses or 
corners. Every part smooth. 


Pump of solid, approved 
© dairy metal. Will not taint 
liquids being handled. 


New one-piece leak-proof 
© O-ring seal. No danger of 
scratching small parts. 


Disassemble pump without 

* tools. Only loosen four wing 

nuts to dismantle completely. No 

small, intricate parts. Only a cas- 

ing, head, idler and rotor with 

O-ring seal . . . rugged, large, 
simple parts. 


Pump can be removed en- 

* tirely from drive unit for 

cleaning. Just lift from unit—noth- 

ing to loosen, V-belt drive totally 

enclosed in horizontal waterproof 
guard, 


World famous "2-moving 
© parts, gear within a gear" 
Viking pump principle. 


Smooth, steady discharge. 
» No pulsation of pounding, 
no foaming or agitation. 


Suitable for pressures up to 
© 25 psi. 


Unit of 35 gpm capacity at 
© 400 rpm available now, 17, 
50 and 92 gpm sizes soon. 


1 Parallel ports enter pump 
* from head for connection te 
sanitary fittings. Simplifies piping 
arrangement. Merely lift pump 
and turn for any piping position 
Enables complete reversing of suc- 
tion and discharge locations, 


1 New flanged-type all sani- 
* tary 1200 speed motor, 


12 Smooth, clean surface on 
* motor and drive unit painted 
white enamel, 


1 Sanitary legs raise unit off 
* foor for handy cleaning. 


1 New style sanitary open 
© casters available for mount- 
ing on legs if desired. 











The NEW 


VIKING SANITARY 


The SANITOR" 


SERIES 170 





This is one of the most important an- 
nouncements to dairy and food industry 
operators in the long record of Viking 
Sanitary Pumps. Production of the new Viking ''Sanitor unit, series 
170, marks a new era in sanitary pumping. The unit incorporates the 
last word in sanitary construction with Viking's world-famous "two 
moving parts, gear within a gear" principle. It is simplicity itself. 


Every part of the new Viking "'Sanitor"’ is easily accessible. The com- 
plete inside construction can easily be removed and cleaned with the 
hands. There are fewer parts to clean and no small, 













intricate pieces to handle. In fact, it's the handiest, See Our 
simplest and cleanest Sanitary Rotary Pump on the ates de 
market today. Write, phone or wire for Bulletin DIOOE. es i , 





Pump Company 


VIKIN 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Die-Cast Rotor Is 
Practically Inde- 
structible, 




















Cast tron Safety- 
Circle Frame Gives 
Extra Protection All 
Around: Top, Bot- 
tom, Sides, Ends. 















large Air intake, 
Big Fans, Open In- 
ternal Construction 
Make Efficient 
Cooling. 












Pre-lubricated Bear- 
ings Need No At- 
tention For Years. 


ee j 


Stator Multiple- 
Dipped and Multi- 
ple-Baked. 

















Means Motor Dependability 





| Sige PROTECTION means extra de- pets of air space between stator and Beeson neasanecensensce 

pendability. That's why Allis-Chal- rame, Large fans cast integrally with ! Sold... 

mers protects the working parts of the the rotor and ampleair intakes keep tem- 4 Applied 

motor with the exclusive SAFETY- ratures well within rated limits. Ball 5 cae 

CIRCLE. Compare this motor with motors oe are factory-lubricated and re- * erviced ... 

of less rigid construction. The SAFETY- quire no further attention for years. S by AiteGhutner Acthertsed Beaten 

CIRCLE motor will not distort in mount- When you shop for motors, remember Certified Service Shops and Soles Offices 

ing or under strain. And you get the SAFETY-CIRCLE gives you extra pro. § "mewshout the country. 

extra protection of drip-proof end tection, extra dependability and lower 1 CONTROL — Manvel, 

brackets at no premium. roe costs. aia . moggeakondpenr ya 
For details on SAFETY-CIRCLE ad- ! speapraita One 

EXTRA PROTECTION INSIDE, TOO vantages, see your A-C Authorized Dealer : sooth an pot 

Stator is multiple-dipped and multiple- or Sales Office or write for Bulletin } trol systems. 

baked in special insulating varnish, Rotor 51B6210B, Sizes 1 to 20 hp, 326 frames § rExroPE — Belts in 

is die-cast aluminum, Stator is mounted and smaller, Safety-Circle, Texrope and Varie 4 ll sizes ond sections, 

in four longitudinal ribs which leaves Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, H oa Gee pi 






s 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. A-2691 changers. 


ILW. . e 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. PUMPS — Integral 


motor and coupled 

a types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM, 

Sa eS 
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Drip-Proof End 9 
Brackets, oil 
7% 





OW SAFETY- CIRCLE 
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Object of lab test: to compare Alcoa Foil Wrap for self- 
vulcanizing tire tube patches, with wraps of other materials 
now in use. Storage conditions—106° F. with 80% relative 
humidity, for six months. 

Conclusions: ““Aleoa Aluminum Foil (.001” with No. 
391 heat sealing lacquer) protected the self-vulcanizing 
patches for the full six months duration of the test... 
over six times as long as the best of the other wraps tested.” 
Reason: Aluminum foil stops moisture-vapor transmission 
. +. preserves many products, from tube patches to foods, 
longer and better. For further information about Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil, and the names of foil-minded package 
manufacturers, write ALUMINUM CompAaNy OF AMERICA, 
1845G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19. Pennsylvania. 








Further information on the results of Alcoa 
Packaging Laboratory tests is avail- 
able. Write us concerning your packag- 
ing problems. 








SELF-VULCANIZING TIRE TUBE PATCHES 
Specimens stored for 6 months 
at 106° F.—80% R.H. 





Igniting Pad Rubber Patch 
Group No. 1 


Heat seal wrapped in material A. 


Group No. 2 
Heat seal wrapped in material B. 








Group No. 3 
Heatseal wrapped in.00 1 "Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
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THIS BOOK 


tells you how to use overhead 
to reduce overhead 


May we 
send you 
Book 2330? 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 
Belt Conveyors Oscillating Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors Apron Conveyors 
Bulk-Flo Conveyors Flight Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors Bucket Elevators 
Trolley Conveyors Bucket Carriers 


L I N K- B E LT COM PA N Y Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, 


Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattie 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 19,487 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 








Are the Most Prominent 


Users of Insulation Adopting 


ALUMISEAL INSULATION 


U.S. PAT, APP. FOR 





and ‘ 


VAPOR BARRIER MATERIALS? 


BECAUSE they inspected our installations and convinced themselves 
that ALUMISEAL Insulation is the BEST BUY in the field. Not the 
cheapest—but THE BEST! 


Then they found that, for many years, C. T. Hogan and Company has 
concentrated solely on the design and construction of refrigerated and 
high-temperature rooms. That is our only business. We have the “know-how.” 


COME AND SEE for yourself. We will gladly arrange inspec- 
tion trips for interested and qualified individuals or groups to see 
typical ALUMISEAL Installations in the various industries we service. 
Whether it is Meat, Vegetables, Fruit, Dairy Products, Confections, 
Beverages, Furs, Flowers or Low Temperature Test Facilities, Alumiseal 
Installations will convince you: coolers, freezers or hot rooms con- 
structed of ALUMISEAL, in accordance with our designs, are THE BEST! 


WRITE TODAY — arrange to see THE BEST BUY IN THE 
FIELD. 


——— TYPICAL ORGANIZATIONS who Have SEEN and Then USED Alumiseal 











CHELSEA WAREHOUSES, INC, MANHATTAN SOUTHERN DAIRIES, INC. 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES REFRIGERATION CO. STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY MERCHANTS 


GENERAL FOODS 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
JOHN HANCOCK 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
L. A. DREYFUS COMPANY 
LOFT CANDY COMPANY 


REFRIGERATION CO. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


NATIONAL TEA COMPANY 
QUINCY MARKET 


COLD STORAGE & WHSE. CO. 


STANDARD OIL 
DEVELOPMENT CO. 


U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 
U. S. ARMY ORDNANCE 
U. S. NAVY 
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"U.S. PAT. APP. FOR 


C. T. HOGAN and company, inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Over a decade of experience in reflective insulation 


SEALS OUT MOISTURE... SEALS OUT HEAT! 
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Washes Fruits, Vegetables|— 














Washes Glass, China 














TRADE-MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


... the Completely Different Type 
of Synthetic Organic Detergent with an 


Exclusive Combination of Properties — 





Mairtenance Cleaning 











Cleans Process Equipment 











a Combination Available in No Other 


Synthetic Organic Detergent — 


EXCEPTIONAL DETERGENCY 


UNIQUE SOLUBILITY RANGE 


1“ UNCOMMON CHEMICAL STABILITY 





Speeds Peeling Operations 











Here is America’s most versatile synthetic organic deter- 
gent, combining vigorous power with dependable safety for a 
vast variety of cleaning jobs in the food industry. NYTRON 
offers many advantages over ordinary detergents. 


For example... 


NYTRON is highly effective for general daily cleaning 
operations (walls, floors, painted surfaces) —will not remove 
paint, will not affect tinned or plated surfaces; NYTRON 
does an unusually fine job in washing 
glassware without spotting or streaking; 
NYTRON emulsifies oils, fats, greases; 
NYTRON is economical—lowers cost of 
cleaning operations because less is re- 


A 
ooll4, 








} } ? 
i UNUSUAL RESISTANCE TO HARD WATER 


DEPENDABLE WETTING AND EMULSIFYING ACTION 


NYTRON is free-rinsing—rinses thoroughly and quickly in 
cool or even cold water, leaves no film or deposit to harbor 
bacteria; NYTRON works equally well in soft or hard 
water—tests prove that, even in a solution of 400 p.p.m. of 
hard water, this hard-working cleanser leaves no cloudiness, 
no streaks, no grain; NYTRON will not affect normal skin— 
it is extremely mild and non-toxic. In addition, NYTRON 


works fast, thanks to its penetrating action. 


Samples of NYTRON — as well as detailed information 
and technical data on its uses in the food industry —are avail- 
able on request. Get all the facts . . . see for yourself how 
NYTRON can help your business operate more efficiently, 
































quired to do a thorough cleaning job. PRODUCT more profitably. Mail the coupon today. gy 
Pere cee ees ees ee See SSeS Seen y 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. i 
NYTRON IMPROVES CLEANING ACTION ; I want to know more about NYTRON, the entirely new type (patented) SYN- 1 

OF ALKALIES AND ACIDS THETIC ORGANIC DETERGENT, and its uses in the food field. Please send me 
I free samples plus detailed non-technical information and specific technical data. ! 
USE NYTRON WITH CAUSTIC I i 
for Fruit Peeling } Name | 
Bottle Washing e. | 
Other Special Cleaning Jobs I Title | 
I i 
USE NYTRON WITH ACID y Company - 
for Tile Cleaning A 1 
Removing Milkstone, Lime Scale \ Address , 
ial Cleaning Job 

Other Special Cleaning Jobs City — sites — 
eee 
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For power modernization. 












spe 
rrect PF : 
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Thousands of satisfied, world-wide users are 
increasing plant profits with Sterling Speed- 
Trol and Sterling Slo-Speed motors. 


TERLING wcrc: 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 


Use the improved 

ae wie 
eral-purpose me 
one Sr constont normal § 





‘ New York 7 _* Chicago6 ¢ Detroit2 +* SanFranciscoS ¢* Philadelphia? * Boston9 
is required. j Seattle 4 © Cleveland 15 * Pittsburgh * Cincinnati 2 * Atlanta3 © St. Louis8 * Houston 
EO Milwaukee 2 * Memphis * KansasCity2 * Minneapolis 15 





Canadian Sterling Electric, Lid., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Representatives in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
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THE CHEAPEST WAY 


In operation in over 150 plants for the past seven 
years, the Pfaudler Steam Peeler has demonstrated 
that it is the cheapest and best way to peel root 
vegetables of any kind. It is particularly significant 
that as increased capacity has been required, addi- 
tional Pfaudler Peelers have been purchased. 

This Peeler assures high food yield with low 
operating cost. Depending on the condition and 
type of product handled, up to 8000 lbs. have been 
processed per hour. Peeling and trimming costs 
have been reduced as much as 20%. Asa rule, only 
one operator is required to load and discharge. 

Products are exposed to steam only . . . under 


Yiaudler 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Glass-Lined Steel... Stainless Steels... Nickel...Inconel...Monel Metal 
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=== Reduces peeling and trimming losses as much as 20% 


pressure in a fully insulated, slowly revolving re- 
tort. Discharged after a short steaming cycle (1% to 
3 min.), into a hopper below, the product is con- 
veyed to six rubber covered rollers running at 
different speeds. As the product is pushed along, 
it gyrates while water under pressure knocks off 
the skims. 

You get a clean product with maximum yield. 
The absence of chemicals enables you to sell the 
peelings as animal feed. Write today for full parti- 
culars . . . this is the kind of equipment that helps 
you to reduce costs and turn out better quality. 

Send this form below for complete details: 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
DEPT. FI-7, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Send me full information on Pfaudler Steam Peelers for 





| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

handling___ __at_____lbs. per hour. 
| NAME se See 
; COMPANY —— 
eee ee 
a... Bese 


ee | 
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package 
PROTECTS 
and 


SELLS” 


Says noted packaging designer 
JIM NASH 
(Creator of the famous ‘‘Flying Red Horse’’) 


The men who create sales-winning 
packages know the importance of product 
protection. Eye-appeal builds impulse 
sales, but repeat sales depend on 
whether your product pleases the buyer. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-designed 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside 
for product protection. Many other 
Riegel papers are designed for 
flexible packages, for laminates, for 
outer wraps and for almost every 


requirement in protective packaging. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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Magnetic Protection... 





ae WILSON PACKING Co. 

















Wilsons’ also use Eriez Pulleys to 
protect fat expellers from damage. 





PERMANENT 


Magnetic Separation 










Non-Electric Permanent Magnets 
protect meat packer’s products 





RAMP IRON cannot menace machines nor contaminate the 

products of the Wilson Packing Company. Their plants 
over the country utilize both Eriez Permanent Non-Electric 
Magnetic Pulleys and Plates to provide essential protection 
from tramp iron and assure purity of product. For example, 
United Chemical & Organic Products Division of Wilson & 
Company utilize Eriez Giant Magnets to remove tramp iron 
from the residue of their gelatine processing lines at their 
Calumet City, Ilnois, plant. Machines used for subsequent 
processing of this residue are thereby protected. Notice the 
accumulation of tramp iron stopped by this unit. Engineered 
to fit the job of ferrous metal separation at hand, Eriez builds 
magnets in a variety of sizes and strength to meet each and 
every application. The intense penetrating magnetic power of 
Eriez Magnets prevents machinery damage, accidents to person- 
nel, and assures purity of product throughout industry at a 
minimum of cost. 


Furthermore, Eriez Magnetic Protection can be installed 
and forgotten on the cost sheet. No electrical equipment is 
needed, no current, no costly maintenance of switches, coils, 
rectifiers—First Cost is Last Cost. Eriez Magnets are Perma- 
nent in Penetrating Power. From the complete Eriez Line You 
Get the Correct Magnet for the Job. 


See our catalog P od 


Sweet's Processing Write per bulletin 108 - 


Industries File 





ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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he SCOTT NET WEIGHER 










The Scott Scale forms the basis 
of a family tree of net weighing 
and filling machines, both semi- 
automatic and fully automatic. The 
basic Scale alone (made in four 
different size models) is used for 
packaging free running items such 
as ground coffee, bean coffee, rice, 
barley, etc. To the Scale unit can 
be added one of our several models 
of Power Feeders, permitting the 
handling of a multitude of semi 
free flowing products such as Silex 
coffee, tea, nuts, candy, fine corn 
meal, lima beans, dog food, cut 
macaroni, cracker crumbs, etc. On a 
single dump unit, these products 
can be filled with closest accuracy 
at speeds up to 35/40 weighings per 
minute. 


The semi-automatic Scale and 
Feeder unit becomes fully auto- 
matic in the Straight Line Weigher, 
and in our large Rotary Net Weigh- 
ing Machines (the Models TU and 
TU-K), where single or duplex 
Scott Scale units form the basis of 
fast and accurate automatic weigh- 








ing and filling. 
S 











~ 


e original 
er til 











Close to fifty years ago, the Scott Weigher was first 
manufactured by National Packaging Machinery Company, 
the original and only machine of its kind at that time, for 
continuous dump weighing and filling of coffee, tea, peas, 
beans and other food items. Today, under U. S. Automatic 
ownership, it is still made by the same company, by the 
same skilled craftsmen as in its early days. It is built to 
precision standards akin to watchmaking in their painstaking 
craftsmanship ... the Scott has never sacrificed its fine 
workmanship to “corner cutting” production methods. To 
this we attribute the fact that the Scott today is the fastest 
and most accurate single dump weigher in existence. 

Even now, we receive for overhauling Scott Weighers 
that were built 40 years ago, and which, when reconditioned 
and returned to the customers, operate like new. 

The Scott Weigher has, of course, seen many changes 
with the years. It has been simplified and improved and its 
tripping mechanism is now solenoid actuated, which con- 
tribute to give it a smooth action with resulting speed and 
accuracy unequaled in the field. 

Perhaps you’d like more information on what the Scott 
Weigher can do for your particular packaging needs. Won’t 
you send us particulars on the types of products and con- 
tainers you want to run, and the weight range and speed 
you require? 


NET & GROSS WEIGHING * PACKAGE FORMING & FILLING * CARTON SEALING, LINING, WRAPPING * BOX MAKING 


[tf AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INc. 


Owning and Operating NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. * CARTONING MACHINERY CORP. 


69 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 


Branch Offices: New York ® Cleveland * Chicago * Los Angeles (Krugh Equipment & Supply Co.) 
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THE GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM 
VALVE has only one part that normally wears and 
needs replacement . .. the diaphragm. Depending 
on the type of service, it may last for years or only 
months. It can be replaced in just a few minutes. 
The valve body doesn’t have to be removed from 
the pipe line... only the bonnet. The new dia- 
phragm is attached to the bonnet which is then 
bolted back onto the valve body . .. and the valve 
is restored to service. That’s all the maintenance a 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valve normally 
needs. No packing glands to demand frequent 
attention. No refacing or reseating required, be- 
cause there are no metal-to-metal seats to become 
damaged or wire drawn. 


ane PIPING a ecessu 





AAG n oM 





Long Beach ¢ Los Angeles ° 
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SIMPLE, POSITIVE OPERATION ... Flexible dia- 
phragm opens wide for streamlined flow, pinches tight 
for positive closure even when grit, scale or other solid 
matter is trapped on the weir. 


NO CLOGGING ... MINIMUM RESISTANCE TO 
FLOW .... Smooth, sti lined fluid p ge without 
pockets prevents accumulation of sludge and reduces 
friction resist toa 








NO CORROSION ...NO CONTAMINATION... 
NO LEAKS... The working parts of the valve are 
completely isolated from the fluid by the diaphragm. 
Diaphragm materials, body materials and body linings 
are available to suit service requirements. 


Available in various combinations of valve bodies and 
operating mechanisms. Write for catalog. 


GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence , Rhode Island. Branches: Atlanta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 
polis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 





PATENTS 
APPLIED FOR 


Here’s how to do it faster 


Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Rolls have helped 
dozens-of companies speed up operations—heat- 
ing or chilling materials to dry, crystallize, 
harden or otherwise condition them. Records 
covering hundreds of these rolls show production 
increases as high as 41° without increasing steam 
pressures. When pressures are elevated, produc- 
tion increases to over 60° can be achieved. 
The jacketed, steel plate construction of 
Lukenweld Rolls does the trick. Steam, circulat- 
ing through their narrow passages, moves at high 


speed; condensation is removed positively and 


continuously. Heat (or cold, if it’s a chilling job) 
is transferred rapidly and uniformly through the 
comparatively thin but 
Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls can be 


safely operated at pressures of 350 psi and higher. 


strong steel walls. 


Whether your job calls for rolls alone, an 
addition to present equipment or a complete new 
machine, Lukenweld engineers are prepared to 
engineer and build it for you. For such help, or 
358 on Rolls, 


Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company, 


for Bulletin Lukenweld write 


101 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


We'll lend you ‘‘LUKENWELD"’, a 16mm motion picture with sound, highlighting our 


LUKENS 


LUKENWELD 
DIVISION 
* 


methods, facilities and products. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 


—— DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 
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On seisliads of applications, stepless wtaked shepd/operation assures 
exactly the right speed for every operation . . . for each Operator . 

the right speeds for each change in the consistency or shape of the 
material being processed. Such variable speed operation pays off in 
higher rates of production; a better quality product and more efficient 


performance of your equipment and your operators. 


Master Speedrangers provide this infinitely variable speed in compact, 
all-metal, mechanical variable speed units in a wide range of types 
and sizes up to 5 horsepower. 

See how the Speedrangers on the applications shown incorporate 
an electric motor, a variable speed unit, a gear reduction, and an 
electric brake . . . all standard Master units that easily combine into a 
compact, integral power drive. This provides exactly the right speed, 
the right features, in a unit that you can use right where you want it. 

Write for Data 7525, a new 24-page book on Speedrangers, and 


see what a real-job they can do for you. 


SPEEDRANGERS 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY - DAYTON 1, OHIO 


* 
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SETTING RECORDS FOR LONG LIFE AND LOW MAINTENANCE 


For Severe Serwices léke... PRESSURE REGULATION 
STEAM CONTROL- BY-PASS LINES* TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
APPARATUS THROTTLING + BLEEDS, DRIPS, DRAINS » SOOT 
BLOWERS + CONTINUOUS BOILER BLOWDOWNS « OPEN BLOWS 
ON BOILERS ANY CLOSE REGULATION. OF STEAM 


Do your piping systems include valve- 
killing services that build up excessive 
maintenance and replacement costs? If 
so, the new Jenkins Fig. 976-A Plug Type 
Bronze Globe Valve will produce impor- 
tant savings for you. In Tangy Industries like... OYE WORKS» BLEACHERIES 
BREWERIES- OIL REFINERIES- CREOSOTING PLANTS« PACKING 
HOUSES + MILK PLANTS + PLASTIC MOLDING PLANTS + HAT 
FACTORIES » GAS WORKS + TANNERIES « SUGAR REFINERS 


BOILER PLANTS + RUBBER MILLS 


Install it where “wire drawing”, due 
to close control of steam, knocks out other 
valves quickly—where entrapped chips, 
rust, or scale score the seats and start 
leaks. See how it defeats the worst valve 
enemies . . . how it sets new records for 
endurance and economy. 


yene's WHY 


The stout “heart” of the Fig. 976-A is the stainless steel 
plug and seat ring, hard enough (500 Brinell) to smash 
steel pipe chips without scoring, yet tough enough to take 
a nine ton load without cracking. Other features are... 










NEW SLIP-ON, STAY-ON 


) MORE THREADS, LESS : 
 PLUG— Simple design with 


* WEAR-—Additional threads in 


bonnet and on spindle assure full 
thread engagement (open or closed), 
less load, less wear per thread. 


NEW “TUFFARD” SPINDLE— 
Aluminum bronze (tensile 
strength exceeds 65,000 Ibs.)—tough 
to take stresses, yet hard for long 
wear. Bigger in diameter, with more 









T-slot for engaging spindle head is 
stronger, trouble-free, and permits 
free flow. Mirror-finished bevel as- 
sures perfect mating with seat ring. 


NEW STURDY LUGS — Fict- 
faced, V-shoped lugs on union 
bonnet ring and body ends, permit 
firm fit and grip of open end, pipe or 
monkey toed ah eatin stand repeated 









strong threads. disassembly. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros. Ltd., Montreal. 







Get complete details in this new folder. Mail coupon. 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Please send Armor Seat Valve Folder—Form 193. 





SINCE D é Bry '**4 


JENKINS 


















Name. 

a VALVES . 
Address... Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 
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Packaging procedure in any food plant calls for special 
protection papers. 

KVP papermakers have long specialized in the right kind 
of protection for nearly all products of the food industry. 

KVP artists and printers are masters at adding beauty and 
| sales appeal. 

We welcome a chance to pool our respective “know-hows” 
for the best possible packaging of your products. 


*Slow of foot, dim of wit, the common Canadian porcupine 
(Erethizon dorsotus) survives because of the panoply of protective 
spears with which Nature has endowed him. 


a OP 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
; KVP COMPANY OF 


IN CANADA: THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED, 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
TEXAS, 


HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO., 


i oe 
APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO .- 








PROTECTION 
»¥ AND 














CANADIAN PORCUPINE « 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


MEAT 


Packing - Locker 
Retail 


BAKING 


Bread - Cracker 
Cereal 


DAIRY 
Butter - Cream - Cheese 
Ice Cream - Milk 
FISH - FRUIT - FROZEN FOODS 
POULTRY - SHORTENING 
VEGETABLE 


**The beauty and grace of the American white-tailed deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus) makes him one of the world’s most 
lovely creatures. Both deer and porcupines are common in 
KVP’s Canadian timberlands. 


Kalamayoo Vegelatle Parchment Compan Yb 


ee Os Ce. 


PARCHMENT CO., DEVON, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 

fol Baw ame) 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


PENNA. 








in frozen-juice 
processing, too, 


£ drives help 





o 
¢ 
¢ 
a 
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Direct-mounted on a refrigera- 
tor compressor at Vacuum Foods 
is a 100-hp G-E synchronous 
motor for maintaining exact 
speeds and correcting power 
factor. Its control panel (above) 
is typical of many G-E controls 
in the plant that help keep oper- 
ations flowing smoothly. 


For reliable performance and close quality control, G-E equipment 
is used practically throughout at Vacuum Foods 


Here’s an example of a food plant that decided to “go continuous”’ right 
from the start. It’s the Vacuum Foods Corporation plant at Plymouth, 
Florida, processing Minute Maid frozen orange-juice concentrate. As many 
others have done, it turned to General Electric to supply and co-ordinate 
practically all its electric equipment. Now this plant, too, knows how G-E 
motors and control can help keep a processing line running at top capacity, 
contribute to uniform product quality. 

If you are planning on “going continuous” to reduce handling costs in 
your food plant operations, it will pay you to check first with a G-E sales 
engineer. Backed by a staff of engineers specializing in the food industries, 
he can help you obtain the many advantages of continuous processing 
methods at lowest cost-—by efficient application of G-E motors and control. 
Call him at your nearest G-E office. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company. 












Food Plant Drives 





GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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With 3500 gallons of water per minute 
needed, pump motors must be especially 
dependable. This 75-hp G-E Tri-Clad 
open (dripproof) motor, one of many 
throughout the Vacuum Foods pliant, pro- 
vides a high degree of service continuity 
in driving pumps for the water circulating 
system. 





Here, a 40-hp G-E mechanical drive tur- 
bine drives one of the plant's boiler feed- 
water pumps. For food plants using process 
steam, G-E turbines provide a reliable, 
low-cost machine drive while also acting 
as a reducing valve to furnish low-pressure 
precess steam. 
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G-E Battery Chargers 


for electric trucks | a 


= AEEP £148 ROLLING 


At the Vacuum Foods Corporation plant in Plymouth, Florida, 
frozen orange-juice concentrate is moved quickly and contin- 
uously by means of electric battery trucks. To help insure the 
uninterrupted service needed for top-capacity production, the 
plant makes extensive use of its G-E copper-oxide battery- 
charging equipment. Among its many advantages that have 
“‘sold’’ Vacuum Foods are these: F 

Fully automatic. After operator sets a control, the charger takes 
over, delivers the charge, and then shuts itself off. 

Easy to use. Operator just plugs in the cable leads, and the charger 
does the rest. No special equipment is needed for installation. 
On-the-spot charging. Units can be easily moved, or placed stra- 
tegically to be ready and handy when needed. No time or man- 
power is wasted running trucks to and from a central charging 
station. 

Long life. The G-E copper-oxide stacks—heart of the charger — 
have exceedingly long and dependable service life. Nothing 
moves except a fan, so there’s little to wear oux and be replaced. 
General Electric’s complete line of battery-charging equipment, 
including motor-generator types, is available through your 
truck dealer or distributor. Bulletin GEA-5249 gives complete 


information. 





The low cost of G-E copper-oxide battery chargers, like these two 
at Vacuum Foods, is quickly amortized by savings in time, faster move- 
ment of materials, and more efficient use of manpower. 











bre Power To Clmeucea 


General Electric Company, Section ee 
Apparatus Department, Schenectady 5, N. Y- 
Please send me the following bulletins: 
COGEA-3580—Tri-Clad induction motors 


i i food industry 
.4322—Electric equipment for the 
ene gp oxide battery chargers 


CIGEA-5249—Copper- 


Name..... 
Company 
Street 





See “Materials Handling"! How electric trucks and other modern materials handling 
equipment boost productivity is shown in this G-E sound and color motion picture. Your 
nearest G-E office will gladly arrange for a showing. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 











LINSEED OIL 


for bulk liquid shippers 
| GATX Tank Cars 


























FISH OIL 





DESIGNED, BUILT 
OPERATED and 
MAINTAINED by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street Chicago 90, IIl. 
District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas e Houston 
Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh 
St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle e Tulsa e Washington 


Export Dept., 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, New York 











MOLASSES 


























TUNG OIL 














SFT 











FIRMENICH & CIE. 


SUCCESSEURS DE 


CHUIT, NAEF & CIE. 


GENEVE SUISSE 
250 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





FIRMENICH & CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
IN CANADA: CARAMEED, LTD., 350 WALLACE AVENUE, TORONTO 
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ANCHOR HOCKING 
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OOD products packed in thin blown or thin 
pressed tumblers having straight, flared, wide 
flared or bead finish sides can best be protected 
by Anchorvac T Caps. 

That's because these caps provide a positive, 
tamper-proof, permanently effective seal whether 
used in vacuum sealing, hot packing, sterilizing or 
processing. The seal is mechanically formed well 
below top edge of container by compressing skirt 
of cap so sealing gasket is forced into a tight even 
contact with the container finish. 

If you pack, or contemplate packing, in thin 
blown or thin pressed tumblers, let us discuss with 
you the advantages to be gained with Anchorvac 
T Caps and Anchor sealing equipment on your 
packaging lines. 


* Trade-Mark 















































IN STERILIZ 





It's shock-resista 


ING AND COOLING 
at Anchorglass 





oo tough Anchorglass Containers take 
in stride the thermal shock encountered in 
normal heating and cooling operations. 

Their high level, dependable performance is 
due to the extreme care exercised in their manu- 
facture. Even distribution of glass, accurate temper- 
ature control in annealing, exacting quality control 
through laboratory tests and regular inspections 
make and keep Anchorglass Containers uniform 
and strong .. . result in outstanding performance 
and efficiency all along packers’ production lines. 

Anchorglass Containers are available in all 
standard styles, capacities and finishes, in crystal, 
amber and emerald green glass. May we submit 
samples and prices and discuss with you the many 
merchandising as well as production advantages 
of packing your products in Anchorglass Containers? 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





















ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 





| WITH PEPSI-COLA WORKERS 


REEVES ARMY TWILL 


_ DELIVERS 
THE GOODS 











MARTLY uniformed employees “mean business”— 

that’s why purchasing agents for Pepsi-Cola and other 
leading organizations from coast to coast demand uni- 
forms of Reeves Army Twill. 

For Army Twill is made only from carefully selected high- 
est quality cotton . . . Sanforized, and vat-dyed in colors 
that are fast to sun, water and perspiration. It takes the 
hardest wear and the toughest punishment of repeated 
washings and still looks fresh and crisp. 

Take a tip from organizations that are smart about their 
business—boost your employee morale... build Company 
prestige... and effect greater savings with smarter look- 
ing, longer wearing uniforms of Reeves Army Twill. 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER” 


Ls a Reever Fabric 


— —_ 


Uniforms illustrated manufactured by 
Unitogs Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


: 7 
REEVES BROTHERS, Ime. = 54 worth street, New york 13, N.Y. 3 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: Akron © Atlanta * Boston « Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia © Portland, Oregon St. Louis ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto 
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the end of horse and buggy days 


for 


stainless 
sheet 
and strip 





Automobiles were once designed as horseless carriages—even to 
the dashboard socket for a needless whip. Stainless steel production, 
too, once struggled thru horse and buggy thinking. More power, 
heavier rolls, more care in surface finish—and stainless sheet 
and strip came forth a step-child of carbon steel methods. Today’s 
modern strip mills have changed this, giving stainless production 
new concepts of quality. 


CRUCIBLE, one of the pioneers in stainless steel, has gone still 
further. Now, for the first time, hot and cold rolled stainless steel 
is made a specialty product, by specialty production methods, in 

1 a 


a mill built specifically for this purpose—in widths from }4 
to 50” inclusive, and in all gauges, grades and finishes. 

This is more than merely another source of supply. For, with 
this new mill at the Midland Works and the Trent Tube Co. 
joining the organization, CRUCIBLE can now supply you with every 
form of stainless. And, in sheets, plates, strip, bars, tubing, forg- 
ings, wire and castings, you can rightly expect the best that 
modern facilities and generations of specialty product leadership 
can provide. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches, Warehouses and Distributors in Principal Cities 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 





hot and cold rolled BAVA [RSS ame 





STAINLESS » HIGH SPEED e TOOL © ALLOY © MACHINERY © SPECIAL PURPOSE © STEELS 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


, “'N Rp? 


REFRACTOMETER 


NEW h h f b e A ° NEW! Extra, easily interchange- NEW! Streamlined housing pro- 
throughout, from base, housing, and eyepieces able prism set available. No lose tects scale and its moving parts 


to thermometer ... the new Bausch & Lomb “Abbe-56” time for prism reconditioning. from dust, dirt, damage. 
Refractometer brings you many new exclusive design 
features... for easier, lower cost operation... for 
more accurate readings. In addition to the four im- 
portant performance advantages shown at the right 
there are advanced-design features in the telescope 
system, operating mechanism, prism cement, ther- 
mometer, stand, and finish. And, with all these new 
advancements... there is no premium price tag. 


WRITE for complete information and a demonstra- NEW! iit tl phe NEW! 1: seis iad 

* sec . s inclined, xed - position 8 uminated, internal glass 
tion to Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 603-G evyepieces motinted’ close together scales (rifcactive ladex dud sizer 
St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. for reading comfort. percentage). 


Bausch & Lomb Mhhbe 56 Refractometer 
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times 
















the flavoring strength 


Ethavan, Monsanto's ethyl vanillin, is economical because if 
has three times the flavoring strength of ordinary vanillin. 
In addition to taste-tempting vanilla-like flavor, Ethavan 
gives confections a pleasing aroma that invites folks to 
buy. Sales and repeat sales come quickly. 


Because of its superior “staying power,” Ethavan holds both 
flavor and aroma through processes requiring extremes of 
heat and cold . . . through trade channels to the consumer. 
The uniform quality of Ethavan makes it easier for you to 
get identical results in your production. 


Investigate the opportunity of improving your products by 
asking your flavor supplier to use economical Ethavan. Ethavan 
is available in 5-pound and 25-pound cans. Further informa- 
tion, free 1-ounce sample and pamphlet will be sent promptly 





§ : FREE REFERENCE BOOK for user upon request. Use the coupon, contact the nearest Monscnto 
of chemicals and plastics! The 28th Sal Fi . MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
edition of Monsanto's catalog . . . es Office or write: ie] - ’ 
just off the press... is packed with Desk G,Organic Chemicals Division, 1737 South Second Street, 
helpful information for business us- ‘ Pe . b i 
ing chemicals or plastics. It contains St. Louis 4, Missouri. Ethavan: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
176 pages and fully describes more 

} than 400 Monsanto Products. Your DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

be ? request will bring your copy free Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., 
and postpaid. San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MONSANTO FLAVOR 





. 
AROMATICS Desk G,Organic Chemicals Division a 
1737 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Ethavan ° 
e q Please send, without cost or obligation, items checked Sample, E 
. F mphlet and quotati Ethovan; Monsanto catalog. 

mens MONSANTO |ja@aimanataina 3 
Monsanto U.S. P. a Pe Dee Title a 
i A ° 
re anthe ed OITAITTERVICEEE ERNGUNIEGEE  concor : 
: HEMICALS > PLASTICS 
e . 

Street on sanaieienaeasasitenambaea 
Vanillin Monsanto ° 
e ee ae ee? 8 ee 


Coumarin Monsanto SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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That's not meringue 
on the pie . ., IT’S MOLD! 






G-E Germicidal Tubes 


HELP PREVENT MOLD GROWTH 


Of course, you have never seen a pie like this. It’s a 
laboratory demonstration to show how a General Electric 
Germicidal Tube can help prevent mold growth. 


Only half the pie shows mold because the other half 

was exposed to the ultraviolet energy of a G-E 
Germicidal Tube. 

G-E Germicidal tubes are being used in many food and 


beverage plants, drug laboratories, etc., to help prevent 
mold growth and maintain sanitary conditions. 





If you have a mold problem in your business 
perhaps the germicidal energy of these tubes 
The General Electric Germicidal Tubes can help you. 


are ultraviolet sources for disinfecting For more information and a copy of the 


purposes. G-E Germicidal Tubes kill at free booklet, “Air Sanitation”, write 
least 95% of the organisms exposed to their General Electric, Dept. 166-FI, Nela Park, 
energy. They help prevent mold growth. Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





In industrial use, G-E Germicidal Tubes 

must be used in fixtures that protect against G E N E R A L FE LE C T R | C 
exposure of human eyes and skin. These re- 

markable lamps are available in four sizes, 

4 watts, 8 watts, 15 watts and 30 watts. 
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Your nearby Steel and Tubes 
Representative will be glad to 
answer your questions about 
the proper application of 
ELECTRUNITE Stainless 
Steel Tubing and Pipe. Just 
let us know when you would 
like him to call. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION ¢* CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
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B75 


~~ 
14 * NON-CONTAMINATING 


* RESISTANT TO RUST AND CORROSION 
* SANITARY...EASY TO CLEAN 

* RESISTANT TO HEAT 

* EASY TO FABRICATE 


* STRONG...LONG LASTING 






Pressure tubing for heat exchangers and condensers . . . piping for food, 
chemical and petroleum processing equipment . . . ornamental tubing 
for railings, grilles and decorative use . . . these are but some of the 
countless applications for long-lasting ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing and Pipe. 

As manufactured by the ELECTRUNITE Process, these modern tubular 
products are uniformly straight, strong and sound throughout every 
length and every shipment. And as indicated above, they are available 
in a wide range of analyses, gauges, sizes and shapes. 

For complete information about ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tub- 
ing and pipe, write today for a copy of Republic’s new 28-page helpful 
fabricating guide. 
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Bag inserter, filler and heat sealer for 
filling and closing bags in cartons. 


W. omitted ‘‘insect infestation’’ 
from the list of insurance ‘‘cover- 
ages” above, because it is not a 
nice subject to put into large print. 

But the ability to stymie insect 
infestation is one more point in 
favor of the Betner Thermoseal* 
(heat-sealed) Bag that makes this 
bag not only worth patenting but 


purchasing. 
20% is the food-protecting su- 
periority the conservative House of 





| 20 more protection provided by 
Betner Thermoseal’ Bags than by other closures 


Betner claims for its Thermoseal* 
Bag. If the superiority were only 
half that, it would still be worth- 
while. For it is in line with the ideal 
of all conscientious processors that 
foods get to market as full of the 
original factory flavor and cleanli- 
ness as can possibly be managed. 
To date, no closure keeps the 
good things in, the bad things out, 
so nobly as does Betner’s Thermo- 
seal*. Ask us anything about it. 
“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


BensC Betner CoO srvox, va. 


A complete bag service—from idea to finished bag to machinery for closing coffee bags 
and filling and closing liner bags for cartons. 
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No repairs in 2 years 
Head and capacity maintained 


LARGE MIDWESTERN PROCESSOR used 
conventional pumps to handle acid- 
ulous liquor with highly abrasive carbon. 
Maintenance was high; breakdowns fre- 
uent, When A-C process pump took 
this tough job, maintenance dropped over 
$1,000.00 a year. 


HOW THIS SAVING IS POSSIBLE 
A-C process pumps give you added life 
and much lower maintenance costs because 
(1) the unique hydraulic design greatly 
reduces stresses on rotating parts, (2) 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ~ 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, JULY, 


rly 





$1000 


PUMPING ABRASIVE 





wearing parts are separated for easy, eco- 
nomical replacement, and (3) you have a 
choice of 4 stock materials which are 
alloyed for resistance to different combina- 
tions of abrasion and corrosion. Other 
notable features include stuffing box on 
suction side , , . closed impeller . . . extra 
thick sections , . . adjustable clearance 
between impeller and wearing plate. 


Shipment from stock on complete pumps 
and all parts in aluminum-bronze, Ni- 
resist, 18% chrome steel and 316 stainless 
steel. See your A-C Dealer or Sales Office 
or write for bulletin 08B6615. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deolers, 
Certified Service Shops and Soles Offices 
throughout the country. 


MOTORS — 1; to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 





CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
fon stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems, 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
oll sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
chongers. 
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For Quick Service on Stainless 
Bars, Pipe, Sheets, efc. 


Your nearby Ryerson plant is a quick, convenient 
source for everything in stainless steel. Bars, plates, 
sheets, tubing, pipe and other stainless products in 
many types and finishes are on hand for immediate 
shipment. And stainless from Ryerson stocks means 
Allegheny stainless, the time-tested product of Amer- 
ica’s oldest stainless producer. 

Durable Allegheny stainless steel provides depend- 
able protection against corrosion and high heat re- 
sistance. Its versatility, gleaming beauty and im- 
mediate availability frequently make it the practical 
metal for many uses where other steels are usually 
specified. 

Expert technical assistance in determining the kind 
of stainless best suited to your special needs is avail- 
able at all thirteen Ryerson plants. You can rely on 
it because more than a quarter of a century of stain- 





less experience stands behind the recommendations 
of Ryerson stainless specialists. 

So draw on complete Ryerson Allegheny Stainless 
stocks and be assured of quick shipment, anywhere 
—and dependable service. Contact the nearest Ryer- 
son plant for all your requirements. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Chonnels, PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 

angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
TUBING—Seamless & weld- SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
edmechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


=> RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia © Detroit © Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Pittsburgh © Buffalo © Chicago © Milwaukee © St. Louis © Los Angeles ® San Francisco 
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How Progress Can Be Speeded in Food Processing 


Technical progress in an industry is not 
measured by the number of new plants or the 
climbing sales curve. These are merely indicators 
of expanded capacity and growing consumer 
demand. 

You can produce and sell more by turning the 
same old wheels longer or faster, or by installing 
more wheels of the same vintage. But to a man 
with the creative spirit and enthusiasm of a true 
technologist or engineer, that is only a multipli- 
cation amounting to a compounding of obsolescence. 

Technical progress cuts much deeper. It involves 
the development and application of new technolog- 
ical knowledge and engineering know-how. And 
it pays off handsomely. 

Unfortunately, the rate of such fundamental 
progress in the food processing industry has been 
slower than in many other industries of lesser size 
and importance. Yet it is encouraging to observe 
the acceleration which has taken place in the last 
decade. 

Why has our industry trailed along in the dust 





Well, one could name various reasons, 
They are (1) too few 


(2) 


of others? 





but two are predominant. 





technically trained people, and too much 





secrecy. 

Several schools are teaching food technology 
and engineering, but still the number which offer 
full-fledged courses is pitifully small, as is the 
number of students enrolled. We would like to 
see the Institute of Food Technologists develop 
a model curriculum, which combines food tech- 
nology and engineering, and actively encourage 
more of our great universities and colleges to 
adopt it. And we would like to see more food 
processors wake up to the fact that a good technol- 
ogist and/or engineer is the best investment they 
can make—even when they pay a good salary. 

But if the industry were saturated with techni- 
cally trained men, the rate of progress could not be 
what it should, unless there be free interchange of 
information. 

We recently had the pleasure of listening to a 


talk on chocolate by an outstanding technologist 





in that field. He surprised his audience by stating 


that his industry was still in the horse-and-buggy 








stage. Why? Because of secrecy! 

Know-how has never been pooled and multiplied. 
There even is a dearth of literature, making it 
impossible for new people coming into the industry 
to acquire a fundamental knowledge of the tech- 
nology and methods. We could name other food 
industries that are little, if any, better in this 
respect. 

Conversely, fruit and vegetable technology has 
made great strides forward in the last 15 or 20 
A great many technical groups and indi- 





vears. 
viduals have contributed advances, and the new 
knowledge has been made widely available. Like- 


wise for the milk and ice cream industries. 

The root of the secrecy evil lies in the short- 
sighted reticence of individual processors to tell 
others about new technology and methods. This, 
they think, gives them a competitive advantage 
But they overlook a few things. First, they are 
competing with other food industries. So it 
behooves them and others in their field to pool 
their knowledge. Secondly, if they are smart 
enough management-wise, they can make better 
use of advanced practices than the other fellow. 
Thirdly, when an equipment manufacturer or 
consulting technologist or engineer makes an im- 
provement in one plant, that party is going to 
spread the news among the larger companies 

As a matter of fact, an equipment builder can’t 
afford to develop a machine or process exclusively 
for one processor. So about all a company accom- 
plishes by secrecy is to foster a closed-door policy 
in its industry, to the detriment of itself as well 
as others. 

So unlock your plant and contribute as much 





as your circumstances permit to the progress of 








your industry. Then others will do the same for 





you. 


—F. K. LAWLER, Editor 
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The Talk 
of the Industry 


Ersatz Information About Ersatz Foods 


With all their scientifie know-how and equipment, food 
technologists seem to have slipped up. They have failed 
to discover that “much food now sold contains basic ersatz 
ingredients developed by I. G. Farben, notorious Nazi 
cartel, during the war for German troops and civilians.” 
We give you this startling fact on the authority of the 
great Drew Pearson, conqueror of generals and high gov- 
ernment officials. 

Again on the authority of Pearson, this sad state of 
comestibles “has been partially investigated by the Food 
& Drug Administration, but officials wring their hands and 
say they have no authority for a thorough investigation.” 
(Wonder what happened to the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act of 19387?) 

Always eager to report the whole “truth,” DP adds: 
“Meanwhile, there is some evidence that ersatz affects the 
health of the nation.” 

There also is some reason to believe that ersatz infor- 
mation affects the health of the nation. 


New Developments Boost lon Exchange 

Progress continues in ion exchange, a useful food 
processing “tool” with an interesting future. New resins 
with controlled pore sizes are highly selective molecule 
separators. They can absorb molecules with a width of 
10 Angstroms and leave those measuring 20 Angstroms 
untouched, despite the ionization constants involved. 

The problem of bacterial growth in ion exchange beds, 
used in processing foods, apparently has been solved. A 
new chemical—Chloromelamine—is said to sterilize the 
beds. It oxidizes a bed sufficiently to prevent bacterial 
growth, but the chlorine involved is not strong enough to 
react with the resin. 


Fraudulent Claims Related to Prosperity 

In assisting its members to defend themselves against 
unwarranted consumer-damage claims, National Canners 
Association has come up with an interesting discovery. It 
finds that the general economic conditions have an import- 
ant bearing on the number of such cases. The sharpest 
rise was during the prewar depression years. As soon as 
a high employment level was reached, the number of claims 
diminished rapidly. 

So if business slumps badly get your legal department 
mobilized for more battles in the courts. Many normally 
honest people will bend their conscience to make an extra 
dollar in lean times. Ambulance chasing lawyers like to 
eat, too. 


Making Quick Sense Out of Dollars 

As much as people are interested in money, it is very 
diffieult to get them to read and understand a corporation 
financial statement. Yet it is highly important that stock- 
holders, labor and people in government savvy these 
statements. 

Realizing this, managements of many companies have 
used various devices to present a simple and interesting 
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picture of the income, expenditure and profit items of their 
annual reports. And we give you two interesting examples 
from the food industries. 

McCormick & Co.’s annual report has a 44x5-in. golden 
frame printed on the cover. Inside this is a “Brief Pic- 
ture for Busy People.” It consists of highlights for those 
who do not wish to read the full report. It also is a means 
of getting across facts which the average layman would 
not dig out of a complex financial statement. It mentions 
dividends, reinvested earnings, reduction of loans and sales. 
It coneludes with a one-line paragraph which reads: “Our 
prospects for the future are excellent.” 

American Sugar Refining Co. presents a graphic story 
of its income and its disposition. Millions of dollars are 
shown as stacks of golden coins. In cartoon style, a domes- 
tie consumer and a Cuban producer throw into a hopper the 
dollars received from domestic and Cuban sources. 

From this hopper the money flows through a tapering 
pipe with a series of outlets. The first represents expendi- 
tures for sugar cane, raw sugar and mill and refinery sup- 
plies, with a pile of dollars portraying the amount. Other 
outlets represent wages, salaries and pensions; sundry 
expenses, insurance and selling and administrative expenses ; 
taxes; and depreciation. What is left comes out the end 
of the pipe (much reduced in size by this time). This 
amount is split into: (1) dividends paid to 23,043 stock- 
holders, “the real owners of the business,” and (2) the 
amount left for modernization, expansion or unforeseen 
needs. 

These are two ways of making dollars talk plain 


English. 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


WU. of Illinois reports an experimental “man-made milk” 
that causes baby pigs to grow faster than sow’s milk. We 
men are sure getting there, aren’t we. 


@ Research, supported by National Dairy Council and 
American Dairy Association on nutritional needs for per- 
sons growing older, comes up with the answer that they 
need more milk and milk products. In fact, says the report, 
they need just as much as younger persons. Trouble with 
Ponce de Leon is that he didn’t look in the right place for 
his fountain. 


@ The Cincinnati Enquirer, Post, and Times-Star have 
agreed not to print any advertisers’ superlatives that ean’t 
be verified. It'll be interesting to see how Best Foods, 
Inc., makes out on this proposition. 


WGI students taking the food handlers’ course at City Col- 
lege of New York found that Uncle Sam’s supplies for them 
included one bottle of red ink. Wonder if this course 
might not be a little too practical. 


@ National Bureau of Standards goes on record to explain 
that “The International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar Analysis was founded in 1897 to establish uniform 
methods for the analysis of sugars. .... ” You gotta nail 
these things down. 


@ To those who are wondering whether they are attending 
IFT’s ninth annual convention, conference or meeting, we 
ean report that it depends on who is telling you. Conven- 
tion, says the official program; conference, says President 
Diehl, meeting, says the by-laws. Anyway, you are safe as 
far as ninth annual. JAS. 
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MANUAL jobs in the food plant are speeded, operators’ work eased, by lessons learned in quick chart analyses. 


Simplify Your Plant Tasks the Symbol Way 


Easy chart system, exemplified in cannery, puts industrial engineering to 
work cutting job movements. Results: Time saved, costs down, output up 


GERALD NADLER 


Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Substantial savings can be made in 
the food plant through more effective 
procedures developed by use of opera- 
tion charts to analyze the employees’ 
tasks. Through these charts, much 
work which has been believed necessary 
ean be virtually eliminated. An opera- 
tion as simple as box forming illus- 
trates this fact. 

The operation charts to which we re- 
fer are symbolic presentations of the 
specifie work of an individual at one 
workplace. The usefulness of this 
type of chart is readily seen, since 
many a job in the food plant is per- 
formed by an individual staying at 
one work station. 

Employment of this approach is par- 
ticularly convenient because of the 
fact that the charts may be made with 
paper and pencil and in a small amount 
of time. The results of these simple 
analyses often astound even the most 
experienced. 

This type chart is usually made to 
analyze the work involved in an opera- 
tion—by breaking down the elements 
of the work by operation symbols on 
a process chart.2. There is one limita- 
JULY, 
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tion, however: The operation must be 
performed by a human being. If the 
operation is entirely machine con- 
trolled there will be no need for mak- 
ing a chart. 

Greatest value is obtained from op- 
eration charts when the work on the 
job is entirely controlled by the 
worker. As will be noted later in this 
article, the charts can be expanded to 
include any operation in which a ma- 
chine has partial control. 

In like manner, the charts may be 
employed to analyze and portray the 
work of individuals working as a 
group; «.e., Where the workers aid each 
other in the performance and com- 
pletion of a task. The charts form 
the basis for analyzing the activities 
of a worker or workers, whether or 
not aided by machines, usually working 
at a location which is essentially one 
workplace. 

The worker, of course, employs 
hands, feet, and perhaps other of his 
various body members in the perform- 
ance of his duties. The activities of 
each of these body members can be 
shown on the operation chart. It is 
even possible, for example, to chart 
the motions of the eyes and head, as 
well as the hands and feet, if the job 
requires their particular use. How- 
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ever these charts are usually associated 
with right and left hand breakdowns. 
They show the relationship of work 
performed by the body members as 
well as the sequence of the work in- 
volved. 

To facilitate the construction of these 
charts, symbols are used to denote 
certain types of activities.? The sym- 
bols are similar to those used in proe- 


ess charts. 


Carton Forming Described 

To give a simple illustration of an 
operation chart, a job that is present 
in virtually every canning plant will be 
detailed in the following paragraphs. 

When eardboard boxes arrive at the 
canning plant, they are not in final 
shape, hence must be formed. True, 
this operation is a rather simple job. 
But in the plant where this study was 
made, it had been noted that at times 
two persons were required to form 
boxes to assure a steady flow to the 
easer. One of the persons worked only 
a small part of the time. This posed a 
question: “Was there any way of re- 
ducing the amount of time to form a 
box so that only one person would be 
required to perform the task?” 

To determine the precise method 
used in forming the boxes, the original 
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Carton Former’s Work—An Analysis That Helped Streamline It 
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BOX MAKING PRACTICE , FORMING, GLUING AND ASSEMBLING 
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ELEMENTS of box-making. These sketches will aid readers in following details of the carton-forming routines. 
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SYMBOLS show that new carton-forming method cuts handlings from original 38 to 30 (see summaries, left). 


operation chart was made (see illus- 
tration). In general, the method used 
is detailed in the following paragraphs. 
The reader will be aided in tracing the 
routine by reference to Sketch (A) in 
the accompanying drawings. 

Both the right and left hands went 
to, and grasped, the top edge of the 
unformed box and brought the top 
edge of the box to an upright position 
in front of the operator. While the 
left hand held the box, the right hand 
let go of it and went to the small flap 
on the right side. Then, as the right 
hand gained control of the box, the 
left hand slid along the top and 
grasped the small flap on the left hand 
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side. The hands then pushed in, and 
turned, the small flaps so that the box 
became partially formed. 

After release of the small flaps, the 
right hand traveled to the large flap 
farthest from the operator while the 
left hand traveled to the large flap 
nearest the operator, and both hands 
grasped and pushed in the respective 
flaps. While the left hand grasped 
and held down both of the large flaps, 
the right hand released the box and 
went to the bottom, open end of the 
box, grasped it, and both hands turned 
the box upside down so that the folded 
portion of the box was on the bot- 


tom. Both hands were then used to 
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carry the box to the chute, where it 
was released with a push. 

The unformed boxes were kept on a 
table approximately 1-ft. high, hence 
the worker had to bend down at the 
beginning of each cyele to obtain a 
box. The worker also complained of 
hurting her wrists when pushing in 
the small flaps and turning the box. 


Improved Method Developed 


Motion and time studies have de- 
veloped certain principles, and these 
should form the basis of the proper 
performance of a task. The greatest 
value can be derived from these prin- 
ciples by use of a check-list of ques- 
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tions. After an operation chart is 
made, it is then possible to determine 
whether or not any of the check-list 
questions apply to the particular op- 
eration. If they do the next step is 
to formulate suggestions that may aid 
in improving the operation. 

This procedure was followed with 
the box forming operation. Since we 
are presently interested only in show- 
ing values of the motion and time tech- 
nics, no attempt will be made to ex- 
pand on the details of the check-list, 
but references are available.’ 

An improved-operation chart for the 
box forming operation is shown. The 
old 1-ft. table has now been rep!aced 
by one 2% ft. in height. The improved 
method (refer to carton sketch) is as 
follows: 


A Little Thumb Action 


The right and left hands go to, and 
grasp, the small flaps on the edge of 
the box farthest from the operator. 
The right hand separates the unformed 
box with its thumb while grasping the 
small flap. This process of slightly 
separating the top edge of the un- 
formed hox is aided by the hands push- 
ing the box against the thighs. The 
hands then start to push in the small 
flaps, while bringing the top edge of 
the box to an upright position. The 
hands now set the box on the open end 
and complete the task of pushing in 
the small flaps. 

The hands then release the tlaps, and 
the right hand goes to, and grasps, 
the large flap farthest away from the 
body of the operator, while the left 
hand goes to, and grasps, the flap 
closest to the operator. The hands 
then push in the flaps. The left hand 
holds both the flaps down while the 
right hand travels to, and grasps, the 
bottom, open end of the box. The box 
is then turned right side up and moved 
to the chute at the same time, so that 
the folded portion of the box is on the 
chute. The box is released down the 
chute without a push. 

A check was taken on the amount of 
time needed for performing the orig- 
inal and improved methods of this op- 
eration. The original method was 
found to require approximately 414 
seconds to complete a evele. The im- 
proved method was found to take ap- 
proximately 3% seconds. The im- 
proved method, therefore, results in a 
22 percent saving of time per formed 
box. It was also learned that with use 
of the improved method the operator 
no longer hurt her wrists. 

Total time consumed in analyzing 


this operation, using an operation 
chart, was 114 to 2 hours. This is an 


indication of how little time is neces- 
sary to make an operation chart and 
receive good results. With the saving 
of time by the improved method, one 
FOOD 
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operator was all that was needed to 
insure a steady flow of boxes to the 
caser. 


Bag Insertion Analyzed 


In another part of the canning 
plant, other boxes were assembled, and 
waterproot bags inserted in them, to 
facilitate the storage of frozen peas. 
The original method for performing 
the complete assembly of box and bag 
was performed by three men. Each 
man had a different task. The three 
different jobs were: Stenciling the box, 
forming and gluing the bottom of the 
box, and inserting a cardboard sep- 
arator and waterproof bag. Since the 
operation charts of these three jobs are 
quite lengthy, only a rough deseription 
of the different tasks and the means 
by which the operation chart aided in 
finding a better way. 

The first job was stenciling the nee- 
essary information on what was to be 
one of the sides of the box. The un- 
formed boxes were placed on a table 
21% ft. high with a top of 5 ft. 2 in. by 
2 ft.6in. The operator was seated on 
one of the long sides of the table in 
front of the unstencilled boxes, which 
were placed to his left. The left hand 
always held the stencil while the right 
hand always held the brush. The left 
hand would position the stencil on the 
unformed box while the right hand 
applied the brush in horizontal strokes, 
working from top to bottom. 

After completing the stenciling, each 
of the hands would go to their re- 
spective sides of the unformed box, 
while still holding their tools, and grasp 
and transport the unformed box to the 
right. The left hand would then com- 
plete putting aside the unformed box 
with a little push onto the pile of sten- 
ciled boxes. Then the hands would 
start on another cycle. 

The stenciled, unformed boxes were 
placed on a 1-ft.-high stand, to the 
right and a little to the rear of the 
boxmaker. He had four fixtures—such 
as the one shown in Sketeh (B)—upon 
which he placed boxes. After glue was 
applied, each box was held in place so 
that the glue could take hold. 

To be more specific, the boxmaker’s 
job consisted of the following steps: 
H first turned to the table of un- 
formed boxes and picked up one box, 
with his right hand on one of the small 
flaps that was to be the bottom of the 
box, and with the aid of the other hand 
opened the box by pushing in and turn- 
ing the small flaps. He then turned, 
and placed the box over the arm of one 
fixture. The right hand then reached 
over and grasped the glue brush, 
brought it back to the box, and applied 
it to the small flaps of the box. 

The left hand, in the meantime, was 
holding the box on the arm so that the 
small flaps were lying flat. After dis- 
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posing of the glue brush, the right 
hand went to the lever while the left 
hand pushed the arm under the press. 
The right hand then pulled down the 
lever and the bottom of the box was 
pressed together. The boxmaker then 
continued by placing a box on each 
of the three remaining fixtures. 

After the last box was under the 
press, the operator waited approxi- 
metely 14 minute. Then, starting with 
the first press, he pushed up the lever 
with the right hand while the left hand 
controlled the arm, removed the box 
with both hands, and threw the box 
to the area of the third operation, as- 
sembly. 

The assembly operator picked up a 
wax-lined bag and placed it over a 
fixture—see Sketch (C)—then picked 
up a cardboard insert and placed it 
on top of the bag as it lay on the fix- 
ture. Next, he picked up a box and, 
holding it by the top small flaps with 
each hand, pulled the box over the bag 
on the fixture. Then he lifted the en- 
tire box and bag assembly off the fix- 
ture and pushed it down the chute. 

It will be noted that a considerable 
amount of time and effort was spent in 
handling the box in the three different 
operations. Waiting time was in- 
volved, too—while the glue took hold 
on the box. This information, plus 
suggestions from the check-list ques- 
tions, resulted in combining all three 
operations into one. One operator now 
has two fixtures, instead of the old 
four, with which to work. And he 
alone completes the entire assembly. 

The new fixture is similar to that 
shown in Sketch (B), except that the 
arm has been made a little smaller and 
prepared with the same beveled edges 
and holes as the top of the fixture in 
Sketch (C). A wooden frame hold- 
ing the stencil is now attached to the 
side of each fixture, so that the stencil 
ean be easily pushed against the box 
by the operator. Two operators are 
now able to produce as many com- 
pleted boxes as three operators did 
formerly—effecting an approximate 14 
pereent savings in time per complete 
assembly. 

The new method consists of placing 
the paper bag on the arm; forming the 
box and partial placing it over the bag 
on the arm; placing the cardboard in- 
sert on the bag through the bottom 
of the box; applying glue; putting the 
box in the press; stencilling the side 
of the box; and removing the com- 
pleted box and bag assembly. 
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TESTS WITH ACIDIFIED SUGAR SOLUTIONS TELL THE STORY 
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FAVORABLE EFFECT of dextrose is graphically shown by 
degree of color developed when dextrose-sucrose solutions 
(60 percent total sugars) are acidified and then boiled for 
10 minutes. Both 1.5 and 5.0 percent acidifications are 


Dextrose Will Curb Color Changes 
In Heat-Treated Acid Foods 


When substituted for a portion of the sucrose, it acts to 
allay browning. Thus a better food product is obtained 


R. F. COHEE 
and R. D. WALTER 


Corn Products Sales Co., Technical Service 
Chicago and Memphis, respectively 


Question: What roles do sugars play 
in the darkening of acid foods during 
heating? 

Answer: Sugars play an active part. 
The color changes are less, however, 
when dextrose is used as a portion of 
the total sugars. 
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It was the posing of this question 
that led to the recent series of tests in 
the Technical Service Laboratories of 
the Corn Products Sales Co. And the 
answer was indicated after careful col- 
lation of the resulting data. 

The procedure was to boil dextrose, 
sucrose, and various mixtures of them 
at 60 percent total sugar level in water 
acidified by such acids as acetic, citric 
and phosphoric. Acid concentrations 
were 1.5 and 5.0 percent. 
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shown. Solutions in beakers: 
(B) 75 percent dextrose, 25 percent sucrose; (C) 50 per- 
cent dextrose, 50 percent sucrose; (D) 25 percent dextrose, 
75 percent sucrose, and (E) 100 percent sucrose. 


(A) 100 percent dextrose; 


Each sample was prepared by add- 
ing 100g. of boiling distilled water 
to the sugar in a 300 ce. tallform 
beaker. The selected acid was added 
and the mixture boiled gently for 10 
min. over a Fischer burner. Every 
sample was stirred during the addition 
of water and acid. In each ease, the 
sample was cooled, then weighed to de- 
termine evaporation loss, after which 
distilled water was added, generally 15 
to 20 g., to approximate the original 
weight. 


Dextrose Retards Sucrose Inversion 


Colors were determined by optical 
density. Other determinations were 
made by standard methods for sugar 
analysis. Results are given in Tables 
I, If and III, and the solutions are 
shown pictorially above. 

Data in Table I, for the acetic acid 
series, show that degradation of the 
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sugar proceeds simultaneously with in- 
version. Increase in color is an indi- 
cation of breakdown products. How- 
ever, the sucrose is not completely in- 
verted. An interesting observation is 
that the percentage of uninverted 
sugar, on the actual sucrose basis, is 
greatest in the presence of increasing 
amounts of dextrose. To that extent, 
dextrose appears to have an inhibiting 
effect on inversion (see column headed 
“Percent Uninverted Sucrose Basis’). 
This effect is noticeable in cases of 
both 1.5 and 5.0 percent acetic acid 
content. 

In the case of 1.5 percent acetic acid 
(Sample No. 2), the 3.4 percent sucrose 
remaining was 13.6 percent of the 25 
percent ratio of sucrose to total sugars. 
In Sample No. 5 of the same series, 10.1 
percent sucrose was used. 


Citric Differs from Other Acids 


In Table II, for the citric acid series, 
a slightly different effect is observed 
with 1.5 pereent acid, probably due to 
the non-volatility of citrie acid. There 
is degradation with 1.5 percent citric 
acid in all five cases, but the degrada- 
tion is of no practical significance, ex- 
cept in respect to reducing potential. 

From the standpoint of color, the re- 
sults are significant—even a super- 
ficial examination proving that the in- 
crease in color is not stoichiometric. 


Again, dextrose appears to have some 
inhibiting action—in this case, a fune- 
tion of anti-degradation. 

Dextrose shows a much more obvious 
inhibitive action with 5.0 percent citric 
acid. Significant degradation (column 
headed “Percent Uninverted Sucrose 
Basis”), as indicated by loss of reduc- 
ing potential which has taken place, is 
definitely a function of the increase in 
color. 

Neither the degradation nor the in- 
crease in color is stoichiometric. The 
actual degradation is an increase, from 
8 to 25 percent at 100 percent sucrose 
level, relative to the actual sucrose orig- 
inally in solution in Samples Nos. 2 
and 5 (Table I). 


Color Levels Off 


A slightly different condition seems 
to exist in the phosphorie acid series 
(Table III). In that series there is an 
increasing amount of degradation, 
which again indicates that dextrose has 
an inhibitive influence. The color in- 
creases greatly with increasing sucrose 
replacement, however. And at high 
intensities, the color seems to evidence 
a leveling-off characteristic. This 
effect, occurring with both 1.5 and 5.0 
percent phosphorie acid concentrations, 
may indicate a secondary degradation. 

Correlation of the data in Tables I, 
II and III with the colors of solutions 


How Dextrose Inhibits Discoloration and Sucrose Inversion 





(see group photo heading this article), 
shows that dextrose and sucrose are 
definitely affected during short periods 
of boiling in acid solutions. The photos 
also indicate that one type of organic 
acid—phosphoric—affects dextrose and 
sucrose to a greater extent that does 
any other acid—even at the same con- 
centration. 





Subject Frequently Discussed 


Making of these tests was stimulated 
by the fact that the subject of brown- 
ing or darkening has been discussed 
at nearly every recent meeting con- 
cerned with technical aspects of food 
processing. Also, for some unknown 
reason, few references have been made 
to the reactions of sugars in acid media. 
This omission is difficult to explain in 
view of the very large quantity of 
sugars used in the processing of such 
acid foods as canned fruits, preserves, 
jellies, pickles and catsup, which are 
both acid in reaction and heat-treated. 

The omission is further puzzling be- 
cause several research workers have 
previously reported on reactions having 
a definite relation to the browning of 
sugars in acid solutions. Eickelberg* 
identifies the colors produced by dex- 
trose and sucrose under extremes of 
heat-treating for varying and lengthy 
periods of time. Synthetic mixtures 

(Turn to page 184) 


Effects Upon Color and Inversion of Sugar Solutions When Acetic, Citric and Phosphoric Acid, Respectively, are Added and 


the Solution Boiled for 10 Minutes 





TABLE I—ACETIC ACID 






































Sample No. % Dextrose % Sucrose % Acid % Uni d Reducibl % Sucrose Color 60 % 
Sugar Basis Sugar Basis C.B.* Sucrose Basis Sugar Basis Remaining Solution D.S.** 
| Er ree 100 0 1.5 wou 100.0 0.50 
. 75 25 1.5 13.6 96.6 3.4 1.80 
eRe, SOY Pe 50 50 1.5 11.0 94.5 5.5 2.56 
aia. reatexm beeen 25 75 1.5 10.3 92.2 7.8 4.02 
5. 0 100 1.5 10.1 89.9 10.1 4.60 
( a 100 0 5.0 Sint’s 100.0 eee 0.50 
| or 75 25 5.0 6.0 98.5 1.3 1.70 
Be ccaniwvitienes 50 50 5.0 5.4 97.3 2.7 3.52 
Wa cirace seman aacle ied 25 75 5.0 4.7 96.5 3.5 4.61 
Wes 0 100 5.0 4.7 95.3 4.7 6.21 
TABLE !tI—CITRIC ACID 
% Dextrose % Sucrose % Acid % Sugars % Uninverted % Reducibles % Sucrose Color 60% 
Sample No. Sugar Basis Sugar Basis C.B.* D.s.** Sucrose Basis Sugar Basis R ini lution D.S.** 
11.. 100 0 1.5 61.7 sues 100.0 0 0.50 
12.. 75 25 1.5 61.0 coe 100.0 0 3.64 
13.. 50 50 1.5 62.0 veo 100.0 0 6.16 
14 25 75 1.5 64.5 eeee 100.0 0 13.10 
: a 0 100 1.5 59.5 eves 100.0 0 20.00 
16 100 0 5.0 59.6 1.3 98.7 0 1.12 
17 75 2 5.0 62.7 3.3 96.7 0 13.10 
18 was 50 50 5.0 60.1 5.2 94.8 0 21.10 
19 25 75 5.0 60.7 10.2 89.8 0 57.00 
20. ‘ 0 100 5.0 60.3 24.2 75.8 0 352.00 
TABLE III—PHOSPHORIC ACID 
% Dextrose % Sucrose © Acid % % Reducibles ~ Sucrose Color 60 % 
Sample No. Sugar Basis Sugar Basis C.B.* Degradation Sugar ini Solution D.S.** 
21 100 0 1.5 11.0 89.0 0 15.9 
22 75 25 1.5 11.9 88.1 0 192.0 
a 50 50 1.5 13.8 86.2 0 432.0 
Meese wee Kewadseeane 25 75 1.5 15.4 84.6 0 448.0 
ee on sce y = 8 0 100 1.5 19.2 80.8 0 760.0 
26.. 100 0 5.0 22.6 77.4 0 26.5 
27. 75 25 5.0 23.9 76.1 0 805.0 
28.. 50 50 5.0 26.0 74.0 0 1790.0 
29.. 25 75 5.0 28.7 71.3 0 2450.0 
30.. 0 100 5.0 32.4 67.6 0 2890.0 
*C.B.: Commercial basis, i.e. "as is” **D.S.: Dry substance, i.e. '’dry solids” 
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And it goes into shells automatically 








Eclair is “sealed” by chocolate coating 


And safeguarded from all human contact 


Continuous, Closed Line Assures Purity in Eclairs 


Custard is rapidly cooked and cooled and automatically filled into shells 
in Hanscom’s new processing system that protects wholesomeness 


PHILIP N. SIMON, RICHARD PRINCE, and LOUIS J. SMERAK 


Hanscom Baking Corp., Long Island City, N. Y 


Custard cream-filled pastry can now 
be produced without the hazards of 
bacterial contamination — particularly 
those from food poisoning organisms. 

The new process, unlike the conven 
tional open batch method, is continu- 
and it in a closed 
system. 

Notable features in this process used 
by the Hanscom Baking Corp. are: 
(1) Adoption of Votator equipment to 
do the cooking and cooling of the eus- 
tard in a matter of seconds, (2) de- 
velopment of a machine to fill custard 
into pastry shells automatically, and 
(3) use of precautionary measures to 
eut down human contamination. 

The problem with pastry fillings is 


ous, is conducted 
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that the ingredients—milk, sugar, eggs, 
and starch—are ideal for the growth 
of food poisoning organisms and ther- 
modurie (heat-resistant) organisms. 
The former cause gastro-intestinal 
illness; the latter sour the fillings. 


Bacterial Contamination a Problem 

Let us first review the difficulties : 

According to the U.S. Public Health 
Service,* the greatest single contributor 
to outbreaks of food poisoning has 
been custard cream-filled pastry. Con- 
sequently, the baker copes with a haz- 

* Ordinance and Code Regulating Eat- 
ing and Drinking Establishments,” Public 


Health Service Bulletin, No. 280, p. 41, 
1943. 
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ard when he includes custard pastries 
in his line and there is a constant head- 
ache for the public health official. 
Many large bakers refuse to make cus- 
tard goods. 

As stated, thermodurie organisms 
create a problem of souring. Many of 
these organisms are not destroyed in 
custards during a norm:! 185 to 195 
deg. F. cook. During the slow open- 
table cooling process, those organisms 
already present have an excellent op- 
portunity to multiply. In addition, 
there is a possibility of further con- 
tamination. Furthermore. conditions 
are excellent for the entry of more 
organisms during filling into pastry 
shells. 

Refrigeration of eclairs merely tem- 
porarily inhibits growth of such or- 
ganisms. After eclairs are purchased, 
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holding them at room temperature for 
several hours gives free rein to the 
souring thermoduries. 

Rebaking custard-filled eclairs before 
they are iced will kill food-poisoning 
bacteria** and reduce the number of 
thermodurics. But when this is done, 
the product is not satisfactory. The 
filling shrinks away from the shell, giv- 
ing a half-filled appearance to the 
eclair. Also, the rebaking operation 
materially raises production costs. 


Troubles With Regular Method 


Heating large batches of custard 
above 195 deg. F. is diffieult in steam- 
jacketed kettles. Custard is viscous 
and consequently a poor heat condue- 
tor. Therefore, there is difficulty in 
cooking it uniformly above 190 deg. F. 
without scorching it. Overheating rup- 
tures the starch granules. When this 
happens, the custard “weeps” (shrinks 
and exudes water) and the eclair be- 
comes soggy. 

So, to sum up, objections to the 
conventional method of making eclairs 
have been: (1) Difficulty of cooking 
custards to temperatures high enough 
to kill food poisoning and thermodurie 
organisms, (2) lack of a way to rapidly 
cool custards, and (3) possibility of 
contamination while custard is being 
hand-filled into pastry shells. 

Custard generally takes 20-30 min. 
to cook in direct-fired or steam-jacketed 
kettles and several hours to cool. The 
cold custard is run into the hopper of 
the filling machine, then a predeter- 
mined amount is injected into pastry 
shells by the operators. In many small 
bake shops, the shells are slit longi- 
tudinally and hand-filled. The eclairs 
are finally decorated with a strip of 
chocolate icing. 


Developing New Process 

The specific problem was to devise 
a method of making  custard-filled 
eclairs that would eliminate bacterial 
contamination and assure a desirable 
product at reasonable cost. The idea 
was conceived to adapt to eclair pro- 
duction, the process used for pasteuriz- 
ing, cooling, and bottling milk in a 
closed system. Custard cream is a vis- 
cous fluid when just made. And the 
eclair shell is similar to a container. 

A continuous method of rapidly 
cooking and cooling the eustard was 
developed so that food poisoning and 





Dack, and F. G 


** J. Stritar, G. M. ‘ 
237, 1936. 


Jungewalter, Food Research, 1, 
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thermoduric bacteria would be de- 
stroyed, further contamination pre- 
vented, and a satisfactory filling made. 

Pilot trials were then conducted to 
cook and cool the custard in Votator 
processing equipment—similar to the 
apparatus used to prepare starch paste 
in the manufacture of salad dressing. 
The result was a custard far superior 
to that made by the conventional 
method. The custard was very smooth 
and uniformly cooked. 

Surprising, too, was the fact that the 
15-see. 230-deg.-F. cook in Votator 
equipment did not result in a weeping 
custard. This is probably due to flash 
heating and quick cooling. 

By connecting two 100-gal. slurry 
tanks to the equipment, a continuous 
operation is carried out. Ingredients 
can be added and mixed in one tank, 
while custard is being processed from 
the other tank. 


How Cooker and Coolers Work 

The Votator processing equipment 
itself consists of three insulated hori- 
zontal cylinders, each having a rotating 
shaft with scraper blades. The first 
cylinder is steam-jacketed and works 
on 50 lb. of steam pressure. The sec- 
ond is wster-jacketed, operating on 2 
gal. of water a minute. And the third 
is cooled by direct-expansion refrig- 
eration. The custard is cooked in the 
first cylinder, precooled in the second, 
and finally cooled in the third. 

An automatic flow-diversion valve 
was installed at the discharge end of 
the cooking cylinder. If the custard is 
undercooked, this valve instantly di- 
verts custard leaving the cook cylinder 
back to the slurry tank for reproe- 
essing. 

When custard reaches the prescribed 
temperature, the flow-diversion valve 
closes. Normal flow then takes place 
through the cooling cylinders. Auto- 
mati¢ reeording controls maintain cook- 
ing temperature within 2 deg. F. 


Effective Sterilization 


As much as 800 lb. of uniformly 
smooth custard cream can be heated to 
230 deg. F. and cooled to 40 deg. F. 
each hour. Laboratory and pilot plant 
data showed that custard inoculated 
with Staphylococcus aureus and Es- 
cherichia coli can be pasteurized at 185 
deg. F. in 15 see. 

However, such pasteurization does 
not destroy enough  thermoduries. 
Subsequently, a 230-deg.-F. eook for 
2 min. was found adequate to reduce 
these organisms. Accompanying box 
shows that an almost sterile custard 
was obtained. 

The Votator units are not normally 
equipped for the 2-min. custard cook. 
So a special holding coil made of sani- 
tary pipe was looped between cooking 
and water eylinders. Thus, a 2-min. 
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How Quick Cook 
Curbs Bacteria 


Of 11 uncooked custard lab-test sam- 
ples with per-gram bacteria counts 
of— 


1,310,000 2,700,000 
885,000 2,150,000 
183,000 7,200,000 
184,000 28,600 
172,000 11,400 

and 218,000 


. + every one counted less than 100 
bacteria per gram after a 2-min. Vota- 
tor cook at 230 deg. F. 





holding time can be maintained at 220- 
230 deg. F. 

Cooling custard to 40 deg. F. has sev- 
eral advantages: (1) Time required to 
set the custard is shortened; (2) quick- 
setting prevents the filling from soaking 
into the pastry shell and making the 
shell soggy; and (3) bacterial growth 
is reduced to a minimum during sub- 
sequent filling and enrobing and during 
distribution of the goods to the stores. 

The common feed pipe from the two 
slurry tanks to the lobe-type positive- 
displacement pump is also connected 
to a water line. Thus, a third tank is 
not needed for the water to flush the 
Votator cylinders at the end of opera- 
tions. The water is also used to push 
out custard remaining in the equip- 
ment. In this way, about 50 Ib. of eus- 
tard is recovered. A two-way valve 
and timing prevent the water from en- 
tering the filling hopper. 


Pastry Filled Automatically 
The custard is piped from the cool- 
ing cylinder directly into the closed 
hopper of the specially designed eclair- 
(Turn to page 186) 





How Eclairs Retain 
*“On-Table” Quality 
In 14 samples of custard taken from 
new-process eclairs that had stood for 
12-16 hr. at room temperature, the 
bacteria counts per gram were only— 


4,400 1,000 
2,800 2,000 
6,000 1,400 
5,000 2,000 
1,800 3,500 
2,600 1,400 
3,000 and 900 


- + » giving the very low average of 
2,700 bacteria per sample—twhich is 
noted as far under the 30,000 limit set 
for bottled milk by New York City. 
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MOUTH LESIONS, commonly attributed to riboflavin deficiency, were prevalent 
in 1944 (21.7 percent). But by 1948 incidence had dropped to 9.7 percent—a 
significant improvement credited to increased riboflavin in enriched flour. 


Enriched Food Products Are Credited 
For Better Health in Newfoundland 


Check on population, after four years of bolstered 
diet that included improved margarine and flour, 
conclusively proves value of fortified products 


R. M. WILDER 


Professor of Medicine, 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 


Thanks to the island government’s 
enrichment program, the Newfound- 
lander is healthier today than he was 
four years ago. This is elearly in- 
dicated by results of two elinieal sur- 
veys of the island’s population—one in 
1944, one in 1948. 

In 1944, malnutrition was common 
in respect to vitamin A, thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and acid. At 
about this time, however, a number 
of corrective measures were instituted, 
including fortification of margarine 
with vitamin A, and enrichment of 
wheat flour with B vitamins. 

When, in 1948, the investigators re- 
turned to Newfoundland and_resur- 
veyed the population, the state of 
nutrition with respect to vitamins A 
and B had progressed from unsatisfac- 
tory to satisfactory. Much of the 
apathy and listlessness observed in 
1944 was gone. The reported death rate 
had fallen, and still births and deaths 
of infants less than 1 year of age were 
strikingly reduced. 


ascorbie 
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The bearing of these data on the 
significance, to public health, of the 
bread and flour enrichment program in 
the United States warrants emphasis. 
This program, involving initial enrich- 
ment of white flour and white bread, 
and later of degerminated corn meal, 
was introduced at the beginning of the 
recent war as a method for improving 
a dietary situation considered pre- 
carious. 


American Dietary Habits 


Reliable estimates of the food con- 
sumed during the 30-year period pre- 
ceding 1940, show that American diets 
have improved in a number of respects. 
Over these years, increasing quantities 
of dairy produets, green and yellow 
vegetables, and citrus fruits were con- 
sumed. These changes resulted in in- 
creased amounts of several nutrients— 
notably vitamins A and C—in the food 
supply per head. 

Adequacy of the diet with respect to 
vitamin B, and niacin had steadily de- 
clined, however. This was explained by 
two changes in the food environment : 
Replacement of the slightly-longer-ex- 
traction flour of the 1800’s with white 
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flour, and the tremendous rise in use 
of sugar. These two products accounted 
for nearly half the calories of Ameri- 
can and western European diets, yet 
both foods were poor in vitamins. 

White flour, in its production, loses 
half or more of the thiamin and niacin 
of wheat. And sugar contains no vita- 
mins at all, or almost none. Also, in 
this 30-year period, 1910 through 1939, 
the consumption of grain products 
(mostly flour) was cut almost in half. 
The vacuum thus created was filled in 
two ways—to a minor extent with 
foods that carry more vitamins than 
does unenriched white flour, and to a 
major extent with sugar, which con- 
tains less. 

This, then, was the background of 
factors leading to enrichment of white 
flour. It might have been more sensible, 
as some have thought, to adopt use of 
whole wheat flour and to eat less sugar. 
But educating people to eat less sugar 
and to eat brown flour had proved to 
be a hopeless task, whereas vitamins 
and minerals could be added to white 
flour without any change in color, taste 
or cooking qualities. And these vita- 
mins were made relatively inexpensive 
through technical developments. 


Widely Approved Program 


The program was endorsed by all 
the important public health bodies of 
the country, among them the Food & 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, the American Medical 
Assn., and the American Public Health 
Assn. It also received the full support 
of the national organizations of millers 
and bakers. Principally because of 
them, enrichment was extended within 
a year or two to cover some three- 
fourths of the nation’s bread and fam- 
ily flour. 

In the meantime, the Army and 
Navy had demanded enrichment of 
their flour, and in 1943 War Food 
Order No. 1 had required enrichment of 
white bread. Effective period of the 
War Food Order came to an end in 
1946, but by then more than 20 states 
had laws requiring enrichment of bread 
and flour. In several of these states, 
provision for the enrichment of corn 
meal was included in the enrichment 
law. 

The enrichment program’s rapid ex- 
tension was truly astonishing—and all 
the more surprising because support 
for it was largely based on theoretical 
grounds. Benefits had been dem- 
onstrated only by experiments on ani- 
mals and by very small seale feeding 
studies with human subjects. Also, the 
need for the program was not too evi- 
dent, since the outward signs of vita- 
min deficiency commonly go unseen, 
even by physicians. 


the 


Some scientists objected on 
ground that the program was not 
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needed in our well-fed country; others 
on the ground that more was needed 
than the program could provide. 
Doubts were thus created, and as time 
passed, interest waned. Recently, the 
attitude of many who were formerly 
warm supporters of the program, has 
been one of rather passive acquies- 
cence, with little active faith in the 
public-health advantages. 


Newfoundland Experiment Convincing 


In Newfoundland, however, we have 
had a demonstration of the value of 
enrichment—a value which everyone 
can recognize. Here is an experiment 
in nutrition with conditions controlled, 
as demanded by the scientist, yet on a 
seale large enough to be impressive to 
the layman. 

In 1944, a nutrition survey of the 
people of Newfoundland, requested by 
the Government of that country, re- 
vealed that malnutrition in regard to 
vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, 
and ascorbic acid was common.’ These 
deficiencies were found in association 
with extensive dental caries, poor mus- 
cular development, and infant mortal- 
ity. Tuberculosis rates were from two 
to three times as high as those encoun- 
tered in populations of similar ancestry 
in more favored regions. 

The war of 1939-45 led to a pros- 
perity unparalleled in the history of 
the country. The improving economie 
status, which was only just apparent in 
1944, was obvious in 1948. Imports of 
food inereased. And between 1944 and 
1948 a number of corrective dietary 
measures were instituted. 

Increased emphasis was placed on 
education in nutrition; the majority of 
schools distributed dry milk and cod 
liver oil; orange juice was distributed 
to nursing mothers and infants; mar- 
garine was fortified with vitamin A; 
wheat flour was enriched with thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron, and, after 
January, 1947 with bone meal. 


Improvement in Nutritional Status 


Then in 1948, the group of investi- 
gators—the same physicians, with two 
exceptions—returned to Newfoundland 
and condueted a resurvey in the same 
season and, generally, in the same 
localities that were studied before. 

A total of 868 persons were exam- 
ined in each survey (see Table I). A 
feature of this study, which probably 
is unique in nutrition investigations, is 
that 227 individuals examined in 1944 
could be reexamined by the same exam- 
iners four years later (Table II). 

The 1948 clinical examination re- 
vealed a striking decrease, compared 
with 1944, in the incidence of those 
; 1 Data. on nutritional deficiencies taken 
from Resume of Medical Resurvey of 
Nutrition in Newfoundland, by W. R. 
Aykroyd, N. Jolliffe, O. H. Lawry, P. E. 


W. H. Sebrell, R. E. Shank, F. F. 
Tisdall, R. M. Wilder and P. C. Zamecnik. 
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abnormatities produced by a deficiency 
of vitamin A or of one or more of the 
B vitamins. The incidence of dry, star- 
ing (bristling) hair, of roughening of 
the skin due to hyperkeratosis of the 
hair follicles, and of thickening and 
opacity of the conjunctiva over the 
white of the eye—all signs found in 
vitamin A deficieney—was strikingly 
decreased. 

Angular stomatitis (cracking and fis- 
sures at the angles of the mouth) and 
cheilosis (abnormal degrees of fissuring 
and chapping of the lips), both associ- 
ated with riboflavin deficiency, were en- 
countered much less frequently. The 
incidence of magenta-colored tongues 
and of tongues with enlarged or abnor- 
mally small papillae, signs frequently 
associated with a deficiency of niacin, 
was lowered to a third or less of that 
observed before. 


Marked Reduction In Other Deficiencies 


Clinically measurable signs attrib- 
utable to deficiency of thiamin, were 
encountered infrequently in both sur- 
veys. However, other abnormalities, for 
which lesser degrees of deficiency of 
thiamin may have been responsible, 
were less in evidence in 1948 than in 
1944. This applies especially to dys- 
pepsia, constipation, listlessness and 
apathy. 

A number of other abnormalities fre- 





quently observed among malnourished 
people, and of common occurrence in 
Newfoundland in 1944, were found to 
be less frequent in 1948. These include: 
Suborbital pigmentation (darkening of 
the skin below the eyes), decreased in 
incidence from 16.5 to 1.7 percent; 
telangiectases (dilation of skin capil- 
laries), decreased from an incidence 
of 10.7 to 0.9 percent; congestion of 
the blood vessels about the cornea of 
the eye, decreased from 46.4 to 23.2 
percent; and blepharitis (inflammation 
of the eyelids), decreased from 24.3 to 
10.8 percent. 

It is of interest that the diet in New- 
foundland was found to be adequate 
with respect to calories both in 1944 
and in 1948. Nutrition in regard to 
protein, iron, calcium and vitamin D 
also appeared to be fairly satisfactory, 
insofar as could be determined by clin- 
ical examination, and by checking 
serum protein levels, blood hemoglobin 
and phosphatase content. Signs of rick- 
ets were infrequently encountered. 


Ascorbic Acid Deficiency 


Not all types of abnormalities ob- 
served in 1944 had improved by 1948. 
Those for which a deficiency of as- 
corbie acid is thought to play a part 
has actually increased in prevalence. 
Thus, in 1944, 41 percent of the per- 
sons examined had abnormal degrees 
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NEWFOUNDLAND was ideal for this large-scale experiment in nutrition. Map 
shows island’s location, off coast of Canada, the survey center of St. John’s and 
outlying ports covered in the two clinical investigations. 
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These Figures Tell the Story of Better Health 


TABLE 1—SIGNS OF MALNUTRITION Resulting from Deficiencies of Vitamin 
A, Riboflavin, Niacin and Thiamin, Decreased Markedly When Margarine and 


Flour Were Fortified. 


—" 





Clinical Findings for All Persons E ined in Newf 














b> Poy 
Number of Persons Examined 509 474 
Signs of Abnormality Percent 
Hai 
Dry otating pune Sch scndivaces coco 11.4 1.7 
Skin of Body and Li ane 
Xer 4.3 7.6 
Mild follicular changes 43.2 23.6 
Follicular keratosis 6.2 7.6 
Perifolliculosis......... 2.0 9.9 
Crackled skin............ 2.7 1.9 
Skin of Face 
Folliculosis...... Pe a 9.9 3.4 
— , Ps 5.5 4.9 
Sut orbital epeeinien 15.3 2.3 
Telangiectasis.. 13.6 1.3 
Eyes 
Thickening of conjunctiva, all 
eas carusesoiesrdawseess 79.3 75.1 
Hypersmia, all grades... 21.2... 48.5 29.5 
Blepharitis, PE shclvsseeeeswee 20.0 11.6 
grade 2 and greater.. 7.3 2.3 
Lachrymation...........0.00% 8.4 11.0 
PROUIIOIIE 06 5 oc osicvescess : 8.4 10.5 
Lips 
Angular stomatitis............... 24.7 12.4 
CRONE, BIOES 2 ois cece cicvene 41.0 39.2 
grade 2 and greater............ 32.6 7.6 
Gums 
Red 1 hypers emia, grade 1. . 25.2 33.3 
grade 2 and greater............ 18.2 18.6 
Blue congested?................. 7.8 
OS err ree os 4,3 55.9 
Interdental ‘papille lost. 22222271! 21.7 18.1 
I adavenncwusicascewandes 53.9 31.4 
eaeuetins: ceaceaas pane eau 25.9 22.6 
RE EE See mec eee a 14.4 8.9 
Teeth? 
Malocelusion, severe............. 19.4 20.3 
Active caries, severe............. 59.6 74.9 
Loss of teeth, moderatet.......... 16.7 21.1 
marked or complete’........... 20.4 45.6 
Tongue 
Reddened. . A 3.8 
Magenta 10.9 0.6 
Swollen. 7.1 1.5 
Hypertrophic papille ti 13.2 17.5 
tip and else 19.3 7.0 
Atrophic papilla tip 15.4 4.4 
_ tip and re 21.0 5.7 
Fissuring, severe, multiple. 11.2 11.8 
Muscles 
Poor development, winged scapula. 9.6 9.3 
Neurologic signs 
Absent knee and ankle jerks...... 2.3 1.3 
lem of of vibratory sense........... 
ne a ee 4.0 7.0 
Malleoii ere Tee re Po ee 1.5 2.7 
Maa vikGwesedaciack accuses 0.8 1.3 
Tender calf muscles.............. 2.3 1.7 
ae 0.8 


Squatting test*. 





1944 1948 1944 1948 Difference! 
1948-1944 
Percent Percent Percent 
7.4 3.6 10.1 2.5 — 7.6 
0 3.0 3.0 5.5 o08 
25.6 19.0 37.7 21.5 —16.2 
1.1 3.3 4.6 5.6 ia 
1.9 2.5 2.0 6.6 + 4.6 
0.4 0.3 1.9 1.2 rie 
2.2 1.0 7.5 2.3 5.2 
3.3 1.5 4.8 3.3 Wan 
19.4 1.0 16.5 Be -14.8 
4.5 0.5 10.7 0.9 -98 
74.9 36.3 76.6 57.5 -19.1 
42.0 15.5 46.4 23.2 —23.2 
13.2 6.1 18.0 9.1 — 8.9 
4.1 1.0 6.3 1.7 — 4.6 
2.9 8.1 6.2 9.7 ven 
3.7 8.4 6.8 9.6 
16.3 6.3 21.7 9.7 
45.1 34.0 42.2 36.9 
11.5 4.6 26.2 6.2 
26.8 38.1 25.8 35.5 
Re 8.6 14.8 14.1 
3.3 6.5 
42.0 49.7 45.2 53.1 + 7.9 
16.3 10.4 20.2 14.6 — 5.6 
47.2 23.4 52.2 27.8 24.4 
14.9 14.7 22.6 19.0 ; 
8.9 4.1 12.7 6.7 -— 6.0 
21.2 19.3 20.0 19.8 PY 
65.6 72.8 61.4 74.0 +12.6 
27.2 16.5 20.1 19.0 one 
12.3 25.9 17.8 36.6 +18.8 
1.8 0.8 5.8 2.4 . 
8.9 0 10.2 0.3 -99 
0.4 0.5 4.9 1.0 coe 
14.5 42,7 13.7 14.9 oe 
24.9 8.7 21.1 7. —13.4 
10.4 3.0 13.9 3.8 —10.1 
12.6 1.8 18.4 3.9 —14.5 
4.8 3.9 9.2 8.1 
12.6 7.4 10.5 8.3 oe 
0.7 1.3 1.8 1,3 
0.3 2.8 2.9 5.1 
0 1.0 1.0 2.0 
1.0 0.6 1.2 
3 OS | 0.3 0 1.0 
0.4 0.7 


1 Figures preceded by a minus sign, represent statistically significant improvements in 1948 as 
pared with 1944. Figures bam py a plus sign represent worsening in same period. Three dots {ndi- 


cate that difference is without statistical significance. 


2 Examination for blue congestion of gums was not made in 1948. 
* Caries and loss of teeth, so prevalent in 1944, were similarly prevalent in 1948. 


* Teeth lost, 4 or less, 
* Teeth lost, 5 or more. 
* Results of squatting ‘test not recorded in 1948. 





of reddening of the gums and 45.2 per- 
cent showed abnormal swelling of the 
gums, types of lesions which may re- 
sult from ascorbie acid deficiency. 
Both of these lesions were more preva- 
lent in 1948. 

Active dental caries and loss of 
teeth, very serious problems in New- 
foundland, also increased in incidence 
in 1948. Analysis cf blood and urine 
for several nutrients gave information 
about the adequacy of the diets. Com- 
parison of the chemical data of 1948 
with those of 1944 showed little change 
in hemoglobin or serum protein, and 
a small decrease in serum ascorbic 
acid. In contrast, there were dramatic 
increases in the excretion of thiamin 
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and riboflavin, and in the level of vita- 
min A in the blood serum. 


Listlessness and Apathy Gone 


The people encountered in 1948 were 
better dressed than they were in 1944, 
and their homes appeared to be bet- 
ter tended. Of more significance was 
the increased alertness of the persons 
examined. Gone to a gfeat extent were 
the apathy and listlessness so notice- 
able in 1944. The children no longer 
waited patiently for their examina- 
tions. They clustered around the tables 
of the examiners unless they were 
shooed away. More monitoring was 
required. They were interested and 
curious, as children ought to be. They 
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swarmed over the decks of the motor- 
boat when it docked at the outlying 
ports and had to be herded off. They 
engaged in games and play, whereas 
the absence of play had been remarked 
upon in 1944. 

The quality of life had improved 
in Newfoundland. So, too, to judge by 
such criteria as mortality rates, had the 
quantity of life. The reported death 
rate from all causes fell from 12.1 to 
10.5 per thousand of the population. 
The number of deaths from tuberculo- 
sis decreased sharply, and the rate of 
still births and of deaths of infants less 
than 1 year of age was strikingly 
reduced. 


Economics Not a Factor 


Other things oceurred which may 
have influenced the nutrition of the 
population and with it the public 
health. Much more money was avail- 
able, and could have purchased more 
or better food. Data indicate that this 
was not the case, however, for not all 
outward signs of malnutrition had de- 
creased. Only those had lessened which 
could have been affected by addition of 
vitamin A to the margarine and of 
riboflavin, niacin and thiamin to the 
flour. Phere was no improvement, in- 
deed, a worsening, with respect to the 
prevalence of lesions relatable to de- 
ficieney of vitamin C. 

Chemical analyses of the blood and 
urine of the people told the same story: 
Improvement with respect to vitamin 
A, niacin and riboflavin, probably also 
with respect to thiamin; no change or 
even worsening with respect to vitamin 
C. The people simply hadn’t bought 
more fruits and vegetables. Had they 
done so, the values for vitamin C in 
their blood would have shown it. 

Some increase in imports of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables was offset 
by diminished home production. More 
milk was procured in cans, but less was 
produced in many outlying ports, with 
a net effect of questionable importance. 
In any case, increased purchase of 
processed fruits and vegetables and of 
milk and meat was relatively small. 
Much of the increase was probably 
consumed by the military forces on the 
island. The only food category for 
which increased consumption was 
clearly evident was that of sugar, jams 
and candy. From the qualitative point 
of view, this could not have helped the 
nutritional condition of the people. 

The program of public education in 
nutrition, and the distribution of skim 
milk, cod liver oil and concentrated 
orange juice, could have had but little 
effect, for otherwise the urines would 
have shown more vitamin C and out- 
ward signs of vitamin C deficiency 
would have lessened. We thus inevita- 
bly must give the principal credit for 
the improvements observed in New- 
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foundland between 1£44 and 1948 to 
enrichment of the flour and fortifica- 
tion of the margarine. 


Lesson for Us 


Now what does all this mean for us 
—spelled “U. S.”—reputably the best- 
fed people in the world, with vitamins 
to spare? In point of fact, the foods 
consumed per head from 1935 through 
1939 (before enrichment) provided lit- 
tle in the nature of a margin of safety 
with respect to the vitamins, thiamin, 
riboflavin and niacin, and the minerals, 
iron and caleium.* No liberal provision- 
ing applied to vitamin C, vitamin A, 
protein and food energy. Shortly after 
1941, however, the food consumed per 
head did provide the necessary factor 
of safety for thiamin, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron—thanks mainly to enrichment 
of the bread and flour. 

In most areas of the United States in 
the period 1935 through 1939 malnutri- 
tion undoubtedly was less than that in 
Newfoundland. Even so, almost every 
U. S. survey showed that many persons 
were involved. Furthermore, individ- 
uals may be affected severely by mal- 
nutrition even when the general inci- 
dence is low. For example, in hospitals 
in New York City, it was not unusual 
to encounter beri beri and pellagra. 
But by 1943, in Dr. Jolliffe’s wards at 
Bellevue Hospital, these severe nutri- 
tional diseases which result from lack 
of thiamin and niacin had disappeared. 


Vitamin C Deficiency Here Too 


In New York City, as in Newfound 
land, the improvement was unaccom- 
panied by any lessening in abnormali- 
ties related to lack of vitamin C, which 
led Dr. Jollife to attribute its specifie- 
ally to enrichment of the bread, and 
not to a general improvement in the 
diet, made possible by greater income. 

The same probably can be said about 
the pellagra of our southern. states. 
This disease, formerly very prevalent 
in that region, has almost disappeared 
in recent years. The betterment has 
been attributed to war prosperity and 
the purchase of better food by the in- 
habitants. But the Newfoundland ex- 
perience prompts me to question that 
interpretation, and to give the credit 
for the change to enrichment of the 
flour and corn meal. 

What is good for Newfoundland is 
also good for us. White flour and re- 
fined corn meal furnish together a rela- 
tively enormous proportion of the eal- 
ories of the diets of the less privileged 
sections of the population. Enrichment 
of these calories with niacin, riboflavin 
and thiamin, provides a way of imme- 
diately correcting the principal short- 
comings of such diets, as was shown in 

* Esther Phipard and Hazel K. Stiebel- 
ing: “Adequacy of American Diets,” Jour- 


nal of the American Medical Association, 
139:579-85 Feb. 26, 1949. 
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Analysis Gives Further Proof of Trend 


TABLE !I—WHEN SAME PERSONS WERE RE-EXAMINED In 1948, Lessen- 


ing of Malnutrition was Similar to that 


of the Entire Test Group. 


Clinical Findings of 227 Persons Examined in 1944 and Re-Examined in 1948! 





Signs of abnormality 
Hair 


Mild to foilicular changes......... Cuvedevesqeconse 
DOING 5. onc vwenet deine cidadace bes 


Perifolliculosis...... . . 
Crackled skin...... 


Ski in of face 

0 \o ehdaee el ea 
Suborbital Pigmentation 
Telangiectasis..... 





Eyes 
Thickening of geninantis a, all grades 
yperemia, all grade 
Blepharitis, grade 1 
grade 2 and greater 
Lachrymation 
Photophobia. . 


ips 
PNR. 6 oa. occ acacencnaveesoatacnha 
Cheilosis grade | 


grade 2 and greater 


Gums 

Red hyperemia, MOM BY cose Rew ncitiaee? delxcouae é 

grade 2 and ue 
Swollen. ...... 


Teeth} 


BOOGIE BOOED os ov cccnveceeneoccaddbudus 
Loss of teeth, moderate. ......... chwkewtinende 
CUREUGE OF GUIIIIOD Ss 6 cc cicinc cece ccdaenudesciie 





tip and elsewhere. . 
Fissuring, severe, mult 


Muscles 
Poor development. .... 
Winged scapula 


Neurologic Signs 
Absent knee jerks... 
Absent ankle jerks 
Loss of vibratory sense 


Ti 
Tende r > calf muascles....... 

















Difference? 


1944 1948 1948-1944 
Percent Percent Percent 
teeececeee 8.4 1.8 — 6.6 
re 2.6 8 ose 
etnies 35.7 25.0 —10.7 
isibaneinerns 5.3 7.0 aa 
seve eared 1.3 12.3 +11.0 
weekmie oe 1.8 2.6 oes 
7.9 3.5 
4.4 5.7 
7.0 2.2 
1.3 0 
79.3 ‘ 
27.8 —23.7 
12.3 
0.9 - 88 
12.8 
14.1 
pandas a. 10.6 ees 
etewe 44.9 42.3 ese 
26. 7.5 18.5 
age en aeee 24.2 37.0 +12.8 
deacaunas 15.0 13.2 ae 
Sindaadkada 41.4 54.6 ° 
17.2 15.4 as 
52.0 29.5 —22.5 
24.2 18.1 P 
10.1 7.5 
errr ce 20.7 22.4 ven 
62.6 70.1 ‘eae 
12.3 22.5 +10.2 
eagaeneuae 26.4 44.1 +17.7 
3.5 2.2 F 
9.7 0 - 9.7 
4.8 2.2 vie 
26.4 20.7 : 
25.1 10.1 ~15.1 
31.7 4.4 —27.3 
29.1 5.7 —23.4 
8.8 11.0 a 
nal sian 15.9 13.2 aes 
cadusate 14.5 9.7 ccc 
0 3.1 
as 1.8 5.7 
ehavacved« 1.3 7.9 + 6.6 
tatenede 1.3 4.0 eee 
veeseceade 1.3 1.8 eee 
2°9 9 


1 Persons examined in expats 190; in St. John’s 37. 


2 See footnote ! of Table I. 





Newfoundland. As also shown there, 
however, a brief increase in money in- 
come, even when accompanied by nutri- 
tion education, may not affect improve- 
ment of the diets. 


Other Vitamins Needed 


We do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that the enrichment program has 
completely solved the problem of nu- 
trition in Newfoundland, or anywhere. 
As a first step, it has proved extremely 
beneficial in Newfoundland. Even so, 
the quantity and quality of life in New- 
foundland leaves much to be desired. 

The lesions attributable to deficiency 
of vitamin C remain to be corrected. 
And diet improvements in respect to 
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vitamin C, and in other respects, are 
undoubtedly required. The final an- 
swers to the problems of nutrition, in 
Newfoundland as elsewhere, depend on 
education, which in turn must be com- 
bined with either long-term mainte- 
nance of a reasonably high standard of 
living, or with some provision, other 
than that accomplished by money in- 
come, whereby foods can be distributed 
in response to needs. 

The above article is based on paper, 
“Recent Nutritional Surveys of New- 
foundland ; Significance of Findings,? 
presented by author at Conference on 
Recent Nutritional Surveys in New- 


foundland, held at Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, April 4, 1949. 
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BUBBLE GUM: From the Mix to the Final 1-Cent Package 


MIXER is tilted to pour 800-lb. batch of gum base into large trough on tote truck, which is later rolled to filter. 
Then, the filtered gum base is blended with corn syrup, powdered sugar, and flavor to produce the bubble gum. 


EXTRUDER—5,000 lb. per hr. capacity—forms gum SEALING IRON welds ropes into continuous strand, 
into ropes. Detector (lower right) spots stray metal. which is then fed into kiss-wrapping machine (left). 


CARTOONS are registered by electric-eye unit as they SIGNAL BOARD indicates to kiss-wrap operators size 
are fed to kiss wrapper together with outerwrap. and condition of wrap going to packing department. 
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CARAMEL WRAPPER is designed to square-wrap 500 
pieces a min. Electric eye registers double wrapper. 





SPECIAL UNIT puts five square-wrapped pieces on 
cardboard boat, and overwraps package with cellophane. 


What It Takes to Make Quality Penny Items at a Profit 


Volume output, with fewer rejects, is achieved by Fleer’s labor-saving 


machines that wrap up to 500 pieces of bubble gum a minute 


JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor, Food Industries” 


To the youngster, the popping of 
bubble gum is the aeme of simple 
pleasure. But to the manufacturer, the 
penny confection is a very serious— 
and exacting—business. He must con- 
stantly keep on his toes to make sure 
that the popping is all in the gum— 
and not in his processing lines. 

With the voungsters demanding an 
extra large piece of attractively 
wrapped gum, plus such premiums 
as cartoons and fortunes, eosts can 
easily get out of hand, especially when 
the gum retails for only a penny. So 
it has to be a big-volume, efficiently 
run business. 

It is definitely that at Frank H. 
Fleer Corp. of Philadelphia, where 
almost 100,000 Ib. of bubble gum is 
produced daily. And here is how this 

’ firm has hit the target in the bubble 
gum business: 

1. Advaneed manufacturing meth- 
ods are being used and the newest 
equipment has been adapted—even re- 
designed—to the company’s needs. 

2. A well-organized staff keeps pro- 
duction running smoothly, constantly 
looks for ways to pare operating costs, 
and department teamwork in 
tackling problems. 

3. Management continually is im- 
proving personal relations in order 
to increase production, to maintain 


uses 
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quality products, and to make duties 
of the workers less difficult. 

High working efficiency, economy 
and quality are attained in the base- 
making, mixing, extruding, wrapping 
and packing departments. 

Making the Gum Base 

First, let us see how these improve- 
ments are accomplished in the base- 
making department. Pallet-loads of 
raw base materials are transported 
to this department by fork-lift truek. 
Double-blade, steam-jacketed mixing 
kettles are tilted to pour these in- 
gredients—preweighed—into the mix- 
ers where they are blended. 

After 800-lb batches of chewing gum 
hase are mixed, the kettles are tilted 
again to empty the gum into 
large troughs on tote trucks. The base 
is hauled to a hydraulie filter which 
has stainless steel screens to remove 
possible foreign matter. After being 
pumped through the filter, the base 
is again collected in stainless steel 
troughs on tote trucks. 

Next, we come to the final-mixing 


base 
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department. Here, 900-lb. batches of 
gum are prepared in double-blade, 
steam-jacketed mixing kettles. Batches 
containing filtered gum base, plus corn 
syrup, powdered sugar, and flavor, are 
mixed for about 12 minutes. The gum 
is removed from the mixers onto tables, 
where it is cut up into 50-lb. sections. 
These are gravity-fed by chute to the 
forming department on the floor be- 
low. 


Steps to Improve Mixing 


Two innovations in the mixing de- 
partment have resulted in new effi- 
ciency, economy and quality. These 
developments are technies employed in 
the addition of flavor and powdered 
sugar to the mixers. 

First, a proficient method of adding 
flavor to the mixers has been devised. 
Formerly, the required amounts of 
flavor for each batch were weighed by 
the laboratory into separate containers. 
Now, the flavor from the storage tank 
is piped into a_ specially designed 
stainless steel measuring vessel. This 
vessel has overflow holes, at a pre 
determined depth, to control quantity 
of flavor which it holds. As a result of 
this installation, it is no longer neces 
sary to weigh flavor for each batch 
or carry and pour it. Also, losses due 
to spillage are avoided. 

Second, instead of using commercial 
powdered sugar, which sometimes be- 
comes lumpy and must therefore be 
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sifted, the company puts granulated 
sugar through a micropulverizer im- 
mediately before adding it into the 
mixers. The micropulverized sugar is 
in a fluffy condition, and when used 
in this state, a better and more uni- 
form gum can be made. The unit 
grinds 3,000 lb. of sugar an hour to 
specifications that call for 80 percent 
through 200-mesh sieves and 98 per- 
cent through 100 mesh. 


Metal Detector Installed 


Now to the extruding department: 
Here, higher quality and increased pro- 
duction rates are achieved through 
use of a metal detector on the ex- 
truding machine. This detector is an 
eleetronic device that inspects the ten 
pencils or “ropes” of bubble gum 
leaving the extruder. Metal particles 
with a spherical diameter as low as 
0.039 in. ean be spotted—no matter 
how deeply they may be buried in the 
gum under inspection. 

The detector consists ot two box- 
like heads that are separated by two 
plastic spacer blocks to form an open- 
ing—the inspection aperture. Gum 
leaving the extruder is passed through 
the inspection aperture. Here, it is 
continuously sereened by a high-fre 
quency electro-magnetic field set up 
by coils imbedded in the plastie panels. 
If metal is present in the product, a 
reaction takes place which actuates an 
interlock that stops the extruder 
and the conveyor. Gum containing the 
metal is immediately rejected, the op- 
erator cutting out a short section of 
each extruded “rope” between two 
markers on the machine. 

The bubble gum extruder operates 
at the rate of 5,000 lb. an hour. Ten 
ropes of gum, each of 11%-in. dia., are 
formed simultaneously. Leaving the 
extruder, the ropes travel by canvas- 
belt conveyor through the electronic 
metal detector to the automatic guillo- 
tine that euts them to lengths to fit 
hoards. The boards are then placed 
on metal racks, where the gum is 
permitted to “condition”, so that it 
can easily be formed, cut, and 
wrapped. 


Kiss-Wrapped at 220 a Minute 


Most striking improvements are in 
the wrapping department. Emphasis 
is on high-speed wrapping, with fewer 
rejects on the kiss- and square-wrap- 
ping lines. Here is how fast-wrapping 
is accomplished on the kiss-wrap line: 

Lengths of bubble gum are joined 
into a continuous strand and fed into 
the machines, which form the confec- 
tion to a eylindrical shape and cut it 
to proper length. Simultaneously, pa- 
pers (cartoon and outer wrapper) are 
fed from two rolls, cut, and wrapped 
together over the gum by twisting both 
ends of cartoon and outer wrapper. 
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The kiss-wrapped gum then drops 
through a chute onto a canvas belt- 
conveyor that carries it to the pack- 
ing department. 

Single registration for the comic 
cartoon is accomplished by an electric 
eye. Speed of each machine is 220 a 
min. 

More than double the wrapping 
speed—500 a min. per machine—is 
achieved on the square-wrap line. For- 
grove type of caramel wrapping ma- 
chines, equipped with electric eyes, for 
double registration (width and length ) 
of both the cartoon and the outer 
wrapper, have been redesigned and 
adapted to meet the company’s needs. 

In accomplishing such a high speed, 
the modified caramel wrapper: (1) 
forms the gum to correct shape (2) 
cuts it to proper length, (3) feeds 
paper from a roll, (4) splits paper 
into two halves—eartoon and outer 
wrap, (5) folds the cartoon (6) cuts 
cartoon and outer wrap at scoring 
point, (7) wraps two pieces of paper 
around the gum, (8) tucks ends of 
wrappers, and (9) heat-seals wrappers. 

A conveyor takes square-wrapped 
gum, single file, to a 5-count selector. 
As the timed selector revolves, it picks 
off 5 pieces of gum and transfers them 
to the pack-off conveyor, which is at 
right angles to the conveyor leaving 
the wrapping machine. 

At the end of the pack-off conveyor, 
an operator picks up 25 pieces of gum 
with a metal paddle and packs them 
into cartons—4 layers of 25 pieces of 
gum to a carton. 

The newest 5c.-package consists ot 
5 pieces of square-wrapped gum on 
a cardboard boat, automatically cello. 
phane overwrapped and_heat-sealed 
The nickel package-wrapping machine 
is synchronized to operate with the 
caramel wrapper—100 of the 5e. pack- 
ages a min. 

Signal System Cuts Rejects 

Finally, let us see what improve- 
ments there are in the packing depart- 
ment. The number of rejects has been 
materially eut down on the kiss- 
wrap line through a signal system. 
This system has been set up for the 
quality control inspectors to tip-off 
kiss-wrapper operators regarding the 
condition of the gum being conveyed 
to the packing department. 

Electric signs flashed on a board in 
front of the operators read: “Good 


Wrap,” “Register (difficulty with 
registration),” “Small Gum,” “Un- 
wrapped,” and “Open Ends.” There 


is a red light to illuminate the par- 
ticular sign which applies to the con- 
dition of the operation at any time. 
After leaving the inspector, kiss- 
wrapped gum goes to the packing sta- 
tion, where the individual pieces of 
gum are packed into boxes. Next, 
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the boxes are conveyed to the weigh- 
ing station, where they are counted 


by weight—100 pieces per box. In- 
serts are added and boxes are lidded 
and semi-automatically sealed with 
Scotch tape. Boxes are then packed 
24 to a ease. And cases are finally 
automatically glued and sealed. 

Boxes containing 100 = square- 
wrapped pieces of gum are carried on 
pallets by fork-lift truek to the pack- 
ing department. The boxes are then 
machine-wrapped with wax paper— 
rate 60 per min. Corrugated card- 
board sleeves are placed over the boxes 
before they are packed 24 boxes to 
a ease. Cases are then automatically 
glued and sealed. 

Nickel square-wrapped packages are 
packed in display boxes—20 packages 
to the box. The boxes are packed 24 to 
case. And eases are finally automati- 
cally sealed and glued. 


Good Organization Wins the Battle 


The struggle to keep production ex- 
penses down, as labor, materials, and 
distribution costs rose, has been met 
by the manufacturing department. 
And the battle would not have been 
won unless the manufacturing depart- 
ment was organized so that kev re- 
sponsibilities could he assigned to 
personnel capable of handling them. 

The manufacturing department, un- 
der supervision of Plant Superintend- 
ent W. E. Diemer, specifically operates 
to keep production running smoothly, 
aceording to this program: (1) Prob- 
lems relating to plant layout and to 
doing a job efficiently are tackled by 
a methods engineer and his two assist 
ants; (2) installation, maintenance, 
and alteration of building and equip- 
ment are the responsibilities of the 
plant engineer; (3) hourly wage rates, 
determined through job evaluation and 
a plan of wage incentives, are set up 
by a wage and cost engineer; and (4) 
production is directed by the general 
foreman. 

The manufacturing department 
works closely with sales, and strives 
to pass on all savings in production 
costs to the sales department. With 
these savings, the sales department 
builds up its merchandising structure 
—strengthens its position in the mar- 
ket through further promotional ac- 
tivities and additional product values. 


Value of Supervisory Meetings 


Another step taken to keep produc- 
tion going smoothly is the supervisory 
discussion meetings set up by N. P. 
Hutson, company president. These 
meetings, held every other week, are 
attended by key personnel of the pro- 
duction, sales, accounting, research, and 
purehasing departments. 

Purpose is to coordinate the opera- 

(Turn to page 182) 
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C-RATIONS stood the test. Exposed eight years 


in “Food Industries” 


office, products were un- 
changed. Cans were satisfactory except for slight 
gas bulges—nor-microbial—on the ends of some 


cans of meat-and-vegetable stews and hash. 


Data gathered in Army studies on 
storage of the various new canned 
meats developed during World War II 
are seen of broad interest, since many 
of these products are now going to 
civilian markets. 

The research, conducted by the 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces, was for 
the purpose of determining those prod- 
ucts that might not hold up long 
enough in storage to justify retaining 
them as Army rations. 

Although this research was designed 
for military purposes only, the find- 
ings summarized in Table I have 
civilian value in that the housewife’s 
acceptance of these canned products 
depends upon their flavor-quality. The 
results should be of particular interest 
to both the packers and the whole- 
sale purchasers of large quantities of 
canned meats and meat produets—since 
these products, packed for civilian 
consumption during the periods of 
heavy marketing of meat animals are 
put up in storage prior to being sold 
during the seasons when marketing of 
animals is light and prices are higher. 

Military studies on canned meat 
products have been limited because of 
the few types of meat items used by 
the Armed Forces prior to World War 
II. The commercial shelf life of these 
few prewar items was satisfactory 
for one to two years. However, during 
World War II many new canned meat 
products were developed and some 
have been introduced to the civilian 
market without sufficient previous 
factual evidence bearing on how well 
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their flavor qualities will be retained 
under warehouse, market and consumer 
storage conditions. 

Effects of storage upon the flavor 
quality of canned meats and meat 
products and upon the interior sur- 
faces of cans are detailed in a report 


compiled by the QF&CI.* 
How Tests Were Made 


Samples of canned meats and meat 
products were obtained from various 
manufacturers and taken from the 
same run of ingredients or from the 
same retort basket so that they would 
be as nearly identical as possible. The 
items were formulated and processed 
according to definite specifications 
(CQD Tentative Specifications in effect 
at that time) and were standard items 
of large-scale production. Studies of 
these samples began within thirty days 
after packing. 

Tests were carried out at room tem- 
perature (72 deg. F. + 10 deg.), and 
also at 100 deg. F. Storage at 100 deg. 
F. simulated the severe conditions ex- 
perienced by the Armed Forces over- 
seas. Under both temperatures, stor- 
age periods ranged from 60 to 360 
days, with examinations at 60-day in- 
tervals. All organoleptic tests and 
comparisons for appearance were made 
by the same personnel in order to 
avoid discrepancies. 

Flavor changes were determined or- 


*“An Organoleptic Evaluation of the 
Keeping Qualities of Army Canned Meats 


Before and After Storage,"’ Interim Re- 
port No. 1, Project No. 7-84-06-22, Q. M. 
Food & Container Institute for the 


Armed Forces, Research and Development 
Branch, OQMG. 
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Army Tests Reveal 
How Storage Affects 
Canned Meat Flavor 


Most foods were acceptable after a year. 
But interiors of many cans were altered, 
in some cases discoloring the products. 
Enamel-lined cans are advised to improve 
the appearance and organoleptic 
stability of the various meat items 


B. W. GARDNER, JR. 


Quartermaster Food & Container Institute 
For the Armed Forces, Chicage 


ganoleptically so as to simulate the 
test by which the consumer determines 
the acceptability of a canned meat 
product. General comparisons for the 
appearance of cans and products were 
made at the same 60-day intervals 
that the organoleptic tests were made. 

Changes in the appearance of the 
internal surfaces of the cans (as sum- 
marized in Table II) are of interest 
hecause of possible effect on flavor of 
contents. Other changes are swelled 
or bulged cans resulting from pressure 
ot hydrogen These potential 
“hydrogen swells” are not to be con- 
fused with swelled or bulged cans re- 
sulting from microbial gas developed 
"ans 


gas. 


in enamel-lined cans or unlined 
which show no deterioration on their 
internal surfaces. The comparisons 
for appearance were made, to deter- 
mine the advisability of packing the 
enamel-lined 


various products in 

cans. 

The pH of each product was 
recorded initially to show possible 


relationship to the stability of the 
products. 


Numerical Yardstick 


Arbitrary numerical values were 
used to express changes occurring in 
the products and in the eans. A 
numerieal rating of 4 and 5 in Table 
I indicates product deterioration to 
the extent of being undesirable for 


The changes in the interiors of 


use. 
the cans were also given arbitrary 
numerical values. Numerical ratings 


of 5 and 6 in Table II indicate suffi- 
cient change to affeet the general 
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appearance and organoleptic accepta- 
bility of the product. 

During storage, it was observed that 
the interiors of many cans were 
altered. In some instances, changes 
occurred which discolored the product 
itself and contributed to unaccepta- 
bility. In general, the products in 
enamel-lined cans had a better ap- 
pearance than those which were put 
up in unenameled cans. Ham with 
candied sweet potatoes and _ pork 
sausage links showed _ extensive 
changes in the interiors of the un- 
enameled cans. Use of enameled cans 
for these products would be advisable 


Data Disclose Conditions of Foods 


to improve their 


acceptability. 


appearance 


Organoleptie tests show that ham 
with raisin sauce was not acceptable 
either at 
100 deg. F. or at room temperature. 
Dehydrated meat and rice and dehy- 
showed evi- 
dences of deterioration and reduced 
palatability at the end of the year. 

Although chili con carne, frankfurt- 
ers, ham chunks, ham and lima beans, 
pork and apple sauce, pork and beans, 
pork and gravy, and pork and rice 
were acceptable after one year, an 
improvement in their appearance and 


after one year’s storage, 


drated corn beef hash 


and 


organoleptic stability, especially for 
storage at high temperatures, would 
be effected if these products were put 
up in interior-enameled cans. 


The above paper, reporting research 
undertaken by the Quartermaster 
Food d& Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, has been assigned No. 
246 in the series of papers approved 
for publication. The views or con- 
clusions contained in this report are 
those of the author. They are not to be 
construed as necessarily reflecting the 
views or indicating endorsement of the 
Department of the Army. 


and Cans at Different Storage Intervals 





TABLE !—Flavor Changes in Products During Storage at 


Room Temperature (72 deg. F. + 10 
Deg. F. 


Deg.) and at 100 


100 Deg. F. 


TABLE !!—Changes on Inside Surface of Cans During Stor- 
age at Room Temperature (72 Deg. F. -+ 10 Deg.) and at 





Changes are expressed as degree of deterioration: 0, no change; 1 and 2, slight change: 3 and 
pH values are average determinations 


Degree of Change After 
Storage, Days 


4, moderate change; and 5 and 6, extreme change. 
made on unstored samples. 


Storage 


E indicates enameled can. 





Control 

Temperature Quality 60 
Room temp. .........{ 0 
PGES. J Sicssrenct @ 
Room temp.) Very 
100 deg. F. good 
Room temp.) 
100 deg F. / 
Room temp.} 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp.) 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. } 
100 deg. F. 
Room tomo. 
100 deg. F. } 
Room temp.) \ 
100 deg. F. 
Room came? 
100 deg. F. f 
Rocm temp.) 
100 deg. F. i 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F* he 
Doom temp.) 

deg. F. 
ri Sa 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp.) 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. | 
100 deg. F. / 
Room temp. \ 
100 deg. F. j 
Room temp.\ 
100 deg. F. j 
Room temp.| 

} 


oH 
Values 
6.00 


Item 
Beef & pork loaf... 


Beef & vegetables... 5.75 


5.40 Very 
good 


Medium { 


Chili cen carne... . 

Chopped pork 6.55 
& eggs 

Corned beef hash.. 5.65 Very 

good 

Dehydrated corned Good 
beef hash 


Frank furters Poor 


Frankfurters & Good 
beans 

Meat balls & 
spaghetti 

Ham with candied 
sweet potatoes 

Ham chunks 


Good 
Fair 


Very 
good 
Ham & eggs Very 
good 
Ham & eggs & Medium 
potatoes 
Ham & lima beans Very 
g 
Ham with ras Good 
sauce 
Hamburgers Excellent 


Fair 


co coceoreoo 


Meat & beans. . 


Dehydrated meat 
rice 
Meat balls & 
spaghetti 
Meat & noodles 


Very 
100 deg. F. good 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. | 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp.) 
100 deg. F. 
Room esa.) \ 
100 deg. F. | 
Room temp.\ 
100 deg. F. , 
Room temp.\ 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp.\ 
100 deg. F. ; 


Very 
good 
Poor 


Pork & apple sauce Very 
g 


Pork & beans Fair 


Pork & corn Very 
4 


Pork & gravy. 


Corned pork loaf 
with carrots & 
apple flakes 

Pork & rice Room temp. | 

100 deg. F. | 

Room temp.\ 

100 deg. F. 

Room enn 

100 deg. F. 

Room me) | 

100 deg. F. ; 

Room temp. | 

100 deg. F. | 

Room temp. | 

100 deg. F. 


Pork sausage links. Medium 
Pork sausage meat 
Roast beef....... 


Vienna sausage 


Vienna sausage, 
skinless 
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Item 
Beef & pork loaf 


F 
F 
eg 
8 


Beef & vegetables 
Chili con carne 


Chopped pork & eggs... 


oo -- O9O CSO 


Corned beef hash 


Frankfurters & beans... . 
Meat balls & spaghetti. . 


Ham with candied sweet 


1 
1 
0 
0 
9 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 


Ham & eggs with 
potatoes 


oc 


Ham & lima beans 


WO NOS KK WS DH HO OF HS Ww ee 


Ham with rasin sauce. . 


woe 


Dehydrated meat & rice. 


me NR eR RHO NO 


Meat balls & spaghetti. . 


Meat & noodles 


Co Mm wh te: 


a — 


Pork & apple sauce 


Pork & beans 


SN Re Re te OW WOW ON WO WO HN WO NE BO OF NH WR NR ee ee wD HO 


Pork & corn........... 


Rom BONS CORD Rom mee Re mS BO OOO ID WO he HR WO Ne COO ee RO mm ND WORD eee tt: 


oe 


Pork & gravy 


WS MP NN BR Gm Re Rr OW WN WW OD WH ON WH WI me mam te OO Cm WED WH wR WwW HO 


Corned pork loaf with 
carrots & apple flakes 

Pork & rice. 

Pork sausage links... .. . 


Pork sausage meat..... 


COD me Ore 


Roast beef 
Vienna sausage 


Vienna sausage, skinless. 


tom te tt HO mt te 
toe WO OO he Oe 


toe toe tore 
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Changes are expressed as follows: 0, none; 1 and 2, slight discoloration; 3 and 4, moderate 
discoloration; 5 and 6, extreme discoloration; and 7 and §, corroded can or discolored product. 


Degree of Change After 
Storage, Days 


Initial 


Storage 
Temp. Examination 


Room temp. 
100 deg. F 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
00 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
oye temp. 
00 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
00 deg. F. 
ii temp. 
1(0 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
i= temp. 
00 deg. F. 
mae temp. 
100 deg. F. 
— temp. 
00 deg. F. 
sori p. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 
Room temp. 
100 deg. F. 


are on: 


i re 


ip 0060 8B ms wre mee: 
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SPECIAL pilot unit successfully separates sorghum grain components. 


Milo Yields To Research 


Highly useful industrial materials are recovered 


by dry milling at new Kansas pilot plant 


Cc. C. ISELY* 


Consultant, Dodge City, Kan. 


Starch, wax, oil, grits, oil meal and 
bran—obtained from milo and related 
grain sorghums by a new method of 
dry milling—are the potential com- 
mercial products to result from the ex- 
perimental project under way at Dodge 
City, Kan. 

Built by Dodge City Industries, Ine., 
the experimental plant and its opera- 
tions are financed by an aggregation 
of farmers and business men residing 
in the area extending from Dodge City, 
Kan., to Plainview, Tex., and to Rocky 
Ford and Limon, Colo. In all, 50 men 
put up $85,000 to build the plant and 
supply working capital. 

This is the pilot-plant stage of a 
forward-looking program to (1) im- 
prove agriculture in the High Plains 
region of the United States, (2) en- 
courage wider crop diversification as 
a hedge against wheat’s becoming a 
troublesome surplus, and (3) provide 
new ingredient materials for human 
foods and additional commodities for 
poultry and animal feeding and for 
industrial uses. 

For some ten years, Prof. H. N. 
Barham, industrial chemist at Kansas 
JULY, 
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State College and a nationally known 
starch chemist, has been delving into 
wider uses for grain sorghums. He has 
done a fundamental task in classifying 
the sorghum starches, has given them 
significant ratings, and has determined 
their properties. The results of his 
studies set in motion the present-day 
interest in stareh from sorghum grains, 
which were originally imported by the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture from 
Africa and China because of their re- 
sistance to drought conditions. 


Used for Feed 


As known today, sorghum grains 
include milo, kafir, durra, feterita, 
kaoliang and shallu. Until recently, 
they have been grown for poultry and 
animal feeds. They were considered to 
be substitutes for corn, but their hard 
grains were not fully digested by cat- 
tle or even by hogs. They were much 
more suitable for poultry feeding and 
were sold for that purpose at a higher 
price than corn. 

Milo and kafir are of greatest in- 
terest. Kafir makes a better forage 

*As this article was going to press, 
word came of the death of Mr. Isely at his 
home in Dodge City, May 14. His passing 


deprives FI, and other papers, of a valued 
contributor. 
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crop, while milo, with a less flinty 
berry, is the more prolific grain pro- 
ducer. Milo originally had such a 
crooked neck that harvesting by ma- 
chinery was a headache. 

The U. S. and state agricultural ex- 
perimental stations, and enterprising 
farmers from Texas northward, bred 
the kinks out of the crooked-neeked 
milo varieties and developed a straight- 
neck dwarf milo that is readily sown, 
cultivated and harvested with power 
machinery common to modern farms. 

In the meantime, A. F. Swanson, 
agronomist, Agriculture! Experiment 
Station, Hays, Kan., saw additional 
potentialities for the waxy or glutin- 
ous sorghum starch. Through selective 
breeding, he developed the Cody vari 
ety, which is highly productive of a 
waxy starch comparable to tapioca, 
and much in demand at a higher mar- 
ket price than is paid for corn stareh. 
Further breeding developments have 
produced a double-dwarf waxy milo at 
Lubbock, Tex., and a carload of that 
seed has been shipped to Dodge City 
Industries for distribution to 1949 
growers in the area. 

The plant is not making starch and 
other finished products. It merely dry 
mills the milo into its usable com 
ponents. In greatest quantity are the 
grits, now ready to market. The bran 
is being shipped to Kansas State Col- 
lege, where research workers are doing 
further work on recovering the wax. 
The germ is processed for the recov- 
ery of oil content and the making of 
oil meal suitable for feed. 

The wax has properties similar to 
those of the wax recovered from the 
leaves of the Brazilian carnauba palm 
tree and currently sells for about $1 
per Ib. A 100-lb. sack of milo bran 
yields about the same quantity of wax 
as is obtained in a year from one 40-ft. 
palm tree. 

Cody starch, which has the glutinous 
properties of tapioca root starch, was 
used in dessert powders and similar 
products during the war, when tapioca 
imports were cut off. It is also used in 
making adhesives for plywood, in the 
weaving of tire fabries, in refining 
bauxite ores to aluminum, in sizing of 
paper and textiles, in making of syrup 
sweeteners, and in other starch appli- 
cations. 

The plant is designed to process 
2,000 bu. of milo or kafir per day. Em- 
ploying about 12 men, it is run by Su- 
perintendent R. A. Warner, research 
chemist from Kansas State College, 
who designed and has directed opera- 
tions of the processing machines. Per- 
fecting of the equipment is still the 
day-to-day problem, and for that rea- 
son the plant continues at the pilot- 
plant status while opening the door to 
possibilities of a large variety of end- 
produets. 
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Wheys Once Discarded Now Provide Useful Products 


Immediately suitable for animal feeds, they can be used to enrich soups, cheeses 
and other dairy products, candy, bakery products and baby foods 


W. E. STRINGER 


Chemical Engineer, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Whey from cheese and easein plants, 
has been disposed of in many cases 
by piping to sewers, streams or rivers. 
As these practices increased, stream 
pollution resulted, and fish life was 
affected. Many states have now passed 
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laws which prohibit such dumping. 

But whey is nutritionally valuable. 
Tt is well balanced in carbohydrates, 
proteins and milk minerals, and con- 
tains riboflavin to the extent of ap- 
proximately 1.5 micrograms per mil- 
liliter. Aceordingly, whey may be used 
as an animal feed or feed supplement, 
or as the starting point in the manu- 
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facture of U.S.P. laetose and many 
other commercial products. In prepar- 
ation for these uses, whey is dried. 

A typical analysis of whey per- 
centages follows: Laetose 5.0, ash 0.7, 
protein 0.8, and water 93.5. 

Several manutacturing procedures 
are in use for converting cheese and 
casein whey into powder. One method 
1949 
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involves evaporation to a solids con- 
tent of approximately 70 percent. To 
effect this, the raw whey is concen- 
trated solely in a coil-type jacketed 
evaporator, or finishing pan, and dis- 
charged as a batch. 

One disadvantage of this method is 
the high steam cost of single- as com- 
pared with multiple-effect evaporation. 
Depending upon the volume of whey 
handled, the economics must determine 
whether the higher costs of 
single-stage are not offset by higher 
overhead costs of multiple-stage evap- 
orators. 

A combination of continuous single- 
or multiple-effeet tubular evaporation 
to 30 to 50 percent solids discharge, 
followed by final concentration bateh- 
wise in a single stage or coil-type 


steam 


Highly Efficient Equipment Does 





ABOVE: Triple-Effect Evaporators 
concentrate large volumes of whey 
preparatory to drying. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Two-Stage Dryers 
receive concentrated whey on top 
rolls, complete drying on lower 
ones. 


RIGHT: Spray Dryers have iarge 
capacities when combined’ with 
special rotary dryers. 
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jacketed vacuum pan to 70 percent 
solids, may be used advantageousty. 
In this combination, large quantities ot 
water may be continually removed in 
multiple-effect evaporators, usually the 
long-tube type with rapid circulation, 
and with high heat transfer rates 
maintained by not concentrating to a 
high solids eontent. <A high solids eon- 
tent inereases the viscosity, thus slow- 
ing down eireulation and aggravating 
the “burn-on” effect on the tubes of the 
evaporator. 

Approximately 40 percent solids is 
the upper limit which may be satis- 


factorily discharged continuously for 


long periods in one pass through mul- 
tiple-effect tubular evaporators. A 
higher solids discharge is usually ob- 
tained by reconcentration under vae- 


the Job 





uum in single or wultiple-effeet 
evaporators. Thus, by a judicious de- 
termination of solids content in the 
discharge, high evaporating efficiencies 
may be maintained continuously. 


Pumps Must Be Carefully Selected 

Choice of the correct type of pump 
is important for the continuous dis- 
charge from multiple effect evapora- 
tors. Inasmuch as the system is under 
vacuum, leaks must be guarded against 
and packings watched carefully. For 
the removal of lighter concentrated 
liquids (up to 30 percent solids) water- 
sealed centrifugal pumps may be used. 
The top of the pump casing is vented 
back to the evaporators vapor space. 

Rotary, positive-displacement pumps 
are not very satisfactory, due to their 


Photos above by Buflovak Div., Blaw-Knoe Co. 
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Whey is the Source of Many Valuable Commercial Products 





——{~ Cheese and caseinwhey 
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short life and also the galling effect 
of the whey on the rotors, even when 
stainless steel is used. Whey concen- 
trate is corrosive as well as non-lubri- 
eating. This results in loss of the 
close clearance between rotors and 
casing, necessary for the satisfactory 
operation of this type of pump. For 
heavy, viseous liquids, such as 50 per- 
cent solids whey, single-acting steam- 
driven reciprocating pumps, with or 
without water-seal, have been used 
satisfactorily. 


Batch Production of Powder 


Whey powder may be produced 
batch-wise from the discharge of the 
concentrate from a jacketed coil-type 
vacuum pan. When casein whey, 
rather than cheese whey, is used as the 
raw material, the acid is neutralized 
by addition of a lime slurry just prior 
to making the strike. As the 70 per- 
eent solids concentrate is discharged, 
whey powder from a previous run is 
mixed with it to form a pasty material 
(see Fig. 1). 

The mixing operation is accom- 
plished in a trough provided with a 
serew conveyor. Both the dry mate- 
rial and the concentrate are introduced 
in the same end of the trough, and are 
mixed as they are conveyed forward. 
This results in a soggy, pasty agglom- 
erate that is usually allowed to cure 
overnight until proper milk-sugar 
erystallization takes place. 

At this point, the material is in a 
sufficiently hardened condition to be 
spread on drying trays. This is done 
by means of a spreading device con- 
sisting of an iron trough having a per- 
forated bottom and revolving breaker 
arms which foree the material through 
the perforations onto the drying trays. 
The trays are immediately racked on 
trucks and placed in drying tunnels. 

Such dryers are usually provided 
with counter-current circulation of air, 
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so that the exit air is nearly saturated. 
Drying generally requires from 3 to 4 
hr. at a temperature of 160 to 180 F. 
Either forced or induced circulation of 
air may be used satisfactorily, but in 
either case it is important, for heat 
economy, that the tunnel construction 
be such that leakage of hot air out 
of the dryer or infiltration of cold air 
be eliminated. With high drying tem- 
peratures, tunnels constructed of wood 
are liable to warp. More satisfactory 
construction is sheet steel with proper 
insulation. 

After drying, the material is dumped 
off the trays into a hopper leading to 
a hammer mill, where it is pulverized. 
The powdered material is packed in 
100-lb. multi-wall paper bags con- 
taining an asphalt impregnated liner. 


Expensive Operation 

This method of processing is costly. 
And it is not conducive to good house- 
keeping. Considerable man-handling 
of the material is required, particu- 
larly after the evaporation step. It will 
be observed that high labor costs are 
involved in spreading of the cured 
material prior to drying. This in- 
volves labor not only to handle the 
material itself in feeding it to the 
spreader, but also for feeding drying 
trays to spreader as well as racking 
the spread trays on trucks, and then 
introducing the material to the dryer. 

Reversal of the process after dry- 
ing and emptying of the trays prior 
to milling involves still more labor. 
At the same time there is the house- 
keeping difficulty—due to the sticky 
or pasty nature of the material before 
drying, and the resuitant splattering 
of the material on the floor during 
spreading, racking, and conveying of 
trucks to the dryer. 

To offset these conditions, studies 
have been conducted leading to ad- 
vanees in the technies for both atmos- 
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IN ADDITION to animal feeds, whey can be used to produce pharmaceutical products, alcohols and vitamin rich proteins. 


pherie drum drying and spray drying. 
And in both of these methods it is 
necessary to evaporate the raw whey 
to the optimum solids concentration. 
This is usually done by preheating the 
material to a temperature above the 
coagulation temperature of the pro- 
tein (160 F.) and feeding it to mul- 
tiple-effect evaporators. Such evap- 
orators may be double-, triple-, or even 
up to quintuple effect. For drum dry- 
ing, the solids content is usually of the 
order of 40 percent, while for spray 
drying 50 to 55 percent is necessary 
to assure maximum capacity. 


Drum Dried Powder 


In the drum drying operation, a 
two-stage dryer is used, consisting of 
four steam-heated iron cylinders 
mounted on the same frame and motor 
driven. Two of the rolls are set close 
together and parallel; and the other 
two, similarly arranged, are set di- 
rectly over them. ° : 

The top drums revolve away from 
each other, and the bottom ones rotate 
toward one another (see Fig. 2). Vari- 
able speed drives are provided for each 
set of rolls, thug permitting control of 
the operations as conditions require. 
Feed to the drums is by means of an 
oscillating pipe that swings back and 
forth the length of the rolls. This 
distributes the material uniformly to 
the V-shaped trough that is formed 
between the rolls. 

By means of doctor knives, the par- 
tially dried product is removed from 
the top rolls and dropped to the second 
set of rolls. The powder is removed 
from the latter rolls by another set of 
doctor knives. Thus in a sense, a 
two-stage drying operation is per- 
formed continuously. 

Condition of the knives must be 
watched carefully to insure that they 
are kept sharp and close fitting. Other- 
wise, an insulating coating gradually 
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builds up, greatly decreasing the dry- 
ing capacity. At the beginning of 
each day’s operation, the knives should 
be carefully honed and sounded to 
assure close fit to the drum surface. 

A hood and stack are mounted on 
top of the framework to remove va- 
pors driven off during the drying run, 
and troughs are provided from which 
condensate may be piped. 

Steam pressures of about 60 psi. are 
used on the upper drums and about 
35 psi. on lower ones. Pipes for in- 
troducing steam, and for removal of 
condensate, are connected to the drive 
end of each drum’s trunnions. Con- 
tinuous removal of condensate is pro- 
vided by means of a syphon which ex- 
tends inside and nearly to the bottom 
of each drum. Small peteocks pro- 
vide means of removing non-condens- 
ible gases. Steam consumption aver- 
ages about 1.5 lb. per lb. of water 
evaporated. 


Conveying and Packaging 


The dried flaky, material removed by 
the knives is dropped onto a solid 
flight serew conveyor. From this con- 
veyor the material is usually bucket- 
elevated to a hopper for direct bagging. 
Or it may be blown into a cyclone col- 
lector, preferably leading to a hopper 
from which it is bagged. The exhaust 
from the cyclone is discharged to a 
scrubber. This consists of a vertical 
cylinder (see Fig. 2) with staggered 
baffles. A fine mist of liquid whey or 
water may be introduced at the top, 
while the discharge from the cyclone 
enters at the bottom and moves coun- 
ter-current to the spray, thus effecting 
scrubbing-washing of the dust with 
subsequent powder recovery. 

Drum drying is an efficient, labor- 
saving process. Under conditions al- 
ready described, and using drums 42 
in. in dia. by 90 in. long, a capacity 
of 600 lb. per hr. of finished product is 
obtained. This is equivalent to process- 
ing about 10,000 Ib. of liquid whey 
per hour. A limiting factor is the pro- 
duction capacity for this process, as 
compared to the spray drying capacity. 
In other words, 600 Ib. per hr. of dried 
material is considered good production 
for one piece of roll drying equipment, 
and greater production capacities 
would have to be provided by propor 
tionate increases in the number of 
drying rolls. 

On the other hand, the spray drying 
method is more adaptable to larger 
production capacities—varying from 
1,000 to 5,000 lb. dried material per 
hour. 

In the spray drying methods, eoncen- 
tration of whey under multiple-effect 
evaporating conditions to about 50 to 
55 percent solids is first performed. 
Usually, the concentrate is stored over- 
night under slow agitation to permit 
FUCY, 
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erystallization of lactose and aid in 
subsequent drying. 

Sizes of drying chambers vary from 
about 15 to 30 ft. dia. They are usually 
cylindrical at the top with tapering 
to a cone shaped bottom. The concen- 
trate is pumped to an atomizer (see 
Fig. 3) located in the top center of 
the chamber, and by means of a whirl- 
ing disk with slotted openings in the 
side, it is discharged horizontally in a 
fine spray. 

Thorough atomization is assured by 
revolving the disk at a speed of about 
12,000 rpm. 

At the same time, heated air (300 
to 325 F.), introduced into a plenum 
chamber located above the atomizer, 
flows uniformly down around this 
spray wheel. Thus the sprayed ma- 
terial and heated air are in intimate 
contact and in parallel motion. Rapid 
drying proceeds as the particles swirl 
and fall to the bottom of the cone. 

Material adhering to the sides of the 
chamber is dislodged by intermittent 
use of a Syntron vibrator installed on 
the outside wall. 


Cyclone Collectors Used 


Exhaust gases from the spray cham- 
ber are removed through small cyclone 
collectors. Usually about six in num- 
ber, they are distributed evenly around 
the upper half of the spray chamber 
and connected to exhaust fans. These 
subcollectors are split into two units by 
means of duct work, and each unit is 
exhausted by one fan provided with 
proper damper control. It is thus 
seen that, in addition to exhausting 
the gases, the subcollectors also gather 
small portions of damp material which 
might be earried off. 

Due to the nature of the product, 
complete drying is not attained in the 
spray chamber, and the material dis- 
charged from the bottom of the cone 
usually contains 85 to 87 percent solids. 
The material is led to a duct, which 
picks it up by a current of air heated 
to about 180 F., and carries it through 
a rotary dryer in order to complete 
the drying. The finished product con- 
tains about 3 percent moisture. 

The powder and heated air pass in 
parallel flow through the rotary dryer. 
This makes for poor heat economy, 
but it is necessary due to the sticky 
nature of the product, and the fact 
that the milk-sugar, or lactose, content 
of the whey powder must be main- 
tained in the hydrated form. 

A fan on the discharge end of the 
dryer picks up the finished product 
and feeds it to a eyelone collector ex- 
hausting to a Multiclone. Material 
from the cyclone drops to a storage 
hopper, then goes to a vibrating Rotex 
sereen, from which it is packaged in 
100 Ib. multi-wall paper bags. 

The above method provides a means 
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of handling large quantities of ma- 
terials on a continuous basis. Elimina- 
tion of milling is an added advantage 
of this method. And low overall oper- 
ating costs offset deficiencies in steam 
economy. Spray drying units hand- 
ling up to 5,000 Ib. per. hr. of dried 
material, or the equivalent of about 
1,500,000 Ib. of whey per day, are not 
uncommon. For large scale operations 
of this type, whey is usually tank- 
trucked in from outlying feeder plants, 
both in the form of raw whey and 
whey concentrate produced at plants 
equipped only for evaporating. 


Source of Other Products 


As stated, whey contains milk sugar 
or lactose, protein in the form of lae- 
talbumin and lactoglobulin, milk min- 
erals, and vitamins. Thus it serves as 
a raw material for further processing 
(as indicated on an accompanying 
chart). 

Whey may be processed to recover 
the milk-sugar content in the form of 
U.S.P. lactose. In this case, an animal 
feed well balanced as regards carbo- 
hydrate, protein, milk minerals and 
vitamins is also recovered as a_by- 
product. 

Or it may be subjected to prelimi- 
nary recovery of the lactalbumin, 
whieh serves as an excellent raw ma- 
terial for protein hydrolysis in the 
production of amino acids, for use as 
a bulk peptone in the production of 
such anti-bioties as streptomycin and 
penicillin, as well as for edible and 
pharmaceutical uses. This preliminary 
processing is followed by the normal 
U.S.P. lactose manufacturing process. 

Fermentation of whey offers still 
another means of processing, and pa- 
tents have been issued covering this 
phase. Lactic, butyrie and ethyl fer- 
mentations are practiced on a commer- 
cial seale. In the laetie fermentation, 
whey is fermented by means of L. 
Bulgaricus with a mycoderm, and eal- 
cium lactate U.S.P. is the primary 
end product, with calcium albuminate 
being produced as a byproduct for 
subsequent use in producing animal 
feed. 

By means of butyrie fermentation, 
whev is fermented with Cl. acetobu- 
tylicum, producing an enriched con- 
eentrate of riboflavin for use in sup- 
plementing animal and poultry feeds 
or for human consumption. Here, 
butyl aleohol, ethyl aleohol and acetone 
are produced as byproduets. 

In the ethyl aleohol fermentation, a 
lactose-fermenting veast, Saccharo- 
mices franilis, converts the milk sugar 
into volatile ethyl aleohol and carbon 
dioxide, both of whieh may be reeov- 
ered in the concentrating and drying 
operations. At the same time a pro- 
tein product, enriched with vitamins 
B, and B, ean be recovered. 
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THESE six possible offenders—water, carbon dioxide, flavoring concentrate, 
sugar, bottle and crown—should be investigated when carbonated beverages 


spoil 


Generally, it’s not difficult to detect 


which one is responsible. 


How to Hunt Down Beverage Spoilers 


You can quickly put your finger on ingredients that are 
responsible by using this observation-and-logic method. 


MOOSON KWAUK 


The Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
China Division, Colombo, Ceylon 


Spoilage of bottled beverages may 
originate in a number of places—the 
culprits being impurities in one or 
more of the ingredients used, bottles 
or crowns. And tracing the trouble 
has usually demanded a complicated 
trial-and-error checkup involving nu- 
merous painstaking chemical and bac- 
teriological operations. 

To meet the need of a plant where 
very little chemical and bacteriological 
equipment is available, a method has 
now been developed from which con- 
clusions quickly ean be drawn by ob- 
servation and logical reasoning. And 
only a few special samples are re- 
quired. 


Spoilage Defined 

The term spoilage, as it is used in 
the present discussion, comprises any 
of the following phenomena: 

1. Oil ring. 

2. Precipitate ring. 

3. Seale. 

4. Precipitate. 

5. Floe. 

6. Off-taste. 

There are only six categories of pos- 
sible, causes of spoilage: (1) Water, 
(2) carbon dioxide, (3) sugar, (4) 
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concentrate or flavoring essence, (5) 
bottles, and (6) crowns. A study of 
them, however, will reveal the diffi- 
culties that can be experienced in lo- 
cating the sources of the spoilage (see 


Table I). 


Method of Determining Cause 


Of the six sources of trouble, only 
four ingredients—water, CO., sugar, 
and concentrate will be examined as a 
first step. Mixtures can be prepared 
to consist of one, two, three or four 
of the above ingredients in the same 
proportion as in the bottled beverage. 
All mixtures must, of course, contain 
water. 

Here are all of the possible mix- 
tures that can be prepared with the 
above ingredients : 


Number of Number of 


Ingredients Mixtures 
1 1 
2 3 
3 3 
4 ] 
Total 8 


If the remaining two sourees—bot- 
tle and crown—are included, the total 
number of mixtures will be 32. It is 
evident that it is ineonvenient to 
handle so many mixtures at a time. 
Therefore, bottles and crowns will be 
dealt with later. 
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The thus-prepared mixtures, or the 
samples as they will be called, are 
allowed to stand for as much time 
as is required to produce spoilage. 
These samples are numbered and de- 
seribed in Table II, in which “x” in- 
dieates the presence of a particular 
ingredient, and ‘“—” means the ab- 
sence of it. 


Two Classes of Results 


Results of such a tabulation can be 
classified into two eategories—single- 
eause and double-cause. 

A single-cause result shows that 
only one ingredient causes the spoil- 
age. If any one of the four ingredients 
causes spoilage, then definite samples 
—and only these definite samples—will 
show spoilage (see Table III). 

A double-cause result indicates that, 
in the absence of a single cause, spoil- 
age. If any one of the four ingredients 
are together. For instance, protein, 
contained as an impurity in sugar, 
may be precipitated by the concen- 
trate, while either the sugar or the con- 
centrate, when present alone, will not 
cause precipitation. Table IV_ gives 
the relation between the particular 
samples spoiled and the two ingredi- 
ents involved. 

Examination of Tables III and IV 
indicates that there is no difference 
between the following corresponding 
single- and double-cause results: 

2 and 1-2 
3 and 1-3 
4 and 1-4. 

In any of the above three cases, the 
ingredient other than water—ingredi- 
ent 1—will be considered as the pos- 
sible cause. It will be noted further 
that for the above three cases, there is 
no guarantee that the bottle or crown 
may be the active cause of spoilage. 


Bottle or Crown Suspected 


Therefore, a second step should be 
taken whenever the results of Table 
III and IV indicate the following in- 
gredients as possible causes: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4 

The second step consist of pro- 
viding three additional samples* as 
shown in Table V, in which “n” des- 
ignates any of the ingredients sus- 
pected in view of the results of Tables 
III and IV. And Table VI serves for 
interpreting the results of samples pre- 
pared as in Table V. 

It is obvious that in the two-step 
method deseribed above, only eleven 
samples are required, whereas, as pre- 
viously indicated, 32 samples would be 
required if water, bottle, and crown 
were taken into consideration in one 
step. 

Up to this point, the scope of tracing 
has been narrowed to any one of the 





* Sample No. 1n56 is same as in Tables 
Ill and IV. 
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six categories listed in Table I. From A Few atin Mixtures dient Locate Offenders 


this point on, individual cases have to 
be handled with the same common-sense 
reasoning. 


Offending Ingredients Located 


Example I. Of the eight preliminary 
samples, the following were found to 
have flocculation : 

14, 124, 134, 1234 

Referring to T'abies III and IV, the 
result indicates that water and/or con- 
centrate may be the cause of spoilage. 
But, as noted earlier, concentrate will 
be considered as the possible cause. 
Therefore the following four samples 
were prepared : 

1456, d456, 1456, 1456” 

Of this secondary group the follow- 

ing were found to give spoilage: 
1456, 145/6, 1456” 

With reference to Table VI, the 
above result indicates that water is 
the cause of spoilage. 

An examination of the water treat- 
ment system gave these results: 


Raw water: Slightly turbid 
P =O ppm. as CaCO; 
M = 5 ppm. as CaCO; 
Cl =0 ppm. 
Treated water: Clear 
P =0 ppm. as CaCO; 
M = 12 ppm. as CaCO; 
Cl =7 ppm. 
Chemicals used: Alum 
a ash 
HTH 
Floc formation: Satisfactory 


Since the treated water is clear, sus- 
pended matter is evidently absent. 
Chlorination to 7 ppm. of chlorine 
seems to indicate the high improbabil- 
ity of microorganism as the cause. As 
a last possibility, residual aluminum 
ion may be suspected. Since treated 
water has zero P alkalinity, it is pos- 
sible that the precipitation of alumi- 
num ions is incomplete. 

Therefore, it is advisable to adjust 
the base charges of the treating plant 
so as to give better precipitation of 
aluminum ions—that is, add more soda 


Example II. Of the preliminary group 
of eight samples, the following were 
found to give oil rings: 
12, 123, 124, 1234 

Referring to Tables III and IV, it 
is evident that the cause of spoilage 
is water and/or carbon dioxide. Again, 
carbon dioxide will be considered the 
possible cause. 

Of the secondary group of four sam- 
ples, the following were found spoiled: 
1256, d256, 12576 1256” 

Therefore, carbon dioxide is obvi- 
ously the cause of spoilage. 

Examination of the system showed 
that residual oil was found in the car- 
bon dioxide cylinders after they were 
emptied. A report to the manufac- 
turer regarding the situation is indi- 
cated, or else carbon dioxide filters 
should be installed. 
FOOD 
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TABLE I—SOURCES of Spoilage With Notes om Causes and Detection 











Source Cause Method of Detection 
Water: 
Suspended matter. ...... Improper coagulation or filtration Observation agviaat grone, light 
Sed ated ion... Improper treatment 
Microorganisms......... Improp lation or filtration, or iarwae 
" insufficient chlorination 


Inferior fuel or improper scrubbing Smell! or chemical analysis 








| A renee Ch i ais's va saecxcetceeets Residue in COs cylinder 
p EEE impurities ....... Semmeatalion byproducts Smell 
Sugar 
Insoluble materials. .... . Burlap bag, etc. rer igh simple ayrup against 
stro 
Solubl TET Improper refining Chemical detection of protein 
Blereorssaiome Dulckomnies Improp i kaging, trane- Agar culture 
portation or storage 
2 
(or Flavoring Essence)... Refer to manufacturer 
. . . 
Residual washing com- Incomplete final rinse Phenolphthal, dicat 
pou: 
ane ter Observation of dried bottle against 
Gi cditccccisesies Hard wa rong nt S ne soars 
water 
a cGanatccerewscaras Improper washing Observation of dried bette a 
strong light, 


excess’ 
= inside wall of bottle wile fille 


Dirty water for final rinse pe culture in washed bottle 





Crowns: 
Crown dust. . proper cork or lith Observation 
aes ic ading/ ees 0 Taeree tin, or storage in pty id air Observation — 
Miceconpuniecas Necbvevwe Inferior glue, improper storage ~— formation on cork, or agar 
culture 





TABLE !I—EIGHT Different Mixtures are Possible Using Four Ingredients 
Ingredient usher 





2 
Water CO: Sugar Concentrate 
x _— _ oi 
x x — _ 
x _ x ae 
x “a - 3 
x x x =—_ 
Xv x _ x 
. _ x x 
x x x 


— Indicates absence of ingredient. 


234 
x Indicates presence of ingredient. 





TABLE III—CHECK ON Spoiled-Sample Numbers Indicates Offender 





nm! 
Causing Spoilage Samples Spoiled Samples Spoiled 
F 8 1, 12, 13, 14, 123, 124, 134, 1234 
2 CO 12, 123, 124) 1234 
3. Sugar... 4 13, 123, 134, 1234 
SI ole sie ca cnena nee snd xe ne 4 14, 124, 134, 1234 





TABLE IV—TWO INGREDIENTS are Involved in Double-Cause Spoilage 


Number of 

Ingredients Samples Spoiled Samples Spoiled 
1-2 Water—CO: 4 12, 123, 124, 1234 
1-3 WaterSense 4 13, 123, 134, 1234 
1-4 Water—Concentrate 4 14, 124, 134, 1234 

3 COz:—Sugar : = i 

‘Or—C trate "43 

vis Consent 2 134, 1234 








TABLE V—BOTTLE OR CROWN May iene Cause Spoilage 


1 d 5 6 ’ 
Bottlin; Distilled ames Bottle from Bottle spec. Regular Rubber 
Water" Water dient Soaker Washed* Crown Stopper 
x _ x x _ x —_ 
_— x x x —_ x _ 
x = x = Xv x ed 
x == x x = ams x 


*With concentrated acid and rinsed with distilled water. 
x Indicates presence of ingredient. —lIndicates absence of ingredient. 





TABLE VI—THIRTEEN MIXTURES Are Required When Bottle and Crown 
Are Checked 


Cause of Spoilage 


Number of 
Samples Spoiled Samples Spoiled 
1n56, dn56, 1n5’6, 1n56’ 


1n56, dn56, 1n5’6 


CQnwws 
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OUTBOUND product-loaded trailer is ready to go after tractor’s inbound load of supplies is spotted at the dock. 


Get Your Shipping Costs Down With Return Loads 


Supplies and materials brought to plant will balance outgoing shipments of 
products to keep truck haulage costs far below rail shipping vates 


HE SMALL but well-engineered 

truck fleet of the Lindsay Ripe Olive 
Co., Lindsay, Calif., offers an outstand- 
ing example of how a food processing 
plant can speed up operations and save 
money, on both inbound and outbound 
shipments, by the judicious use of auto- 
motive equipment. 

The company is the world’s largest 
in its field, processing from 22 to 25 
percent of all the ripe olives packed in 
the United States. The groves from 
which the company obtains its olives 
are «all in Tulare County and within a 
50-mile radius of the Lindsay plant. 
The plant is served by railroad and has 
its own rail siding. But good roads 
radiate in all directions, especially 
south to Los Angeles (150 miles) and 
northwest to the industrial San Fran- 
cisco Bay area (240 miles). 

Prior to May, 1948, two flat-bed 
straight trucks and one tractor-trailer 
composed the fleet. The company has 
not handled any outbound tonnage by 
rail to the San Franciseo-Oakland or 
the Los Angeles areas for 15 years, 
because it has considered the rail serv- 
ice unsatisfactory and costly compared 
with truck deliveries. Since most of the 
company’s sales are LCL to jobbers or 
chains, rather than to retail stores, the 
cost of distribution is much cheaper 
when the trucks can deliver direct to 
the purchaser. 

But this initial cost reduction was 
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only a beginning. The company soon 
discovered that even greater savings 
could be achieved by utilizing the trucks 
for return loads, thus spreading the 
overall trucking costs over more ton- 
nage. Every outbound run to the San 
Franciseo-Oakland area has a backload. 
And most of the runs to the Los 
Angeles area likewise have backloads. 
The use of its own automotive equip- 
ment is also necessary to enable the 
company to compete with other olive 
plants located closer to the California 
markets. Except in the case of salt 
used in the olive processing, all of the 
backloads consist of cannery supplies. 


Salt Corrosion 

Large quantities of salt are used in 
the olive processing operations. And 
because of its corrosive action on most 
metals, its haulage had presented un- 
usual problems. Among the difficulties 
were the effect of corrosion on the haul- 
age equipment and the need, accord- 
ingly, for both quick loading and un- 
loading. 

After investigating numerous types 
of trucking equipment suitable for 
handling backloads of damp salt into 
the plant, the company, in May, 1948, 
introduced a diesel tractor and two 35 
ft. Fruehauf stainless steel panel trail- 
ers, each capable of carrying 20 tons 
of salt. 

Since their adoption, the trailers 
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have been hauling from two to five 
backloads of damp salt per week from 
the plant of the Leslie Salt Co., situ- 
ated 200 miles from the Lindsay plant, 
at Newark, Calif. This is in the San 
Francisco Bay area, where the salt is 
precipitated from sea water by evapo- 
ration. The salt backhaul is made in 
eight hours as compared with from 
three to five days by rail. By using the 
same trailers for outbound loads of, 
canned ripe olives, barreled green 
olives, and olive oil in glass bottles and 
steel drums to the San Francisco area, 
the overall inbound and outbound rail 
freight costs have been cut about 50 
percent. 

Part of this economy has been due 
to the one tractor and two trailer set 
up. With two drivers working the 
trailers on a shuttle system, a complete 
round trip is made each day. 

While the first driver with the diesel 
tractor and one trailer is making de- 
liveries in the San Francisco area and 
then picking up supplies or a load of 
damp salt from the Leslie plant in 
Newark, the second driver is sleeping 
in Lindsay, while the second trailer is 
being loaded with an outbound ship- 
ment at the Lindsay plant. When the 
first driver with the inbound load on 
the first trailer reaches the plant each 
night, he backs his trailer up to the 
plant platform for unloading the next 
day, then disconnects his tractor and 
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since loading and unloading are carefully timed 


a 


CONVEYORS serve to unload cartoned supplies and reload trailers with outbound olives processed at plant. 


hooks it up to the second loaded out- 
bound trailer. The second driver then 
takes over and starts on his San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles outbound trip. 
Both drivers are based in Lindsay. 

In this shuttle trailer operation, the 
inbound loaded trailer lays over at the 
Lindsay plant for a full eight-hour 
working day to be unloaded and re- 
loaded, ready for the next trip. If the 
trailer is loaded with supplies in cases 
or cartons, these are unloaded speedily 
by portable sectional roller conveyors. 
For the quick reloading of cases of 
canned olives, the same conveyors are 
employed. The cases are fed onto the 
conveyors inside of the trailer body 
from a live, power-driven belt inside 


the plant warehouse. An electrie eye 
counter is used to verify the load. 

If the trailer to be unloaded is earry- 
ing a 20-ton load of damp salt, it is 
unloaded into a sump a few feet off the 
ground by means of a power operated 
scoop inside the body. The scoop is 
pulled to the rear of the trailer by 
means of a cable and capstan driven 
by a small electric motor. 

The trailer exterior sides, rounded 
front nose, and roof were made of 
stainless steel because salt does not 
affeet this metal. It is also much 
stronger than either common steel or 
aluminum. 

The trailer interior is lined with ply- 
wood to give a smooth loading surface. 


Salt keeps the schedule—at a ton-a-minute clip 


STAINLESS STEEL pane! trailers take on 20 tons of salt 
in 20 min., causing no delay in return schedules. 
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and capstan. 
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The plywood is treated with special 
waterproof material and sealed at all 
joints with stainless steel strips. 

The trailer floor is made of Diamond- 
ette steel plating, welded into one unit 
and turned up at the front and sides 
to form a shallow pan. 

In operation, the steel floor is kept 
from rusting by washing and by the 
seouring action of the loading and un- 
loading of both salt and other goods. 
But the lined walls are difficult to keep 
clean and dry. Experience proved to 
the company that some salt brine pene- 
trates the plywood wall lining and will 
attack the body exterior walls from the 
inside if they are made of either 
common steel or aluminum. 


SALT is unloaded into sump by a scoop pulled by cable 
Small electric motor supplies power. 
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5. In final packaging step, girls heat-seal . . . 


Assembly Line Makes “Mechanized” Sandwiches 





2. Then extruder injects them with fillings . . . 






3 


6. ... each wrap by holding against hot-plate 


Novel system produces molded buns which are drilled and filled to make 
snacks that vendors heat in ten seconds with special toasters 


K. D. KAHN* 

“Food Industries’ Correspondent, Los Angeles 
Photos by Mill’s Studio 
Sandwiches—unusual, tubu- 
lar, molded, filled snaecks—are being 
produced in Los Angeles. The trade 
name is a connotation signifying the 
speed of heating—only ten 
being needed to toast the delicacies in 


Radar 


seconds 


the special machine employed. 

The sandwiches themselves are man- 
ufactured on an assembly-line basis. 
Cavities are made in the buns, the 
filler is extruded into it, the sandwich 
is packaged and cased, then stored in 
a refrigerated room. The products 
are delivered in refrigerated trucks 
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to the retail vendors, who heat them 
in the special toasters before serving 
to customers. 
Manufacturer-distributors of Kist- 
ler’s Radar Sandwiches are franchised 
by the parent company in Akron, 
Ohio. This firm also sells the bun 
molds and the sandwich toasters. 


High-Type Bun Dough 
The molds comprise two parts and 
have a locking mechanism. Each pan 
holds 24 cylindrical rolls of uniform 
size (134 in. dia. by 5% in. long). 
* This is one of the last contributions 
of Foop INDUSTRIES Correspondent Kahn 


He was recently killed in an automobile 
accident in Texas 
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The dough mix, high in protein and 
sugar content, is similar to that used 
for Parker House rolls—fine textured 
and uniformly light. 

Filling materials used in making the 
sandwiches are blended by the dis- 
tributor’s cooks, who follow formulas 
originated by the parent company. 

The Los Angeles plant, of which 
Richard L. Gray is president, has a 
capacity of 500 doz. of these sand- 
wiches daily. 

Two sandwich-assembly lines are 
operated. At the start of the process, 
a 34 or 5¢ in. hole is bored in each 
bun, according to the kind of filler 
that is to be used. The boring ap- 
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3. . .. fresh-made in gas-fired copper kettles 
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7. Trucks take sandwiches to retailer, to be sold hot . . . 


paratus, a wood-type auger, drills a 
longitudinal hole through the bun 
center to within a half-inch of the end. 
A spring guide and stop plate contro] 
the depth of the hole, hence the oper- 
ator just pushes the bun into the bor- 
ing tube as far as it will go. 

Precooked fillers or those that are 
heat-blended are prepared in copper 
kettles that are gas-fired. These mate- 
rials, when ready to be filled into 
buns, are then moved to the extrusion 
lines. 

From the coring mechanism, the 
buns go by conveyor over a stainless- 
steel table to the extrusion filling sta- 
tion. Buns are filled with about 154 
to 2 oz. of mix. Hydraulic pressure 
(about 800 psi.) is used for extruding 
the materials. 


‘Wrapping Technic 

After the bun is filled, the operator 
replaces it on the conveyor and _ it 
moves to the packaging station. Here, 
a worker first opens the prepared 
wrap and positions it on the packag- 
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ing tube. Then the filled sandwich is 
dropped through the tube into the 
wrap. The wrapped, but unsealed, 
sandwich then moves on the conveyor 
to the sealing station (foreground of 
Photo 5). 


Six Kinds of Sandwiches 


The sealer first folds the 
the wrap, then holds the fold against 
a hot stainless-steel plate which heat- 
seals the protective The 
wrapped sandwiches are then placed 
in cartons. Six different kinds of 
sandwiches are produced at this plant 
—hamburger, chiliburger, chopped 
barbecued beef, cheese, minced ham, 
and weiner. The weiner sandwiches 
are cored the regular way, but are 
filled by hand. 

The boxed sandwiches are placed 
on mobile racks and moved into the 
chill room, where a temperature of 
38 deg. F. is maintained. All finished 
sandwiches are kept in this chill room 
until they are to be delivered. Thus, 
quality is maintained and there is 


ends of 


cellulose. 
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4. And sandwiches then go into wrappers 
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8. . .. from 10-sec. toaster 


protection against bacterial contami- 
nation of the filling materials. General 
sanitation is a comparatively simple 
matter, since all equipment with the 
exception of the conveying belts, is 
of stainless steel. Periodic tests on 
the product have shown an absence of 
any harmful bacterial conditions. 

Delivery is made in six insulated 
service trucks, The chilled product 
provides self-refrigeration during the 
short time required for delivery to 
vendors. One truck is considered ade- 
quate for a distributor in a community 
of 100,000 population. 


Fast Heat for Fast Sales 

Toasters employed by the vendors 
feature high capacity heating elements 
arranged to apply the penetrating 
heat completely around the sandwich 
exterior. About 10 seconds are re- 
quired to heat the sandwich thoroughly. 
Temperature developed by the toaster 
is in the 400-500 deg. F. range. This 
heats the center to about 
190 deg. F. 


sandwich 
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LEAVING HAWAII: Stored raw sugar is 





sugar is weighed and carried up inclined belt to headhouse, then dumped into silos. This plant is at Hilo. 


AND ARRIVING IN CALIFORNIA: It is bucket-unloaded, 





4 SUGAR is removed from boat’s 
hold by bucket elevators. 


IT COMES UP to belt conveyors mounted on gantries, which can be moved 
along dock to various hatches on ship. Sugar then goes to storage. 


Hawaiian Sugar Industry Converts to Bulk Handling 


Advantages over bag system are many—economical, no-container handling, 
reduced loading and unloading time, and more efficient use of space 


E. B. SCHMALZ 
Assistant Pacific Coast Editor, “Food Industries’ 
Fully 400,000 tons of raw sugar— 
nearly half of the total output of the 
Hawaiian Islands—is now being ship- 
ped to the refineries in bulk form, 
rather than in 100-lb. burlap bags. 
This striking change in the method 
of transporting the sugar has mainly 
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come about since the end of the war. 
The pioneering, however, dates back to 
1942. It was in this year that a plant 
at Kahului successfully initiated the 
bulk practice. 

But first a little perspective: The 
four major Hawaiian Islands eur- 
rently produce nearly 1,000,000 tons 
of raw cane sugar yearly. 

Most of this sugar is refined at 
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Crockett, Calif., by the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., co- 
operatively owned by the plantations. 

Certainly, bulk shipment offered 
obvious advantages. It would elimi- 
nate the cost of burlap containers; 
reduce handling costs; make possible 
more efficient use of steamer cargo 
space, and reduce time required for 
loading and unloading steamers. Off- 
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bulk-conveyed to dock and “trimmed” into ship hold 
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SUGAR is drawn from the huge bins and carried on 
continuous belt conveyors to boat at dock 


riding: 


conveyed to storage, then “belted” to refinery 





IN REMOVING stock sugar from bin, a clam-shell 
bucket drops it through center pipe to a belt. 


setting these savings would be the costs 
of the bulk facilities, 

It was decided that the advantages 
tipped the scales. 

The initial bulk sugar storage plant, 
at Kahului, on the island of Maui, was 
completed in 1942. Since then, Maui’s 
three plantations, producing about 15 
percent of the total Hawaiian pro- 
duction, have shipped all their raw 
sugar to Crockett in bulk form. 

This Kahului plant comprises 
square wooden bins with a storage 
capacity of 30,000 tons. Bulk sugar 
is delivered to the plant in rail ears 
and trucks. To load ships, sugar flows 
by gravity through openings in bin 
floors to belts which carry it to the 
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steamer holds, where it is evenly filled 
by use of the Sinden trimmer. Fea- 
ture of this machine is a belt running 
at 4,000 ft. per min. that throws sugar 
in a stream into all parts of the hold. 

On the mainland dock, two steel 
gantries were erected to unload the 
bulk-sugar boats. These gantries 
were equipped with continuous-chain 
bucket elevators which can be lowered 
into the open steamer hold. 


First Movements 


At the time of this installation— 
1942—Crockett had no permanent 
storage facilities, so the raw bulk 
sugar was stored in a section of an 
existing warehouse. 
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HERE in boat’s hold, sugar streams from a Sinden trim- 
mer, is thus evenly distributed. 





BELT SYSTEM then whisks it from storage house 
(right background) to the huge refinery (left). 


These first movements of bulk sugar 
quickly demonstrated the feasibility 
of bulk shipments. But war with 
Japan delayed further expansion. 


Bulk Capacities Increased 


The second bulk sugar plant, at 
Hilo on the island of Hawaii, was 
scheduled to begin operations as this 
magazine went to press. Here, the 
installation consists of four steel 
silos, 76 ft. high and 80 ft. in diameter. 
Each silo has a rated storage capacity 
of 10,000 tons of raw sugar, giving a 
total of 40,000 tons storage capacity. 
Now over 400,000 tons can be shipped 
annually in bulk form. 

Bulk sugar is moved from planta- 
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tion mills to the port storage plant in 
20-ton trueks. On arrival, they drive 
first into ‘an elevated scale house. 
Then after weighing, sugar is dumped 
into receiving hoppers below the floor. 

The conveyor system transports 
sugar up a series of inclines to the 
top of the storage warehouse, where 
another series of conveyors delivers it 
to any one of the four silos. 

During the filling process, a dis- 
charge tube is erected vertically in the 
center of each silo. This tube is 
formed of sectional steel pipes, 6 ft. 
in dia. and 6 ft. long. As the sugar 
builds up in the silo, tube sections are 
added one on top of the other, provid- 
ing a central discharge core through 
the stored sugar. 

The silos are emptied by means of 
an 8,000-lb.-capacity clamshell bucket 
carried by a traveling crane running 
on a superstructure over the four 
silos. The clamshell picks up the sugar 
and drops it down the discharge tubes. 
As the sugar level is lowered, tube 
sections are removed. 

At Hilo, when a steamer is loaded, 
sugar is drawn from two tanks at a 
time. From the bottom of the dis- 
charge tube, sugar is carried onto 
two parallel, 36-in.-wide belt convey- 
ors with a rated combined capacity of 
700 tons per hour, giving an average 
net loading rate of 500 tons per hour. 
These parallel belts carry sugar up a 
series of inclines to the top of a tower, 
where it is weighed and sampled. 











e 31st of a Series 


Another series of conveyors trans- 
ports it from this tower to the dock. 

The last section of these conveyors 
is set parallel to the face of the dock 
to deliver the sugar to two shiploading 
gantries. 

The new Hilo bulk storage plant 
is owned by Matson Navigation Co., 
and the Hilo Transportation & Termi- 
nal Co. is the operator, under a lease. 


Third Plant 


Another bulk sugar plant is now 
being constructed at Nawiliwili (port 
of Ahukini) on the island of Kauai. 
When completed, next year, it will be 
possible to ship about 60 percent of 
Hawaiian raw sugar production in 
bulk form. 

Few alterations were needed to 
adapt ten of Matson Navigation Co.’s 
fleet of C-3 cargo vessels to carry 
bulk raw sugar. Lower holds were 
wood-sheathed to keep sugar away 
from steamer hulls. Eyebolts were in- 
stalled to anchor the blocks carrying 
the eables that operate the dragline 
scrapers used to pull sugar from back 
hold sections to the gantry elevator. 





The new Crockett bulk storage plant 
consists of nine steel silos of the same 
type and size as those at Hilo, giving 
a total storage capacity of 90,000 tons 
of raws. Construction of this $2,500,- 
000 plant began in April, 1947, and 
five of the silos have been in use since 
June, 1948. The remaining four tanks 
were about to be put in operation as 
this article was being printed. 

Bulk-sugar ships arriving at Crock- 
ett are unloaded by two gantries on 
the refinery dock. These gantries are 
arranged to travel the full length of 
the steamer, so that sugar ean be re- 
moved from any hatch. 

Sugar from the hold is delivered 
to a receiving conveyor, which runs 
parallel to the gantries’ line of travel, 
carrying the sugar off at an average 
rate of 250 tons per hr. The receiv- 
ing conveyors deliver the sugar to 
a seale tower, where it is weighed in 
hopper-type seales and sampled. 

Leaving the scale tower, sugar is 
carried, on a system of 42-in.-wide 
belts, to the top of the storage ware 
house. Here, a series of conveyors 
delivers it to any one of the silos. 

Sugar is removed from these silos 
in exactly the same manner as at Hilo, 
but at a somewhat slower rate. At 
the bottom of the central discharge 
tube, sugar is delivered to a belt con- 
veyor. A series of these conveyors 
transports the sugar to the refinery, 
where it is again weighed before de- 
livery to the melt station for refining. 
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SUGAR PLANTATIONS OF HAWAII 









13 Pioneer Mill Company, Ltd. 


LEGEND KAUAI 14 Weilvky Suger Compony 
1 Kekehe Suger Compeny 15 Haw'n Com'l & Suger Co., 
SUGAR PORTS 2 The Waimee Suger Mill Co. ud. 
no awa 
ie e., 
g P0RT WANE table Ser tae tae Compan 
6 Grove Form Company, id. 17 Honokae Suger Compony 
* BULK PORTS 7 The Lihve Plant.Co.,Lid. 18 Poevhav Suger Company 
6 Kileves Sugar Plent. Co. 19 Homekve Mill Company 
KAHULUI — 1942 20 Keiwiki Suger Co., itd. 
OAHU 2.1 Loupahoehoe Suger Co. 
9 Weielue Agr. Co., Lid. 22 Hokaloy Plantation Co. 
wo = ae 10 tichelos Pisstation Co 23 Pepeckeo Suger Company 
11 Oshu Suger Compeny 24 Onomea Sugar Company 
AHUKINI — 1950 12 Ewe Plantation Co 25 Hilo Suger Plantation Co. 
MAUI 26 Olas Suger Company, Lid. 
27 Heweiian Agricultural Co. 


28 Hutchinson Sugar Plant. Co. 














BULK SUGAR storage plants are indicated at Kahului, Maui, and Hilo, Hawaii. Plant at Ahukini, Kauai opens in 1950. 
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Fl Award (left) goes to citrus canner for juice process involving revolutionary 





evaporator (right). 


AWARD FOR PROGRESS 


To Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative for frozen concentrated citrus juice process 


OR OUTSTANDING technological achievement 

in food processing, Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative, Lake Wales, receives the 1949 Foop 
Inpustrigs Award. This award — which goes to a 
company rather than an individual — recognizes the 
significance of the process for making high-quality 
frozen concentrated citrus juice. 

As a result of this development, the juice is pre- 
served in the near-natural form, with high vitamin C 
content and excellent flavor. The health-giving prod- 
uct is made widely available to consumers at a rea- 
sonable price and in a form permitting economical 
distribution and convenient use. 

In addition to contributing to more pleasant living 
and better health, the process is helping the citrus 
industry and citrus growers. And what is more im- 
portant to the food processing industry as a whole, 
it makes available important new know-how which 
can be applied to the processing of other liquid food 
products. 

The achievement of 20 years of research and de- 
velopment, the process represents food technology 
and engineering at its best. By creative thinking and 
ingenious application of new ideas — plus a great 
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deal of perseverance — the technologists and engi- 
neers who made the process possible solved a tough 
problem of long-standing. 

This process received a high score for each of the 
factors used in evaluating it by the members of the 
Award Committee. It is of broad significance to the 
food industry — is highly successful and of economic 
importance — involves originality in ideas and ap- 
plication of basic principles — is relatively simple 
and free from probable operating delays and me- 
chanical difficulties — creates a new market for a 
surplus raw material — and involves high standards 
with respect to sanitation, purity, appearance and 
quality of product. 

The committee which selected this process as the 
winner of the FI Award was appointed by the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists. It was composed of 26 
food technologists connected with universities and 
colleges. The chairman was Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, 
Dean Emeritus of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and first president of IFT. 

Information on the process, and its development 
and success, is presented in the following pages and 
in a foldout picture-flowsheet, on pages 92-95. 
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HEART of the process is this three-stage, high-vacuum, 
low-temperature evaporator. High efficiency is attained 
through heat-pump principle. Compressed ammonia gas con- 
denses as it supplies heat to boil juice. Then ammonia evap- 
orates and absorbs heat from water vapor given off by 
boiling juice, condensing the vapor. A pressure of 0.25 in. 
absolute of mercury is maintained in the water-vapor con- 
denser by a two-stage gas ejector. 










Frozen Concentrated 
Citrus Juice Process 
Contributes New Know-How 


Few developments in food processing have 
had an impact so intense and so widespread 


O PICK UP the story of the development of the revolu- 

tionary process for producing frozen concentrated citrus 
juice, we go back to 1929. At that time, J. L. Heid, now 
director of research for Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
was on the staff of the U.S. Fruit & Vegetable Chemistry 
Laboratory at Los Angeles. There he observed that flash 
heating in high-velocity tubular heaters permitted the canning 
of citrus juice with better flavor than could be obtained with 
kettle heaters. 

In the years following, as flash pasteurization gradually 
came into commercial use, it became evident that extension 
of the shelf life of canned juices was the next problem for the 
canning technologist. While means for doing this were being 
developed, work was also under way to solve the problem 
of delivering a preserved citrus juice with a flavor which 
equaled that of juice freshly squeezed from selected fruit. 

In tests at the Los Angeles Laboratory, juice was thor- 
oughly deaerated, canned and quick-frozen by immersion in 
alcohol at —90 deg. F. This was held at 0 deg. for several 
years without perceptible deterioration in flavor. But con- 
tainer, shipping, and storage costs were high, and facilities 
for handling the juice at 0 deg. were not generally available. 

Equipment for concentrating citrus juice had been im- 
proved meanwhile. Time in the evaporator had been short- 
ened, multiple stages introduced, and operating temperatures 
and pressures lowered. Enough improvement had been made 
in the product to indicate that it might be possible to concen- 
trate citrus juice without appreciable modification of taste. 
This could be done, it seemed, if operating temperatures, 
pressure, and time could be reduced still further. 

However, temperature of the available condensing water 
imposed a limitation on the reduction of operating temper- 
atures — unless uncondensed vapors were pumped or refriger- 
ated condensers were employed. 

To make a long story short, juice was concentrated at low 
pressures without modifying the taste. This was done with 
equipment and methods planned by L. G. MacDowell, di- 
rector of research, Florida Citrus Commission, and J. L. Heid, 
then director of USDA Citrus Products Station, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

But there was one fault with the concentrated juice. The 
flavor was flat, because of loss of volatile constituents, Addi- 
tion of orange oil, as is done with conventional concentrate, 
improved the flavor. But the investigators improved upon 
this. They developed a process for concentrating the juice to 
60 percent solids, then added sufficient unconcentrated juice 
to reduce the solids to 42 percent. The result was a concen- 
trate which, when reconstituted after freezing, could not be 
distinguished by most tasters from freshly squeezed juice. 


Engineer Makes Ingenious Suggestion 

This was real progress. And Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative decided that the product had commercial possibili- 
ties. So they called upon Mojonnier Bros. Co., in 1944, to 
supply equipment to produce it. 

The objective and the problems were discussed with 











Mojonnier’s engineer, J. A. Cross. Among the problems was 
80-deg. cooling water. This meant that it would be necessary 
to compress all vapors through a booster before condensing, 
or condense the vapors in a refrigerated condenser ahead of 
the evactors. 

Mr. Cross suggested using both sides of a refrigerant com- 
pressor system — the heat-pump principle. Water would be 
evaporated from the juice in one tubular heat exchanger, 
with heat obtained by condensing compressed ammonia. Then 
the water vapor would be condensed in a second tubular heat 
exchanger by evaporating the liquid ammonia through an 
expansion valve. This would give an approximately balanced 
system of high efficiency. In addition, the low temperature of 
the compressed ammonia (105 deg. F.) would eliminate the 
hazard of local overheating and permit adoption of the falling- 
film principle of operation for the evaporator. 

The equipment was built and pilot tests conducted in the 
spring of 1945. These tests were entirely satisfactory, and a 
commercial plant was designed. 

In February, 1948, Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
completed a new and revolutionary plant at Lake Wales, Fla. 
Incorporating the equipment and methods developed after the 
pilot tests, it was designed and built solely for preserving 
juice of carefully selected citrus fruits, without modification 
of flavor or food value. The heart of the successful process is 
quick, high-vacuum low-temperature (50 to 70 deg.) concen- 
tration of deaerated juice, followed by blending with un- 
concentrated juice, slush-freezing, canning and hard-freezing 
quickly to 0 deg. F. 

Close control of quality is another vital factor in the process. 
Top-grade fruit is inspected, then passed through a brush 
and spray washer and a detergent tank. A second inspection 
follows, then another brush and spray washing — this time 
in water containing 5 ppm. — of free chlorine to give a prac- 
tically sterile outer surface. After sorting for size by machines, 
the fruit goes to the extractors. Here again, quality is pro- 
tected. A tube is inserted in each fruit to drain the juice as 
the fruit is squeezed, bitter principles being excluded. Fast 
and closely controlled processing follows, as described on 
the foldout picture-flowsheet, pages 92-95. 


How Revolutionary Evaporator Works 


Because of the revolutionary nature and far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the evaporator, let us consider its many advantages: 

1. Multiple-effect economy in fuel or power used, at a single 
evaporation temperature. 

2. Evaporation temperatures may be fixed at any desired 
point — from less than 40 deg. to above 150 deg. — by using 
different refrigerants in the secondary cycle. 

3. No steam or other outside source of heat is used — 
power supplied to the compressors is the sole energy source. 

4. Condensate is fully recovered, making this system avail- 
able for distillation and ester-recovery processes, as well as 
evaporation. 

The transfer of heat from water vapor to a secondary vapor 
effects a tremendous reduction in volume. Vapor from water 
evaporated at 60 deg. has a volume of 1,208 cu. ft. per Ib., 
and contains 1,058 Btu. of latent heat. If this vaper is con- 
densed by transferring its heat to boiling anhydrous ammonia 
at 45 deg., the result is 1 lb. of water at 60 deg. and 2 Ib. of 
ammonia vapor at 45 deg. The volume of ammonia will be 
only 7.2 cu. ft., its latent heat, 1,058 Btu. By taking a loss of 
15 deg. in specific temperature, the volume of vapor to be 
compressed has been reduced from 1,208 to 7.2 cu. ft. 

It would be impracticable to compress 1,208 cu. ft. of 
water vapor to salvage 1,058 Btu. But it is quite practicable 
to compress 7.2 cu. ft. of ammonia, with a temperature rise 
from 45 to 103 deg., to salvage 1,058 Btu. It can be done in 
moderate size commercial equipment with the expenditure 
of only 60 Btu. of mechanical energy. 

Water is evaporated from orange juice at a rate of more 
than 4,000 lb. an hour in each of the first four units at Florida 





































































KEY PIECE of equipment in process, the Votator continu- 
ously slush-freezes concentrated juice previous to filling into 
cans. Freezing is quickly completed by passing cans through 
air blast tunnel «t —30 deg. F. 





ESSENTIAL to the operation of the efficient low-temper- 
ature evaporator, refrigeration compressors “supply” heat 
to boil juice and cold to condense water vapor which boils 
off. They operate, in effect, as heat pumps. Above is a 300- 
hp. compressor. Four such units are used, plus a 700-hp. 
compressor. 
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QUALITY CONTROL at all stages of process is important 
factor in success. Here in the control laboratory are J. L. 
Heid and C. G. Beisel. A sample of the frozen concentrate 
is being reconstituted. 


Citrus Canners Cooperative — 10,000 lb. per hour in a new 
larger unit. Three stages of forced falling-film evaporation 
are used, the three evaporators being of the shell-and-tube 
type. Water vapor from the juice is separated in flash drums 
connected to the base of the evaporators, and passes into a 
fourth shell-and-tube heat exchanger. Here it is condensed by 
boiling liquid ammonia at 41 deg. A two-stage noncondensable 
gas ejector on the latter exchanger maintains a pressure of 
approximately 0.25 in. abs. of mercury. 

It is evident that the process is quite an achievement. And 


— 


the product itself has attained distinction in a short time. 
It is becoming the pace-setter for the frozen food field. In 
some areas, its sales have been double the combined volume 
of peas and strawberries, for years the fastest selling frozen 
items. And sales are limited only by production capacity. 
Four or more companies will process the juice in Florida this 
year, and probably a dozen more plants will be in operation 
next year. 

People in the industry conservatively estimate that 6,000,- 
000 gal. of the concentrate will be sold this year. This is the 
equivalent of about 5,000,000 boxes of fruit, or 8 percent of 
Florida’s total orange crop. So the frozen concentrate will 
materially help Florida growers, who have produced six 
bumper crops in a row to glut the market and ruin prices 
received by growers. 

Top quality frozen concentrated orange juice has retailed 
at 25 to 30c. a can, which brings adequate return to grower 
and processor. Yet the cost to the consumer has been reason- 
able. Each 6-0z. can represents the juice from 4.3 Ib. of fruit, 
which would cost the housewife between 26 and 43c. And con- 
sumers like the product because it saves time and effort in 
extracting the juice and cleaning the equipment. 

The investment in plant and equipment to process a quality 
frozen concentrate is placed at about $1.00 per gallon of 
capacity per year. Makeshift modification of juice canneries 
will not permit the production of uniformly high grade 
products. 

Proof of the importance of the low-temperature evaporator 
to the food industries in general is found in the list of com- 
panies which have installed, or have ordered, the unit. These 
include other citrus juice processors, a grape juice plant, a 
manufacturer of a broad line of foods, an insulin manufac- 
turer, and a company which plans to condense eggs, if pos- 
sible. And whole milk has been concentrated experimentally. 
There is little doubt that the list of commercial and experi- 
mental applications will grow rapidly. 

It has been a long time since any single development in the 
food processing industry has had an impact so intense and 
so widespread as has the frozen concentrated citrus juice 
process. 
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“WITH” vs. “WITHOUT”. Left photo: Closeup of two 
boxes, after grueling use carrying tomatoes and olives, 
compares good condition of treated one (top) with deter- 
ioration of an untreated one. Right photo: Side and end 
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studies further reveal how coated lugs can “take it.” In 
foreground pair, resin-coated tomato-olive box is on left. 
The two lug boxes at rear (treated one is seen on left) 
employed for carrying tomatoes alone. 


Lug Boxes Preserved With New Resin Coating 


Treated boxes repel moisture, stand hard usage, and keep free of slime 
and mold growths, also resist fruit staining and are easy to clean 


Fl STAFF 


Tests made on lug boxes coated with 
a new, low-cost resin—Calresin #6-108 
—point to longer life, more constant 
tare weights, and stain-free and easily 
cleaned surfaces. 

The boxes in question are used by 
fresh-fruit eanners, freezers, dehydrat- 
ors, and packers to transport produce 
from field to plant. While no actual 
count of these boxes is available, it is 
estimated that hundreds of thousands 
are in use. 

Box losses sustained by individual 
processors have run from 5 up to 15 
percent annually. Greatest percentage 
of these losses is due to general deteri- 
oration during winter storage and rig- 
orous use during the harvesting season. 

Various lacquers, paints, and varn- 
ishes have been applied experimentally 
as lug-box coatings. Most of them, 
however, have been turned down for 
failure to satisfy the stiff requirements 
—such as for wearing quality and re- 
sistance to moisture and growths. 

An ideal coating will harden and 
seal the surface of the shook, making 
it more resistant to hard usage. And 
resistance to moisture is a “must”’. 
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Granted, the tests of the new coating 
conducted by a large western food can- 
ner may not be conelusive. But they 
do indicate that this coating acts as an 
excellent preservative and protection 
for boxes. The resin cover provides a 
seal that, in field uses, strikingly mini- 
mizes weight variations due to moisture 
pickups. And it also gives the boxes a 
hard, smooth surface that is highly 
sanitary and easily cleaned. 


How Boxes Are Coated 


One hundred new lug boxes were 
treated by immersion in Calresin for 
40 to 60 see.—this period being deter- 
mined as most satisfactory in giving a 
proper impregnation and also allowing 
a free run-off when the boxes are 
drained immediately after dipping. The 
boxes were then allowed to dry at at- 
mospherie temperature for a period 
of 48 hours. 

All boxes were weighed before im- 
mersing them in the resin and after 
drying. There was an average gain in 
weight of 1.8 oz. per box, with a range 
of 0.3 to 3.8 oz. The smoothness or 
roughness of the shook, the grain of the 
wood, and other manufacturing differ- 
ences, influenced weight variations. 
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All boxes showed satisfactory penetra- 
tion and coverage by the resin, when 
dry. 

The amount of coating used per box 
was approximately 5 0z. Cost of dip- 
coating each box is not high. And since 
this test, there has been a reduction in 
the price of the new coating. Lower 
costs are promised in large seale dip- 
ping operations. 

To facilitate identification, 
boxes were individually numbered and 
each end was painted with a green 
cross. 


coated 


First Test and Results 


Coated boxes and a like number of 
uneoated (control) boxes—all manu- 
factured at the same time—were first 
used for tomato harvesting. Forty-five 
days after dipping, a number of the 
lug boxes were examined at the plant. 
The boxes had been in use for three 
weeks during the tomato harvest, mak- 
ing at least five round trips from the 
fields to the cannery. 

All resin-treated boxes were found in 
good condition, with the coating intact 
except for a few small areas subject to 
hard impact. The nails were free of 
rust, and they still held the boxes 
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How Resin Works Into Wood 





IMPREGNATION is graphically shown (left) in this comparison of treated and 
untreated shook sections. Tracer dye was put in resin to reveal penetration. 





Coated Boxes Show Lower Weiqht-Gains 
WEIGHT DATA on Coated and Uncoated Lug Boxes Before and After Use 


Average 

1.8 — c Gross 
(Weights in Ounces) Weight 
Unused 

New coated lug-boxes 150.0 

New uncoated lug-boxes 148.0 
After Tomato Harvest 

Coated lug-boxes 148.8 

Uncoated lug-boxes.. : 155.2 
After Tomato-Olive Use 

Coated lug-boxes 190.0 

Uncoated lug-boxes aA 236.0 


* Weight of coating. 


Net 

Ranges of Weight Average Percent 
Changes Weight Weight 
cinorincaenie eae caerccani Gain Gain 

Minimum Maximum or Loss or Loss 
+ 0.3" + 3.8¢ + 1.8 + 1.2 
7.0 + 5.0 1.2 0.8 
wares +16.0 + 7.2 + 4.8 
+28.0 +53 +42.0 +28.0 
+62 +108.0 +88.0 +59.0 








firmly. There was no evidence of rot 
at any area. The boxes had been easy 
to wash. They were also clean and 


bright, with no tomato stains or adher- 
ing debris. 

On the same day that this plant ex- 
amination was made, a number of 
coated boxes were inspected in the 
field, and they proved to be in similar 
rood condition. 

Next, there was an examination of 
the untreated control boxes, which 
had undergone the same usage as the 
coated lugs. All nails were found 
rusty, and they were slightly loosened, 
as indicated by the fact that hand- 
holds, bottoms, and sides of these lugs 
would give slightly when the boxes were 
lifted under load. There was evidence 
of nail-hole rot, shown by darkened 
areas surrounding the nails. Further- 
more, these boxes were stained with 
tomato juice. Also, dried seeds and 
skin fragments adhered to the shook. 


Second Test and Results 


Following the tomato all 
coated and control boxes were weighed 
and transferred to the company’s olive 
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plant, to be used for transporting olives 
from euring vats to size-graders. 

This was a severe test for the lug 
boxes—for into them went olives dip- 
ped directly from curing vats contain- 
ing a 10-salometer brine. During the 
olive season, this brine is continually 
being poured over the boxes as work- 
men transfer the olives. Uncoated 
boxes rapidly increase in weight due to 
the absorption of brine. Mold and 
slime accumulate on the surfaces of 
the shook. And, at season's end, the 
boxes are usually so badly rotted and 
weakened that they must be discarded. 

After 30 days of use in the olive 
plant, coated and control boxes were 
examined. There was then an appre- 
ciable difference in color between the 
coated and uncoated lugs. The coated 
boxes retained their bright, clean ap- 
pearance, with no evidence of mold or 
slime. Nails were still holding tightly 
and, while the boxes had inereased in 
weight, the wood was not waterlogged 
and soft as in the case of the controls. 

Under these unusual conditions, the 
resin-coated boxes showed weight in- 
creases that varied between a minimum 
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of 28 oz. and a maximum of 53 oz. (see 
table). The average increase in the 
weight of these lugs was about 42 oz. 

But, the untreated control boxes 
showed a much greater degree of brine 
absorption. Weight rises varied be- 
tween 62 and 108 oz., with the average 
at about a plus-85 oz. These boxes 
were very dark in color, stained with 
fruit juices, and coated with a surface 
layer of mold and slime. Nail rot was 
progressing rapidly, and the boxes 
were becoming quite loose. 


Cite Current Plans 

While this serves only as an interim 
report, there is evidence that, in the 
treatment of lug boxes, the new resin 
is highly preservative and that notable 
moisture resistance is provided. For 
the current 1949 season, this company 
plans to coat a number of new boxes, 
dipping them at the time of manufac- 
ture. These boxes will have distinctive 
markings. 

A record of repairs and a running 
account of the condition of these coated 
lugs will be kept throughout the season. 
Other plans include the coating of lugs 
used for handling hand-cut apricots 
and the double-coating of the boxes 
used for brine-stoek olives. 

Calresin Corp., Culver City, Calif., 
maker of the new resin, is now promot- 
ing uses of the eoating on other con- 
tainers employed for handling foods. 

For example a series of tests is 
being made on resin-coated strawberry 
hallocks that contain a highly moisture 
absorbent wood. Big difficulty is the 
absorption of fruit juice and adherence 
of fragments of the fruit to the hal- 
locks, resulting in a condition ideal for 
mold growth, especially during humid 
weather. With use of the new coating, 
growers and processors expect to 
achieve a hardening and sealing of the 
surfaces of the halloecks. Any material 
adhering to the treated hallocks should 
readily wash off, and moisture absorp- 
tion is seen minimized. 


Other Crate and Tray Uses Seen 


Other tests are under way in the 
milk industry. In one test, resin- 
coated milk erates were washed 50 


times in an alkali solution. Yet, the 
crates did not pick up moisture. The 
surfaces of the coated crates were hard- 
ened and sealed so that they did not 
deteriorate when stored in coolers im- 
mediately after they were washed. 
Still other tests are being conducted 
by dehydrators. Problem facing them 
is that odors are picked up by their 
wooden dehydration trays from onions, 
garlic, and similar foods. Hence, trays 
used for one product cannot feasibly be 
reused for another. Accordingly, the 
dehydrators have turned to resin-coat- 
ing as a possible solution, and the re- 
sults thus far look promising. 
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TOMATOE 
belt to elevator of rotary steamer. 


THEN PRESSURIZED steam in the rotary unit removes 
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lye-filmed skins from tomatoes. 
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PEELED tomatoes are cleared of last traces of 
lye by water sprays in this shaker-washer. 
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New Type Lye-Peeler 
Does the Job Better 


Quality and yield up, labor saved, using 
method in which fruits and vegetables are 
filmed with caustic and pressure-steamed 


ROBERT W. KILBURN and FRANK D. HICKEY 


Chemists, Central Research Department, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif. 


Greater efficiency in commercial lve peeling of fruits and 
vegetables is now being attained through use of a new 
method. It consists of spraying a film of lye solution over 
the product—rather than immersing it—and subsequently 
exposing the product to steam under pressure in a closed 
vessel, 

In successful operation at the Matmore Canning Co., 
Woodland, Calif., the new system overcomes disadvantages 
previously encountered and considerably broadens the scope 
of the lye process in the cannery. 

Peeling is an essential step in the preparation of foods 
for canning. Lye peeling is the most widely used procedure 
in fruit canneries. The skins of many fruits and some 
vegetables are easily decomposed by the action of a hot 
lye solution. 

Decomposition is accomplished by chemieal reactions of 
sodium hydroxide with various components in the skins. 
The rate at which the decomposition takes place depends 
upon the relationships of such factors as temperature, con 
centration of lve in the solution, and composition of the 
peel, 

Pee] composition varies among individual fruits of the 
same variety due to differences in maturity and cultural 
conditions. Thus a problem is pesed in the use of the 
standard lye peeler. 

For instance, under certain conditions of time, tempera 
ture and lye concentration, part of the fruit in a lot will 
be peeled and the remainder will still be unpeeled due to 
differences in maturity. 

And if temperature or concentration of lye is increased 
in order to peel the entire lot, part of the fruit will then 
be overpeeled, with a resulting loss of product and pitting 
of the surface. The edible flesh is subject to the same 
chemical reactions with lye as the peel, and the decomposi- 
tion does not stop until the fruit is removed from contaet 
with the lye. 

Other Difficulties 

There are additional problems in the use ef the conven- 
tional method. The heat from the hot lye solution cocks the 
surface of the fruit to a depth of 1g in. or more, depending 
on the time and temperature conditions. This breaks down 
the cellular structure of the fruit, softening it. 

In the case of such products as freestone peaches and 
apricots, a considerable amount of this soft layer is lost 
when the fruit is washed and handled subsequent to peeling. 

3reakdown of the cell structure releases the juices so that 
sugar, acids, and flavor components leach out of the cooked 
layer during washing, thus lowering the quality of the 
product. Enzymes released by the rupture of cells cause 
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several minutes would be required to remove the peel from 
hes with a lye solution at 150 deg. F., whereas the 





ad 
fee ACTION OF LYE AND 
-STEAM-PRESSURE PEELER 


F 
i Flow of Tomatoes 
Is Depicted 

in Schematic View 





HOW PEELER operates continuously. Elevator slides 

tomatoes into loading pocket (A). Steam enters peeler 
shell through ports (B), and leaves at (C). Tomatoes 
discharge at (D) into washer (E). 





MINIMIZING of bruising is primary in maintaining 
quality in tomatoes. Note how gently tomatoes are 
transferred from wash tank to live roller-conveyor. 


the peeled fruit to darken if it stands around before it is 
processed. 

Improvements in the standard lye peeler during the past 
40 years have been generally of a mechanical nature. Means 
for conveying the fruit and applying the lye solution have 
been simplified, and instruments for controlling the tem- 
perature and concentration of the solution have been 
added.** Attempts have been made to overcome the limita- 
tions of the standard method by speeding up the rate of 
reaction of the lye solution on the peel.** Of the factors 
involved in the rate of reaction, temperature is the most 
important. 

As the temperature is increased, the disintegration of 
the peel takes place in a much shorter time. For example, 
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standard operating temperature of about 210 deg. F. does 
the job in 30 to 60 sec. At a temperature of 290 deg. F., 
the skin is removed in about 6 sec. 

The temperature to which the lye solution can be heated 
in the standard peeler is limited by the boiling point of the 
solution. For instance, the Mazzola process‘—based on the 
immersion rather the new film principle—utilizes tempera- 
tures up to 300 deg. F. by employing very high lye concen- 
trations with high boiling points. A 50 percent lye solution 
is required to operate at a temperature of 290 deg. F. 

This process overcomes one of the limitations of the 
standard lye peeler because the very rapid decomposition 
of the skin limits the penetration of heat into the product 
to a negligible layer on the surface. 

Use of hot, concentrated solutions is, of course, hazardous, 
and fumes are very irritating. The method also has several 
defects common to the standard peeler. Conditions must 
be carefully controlled or the surface of the product will be 
rough and pitted due to over-peeling. Lye solutions in 
both peelers become fouled with organic material from the 
decomposed skins, and the solution must be discarded 
periodically and a fresh charge added. 


Details of Operation 

In the new method, developed by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. and employed at Matmore, the film of lye 
coated on the product in the closed vessel rapidly reaches 
the temperature of the surrounding steam and the skin is 
disintegrated in a few seconds. Since the lye in actual 
contact with the product is only that amount present in the 
film on the surface, action on the flesh exposed by the 
removal of the skin is slight. 

The speed at which the produce passes through the 
pressured steam chamber is controlled by a variable drive. 
An instrument controls the pressure of steam maintained 
in the machine, and temperatures up to 300 deg. F. can be 
used. 

Temperature of the process is independent of the lye 
concentration used because the heat is determined only by 
the pressure of steam introduced into the peeling chamber. 
The three prime factors of time, temperature, and lye con- 
centration can therefore be adjusted independently to give 
optimum results for the product being run. 

Again peeling is accomplished so rapidly that penetration 
of heat into the product is limited practically to the skin 
itself, and thus a firm peeled product is produced. A can- 
nery trial on apricots demonstrated that loss of product 
due to softening of the surface can be materially reduced 
by use of the new steam-chemical peeler. 

In the new system, contamination of the lye solution (as 
in a standard unit) is another limitation which is overcome. 
In the steam-chemical peeler, the disintegration of the 
peel takes place in the steamer and the lye solution can be 
used up completely. Addition of fresh material is necessary 
only to maintain a proper amount of solution in the 
equipment. 

In the fall of 1948, Matmore installed a full commercial 
line to peel tomatoes. This is a product which cannot be 
peeled by the conventional lye peeler, hence this cannery’s 
operation illustrates the versatility of the new equipment. 

Tomatoes were conveyed on a wire-mesh belt, from which 
inspectors removed splits and rots. The belt then passed 
into an enclosed box where thin sheets of a 20 percent 
lye solution at 190 deg. F. cascaded briefly over the prod- 
uct. This hot solution moved surface wax and left a com- 
plete film on the fruit surface. 

To aid lye-film formation, a small amount of wetting 
agent was added to the solution. Excess lye draining 
through the belt was caught and recycled. 

Coated tomatoes with the skins still intact were trans- 
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ferred from the belt into the steamer elevator. This trans- 
fer from a horizontal belt to the inclined elevator was 
quite gentle, the tomatoes dropping only a few inches over 
the end pulley onto a metal chute, from which the ‘fruit 
slid into the elevator’s buckets. The buckets were self- 
leveling due to the incline, and excess tomatoes rolled back 
into the next pocket. 

Action of the peeler is illustrated in an accompanying 
schematic drawing. The down turn of the elevator buckets 
slides the tomatoes into the loading pocket at the top of the 
turret valve. The motion of the turret opens the first steam 
port through the cylindrical shell immediately after the 
loading and air is purged from the partially open pocket. 
As soon as the motion of the turret closes the pocket, the 
pressure of the steam rises to the pressure maintained in 
the manifold. 

Other entry ports through the shell introduce steam 
to maintain this pressure as the pocket passes. At the 
bottom of the shell, a blow-down port allows the steam to 
escape to a condenser. Condensate in the pocket, contain- 
ing most of the unneutralized lye, passes to waste with the 
steam. The pocket then reaches the discharge opening and 
the tomatoes drop into the washer. Water sprays in the 
steam hood condense low pressure steam, which discharges 
with the peeled tomatoes. 

Skins are removed in the turret by the combined action 
of the steam and the lye and come out in small fragments 
mixed with the peeled tomatoes. The function of the washer 
is to remove all traces of lye remaining on the surface 
of the fruit and to eliminate the peel fragments. 

The best washer for tomatoes is the conventional type 
consisting of a water tank into which the tomatoes fall, 
with an inclined roller-conveyor to carry the tomatoes 
from the tank to the canning line. Water spravs over the 
roller elevator remove particles of peel from the rolls 
and the peeled fruit. 

After delivery to the Matmore packing belt, the tomatoes 
were cored by means of a mechanical device and placed in 
cans. Since only fancy grade was packed, the defective 
tomatoes (such as green butt, sunburn, and scarred fruit) 
which remained on the belt after passing the packers, were 
chopped and sent to byproducts. This fruit could have 
been trimmed and packed under a lower grade. 


Production Figures Compared 


The plant also operated a conventional canning line using 
tomatoes from the same belt that fed the steam-chemical 
peeler. Fruit was blanched in an atmospheric steam box 
and the skins were removed by hand after coring. Near the 
end of the season, both peeling lines were completely 
equipped with mechanical coring devices so that direct com- 
parison of production rates could be made. 

Average production per worker per shift was 62 percent 
higher on the steam-chemical peeler line than on the conven- 
tional blanch line. 

This higher production rate agrees very closely with the 
study made by Purdue University. This report lists the 
results of a time study made of a manual peeling and coring 
operation from the time the tomato is reached for until the 
finished product is dropped into the container. Of this 
eycle, 55.6 percent of the time is used in removing the skin 
and 23.7 percent is required to remove the core. 

In these tests, the core removal was speeded by use of a 
mechanical device, and this shortened the entire cycle and 
thus increased the percentage of the time required to remove 
the skin from blanched tomatoes. 


Defects Noted More Easily 

Selection for various grades is much easier on the steam- 
chemical peeler line because various defects such as off color 
and white spots, which are readily visible in peeled fruit, 
are difficult to detect in the unpeeled tomatoes. Consider- 
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able lost motion is eliminated because the packers can select 
the best for canning processes and the other tomatoes that 
pass on to byproducts are thus the ones which would require 
the most time to prepare. For best results, only firm, whole 
tomatoes should be run through the peeler. 

An ingenious belt arrangement, devised by the plant 
superintendent at Woodland, automatically eliminated 
mashed and broken fruit by utilizing the ability of whole 
fruit to roll. In this way, sorting labor was greatly reduced, 
because only a small crew of inspectors was required to 
remove splits and rots (amounting to about 5 percent of 
the volume of tomatoes going to the peeler). 

Fruit which had been trimmed for mold was not run 
through the peeler, the object being to prevent loss of juices 
and solids from broken fruit during passage through the 
peeler and washer. Such fruit is not generallly suitable for 
canning anyway. 

Several lots of San Marzano or pear tomatoes were peeled 
and canned. Labor savings of the steam-chemical peeler 
were considerably higher with this variety than in the case 
of round tomatoes because of the smaller size. This year, 
the cannery plans to run apricots, freestone and clingstone 
peaches as well as tomatoes through the peeler. 

Products of a wide variety—not only apricots, freestone 
and cling peaches, but also apples, Imperial prunes, plums, 
nectarines, grapes, tomatoes, onions, Anaheim chili, Bell 
peppers and root crop vegetables—have been successfully 
peeled in the laboratory and in eannery trials. Savings in 
labor costs, material costs, or both, are expected in com- 
mercial applications. 

It may be added that preliminary studies with respect to 
DDT spray residues on apples appear to indicate that the 
DDT is decomposed, along with the peel, and removed in 
the subsequent washing operation. 


See High Versatility 

It is apparent from the list just given that the process is 
very versatile. The machine is designed to peel 12 to 20 
tons per hour, depending upon the product being run. In 
comparing the steam-chemical peeler with the standard lve 
peeler, the higher quality and inereased yield resulting from 
the more rapid peeling job are considered the most 
important faetors. 

For products such as tomatoes, the comparative economies 
involve contrasting the hand labor charges with costs of 
lye, steam, operation-maintenance and depreciation on the 
machine. Since these costs are moderate, the labor savings, 
demonstrated in the cannery run, represent an appreciable 
inerease in profit. 

Use of this machine and process is indicated where high 
capacity and versatility are required, or where the product 
resists other mass peeling methods, or where these methods 
produce low yield. In some instances, continuous high- 
pressure steam peeling without the lye filming will fulfill 
requirements, as in the case of carrots and potatoes if these 
are the only products packed. Where higher capacities than 
4 to 5 tons per hour are required, or where storage or 
maturity conditions render the product resistant to steam 
peeling, the new process may be used. 

For efficient operation, the machine requires a supply 
of dry, saturated steam at 100-psi. line pressure. Minimum 
steam capacity requirement is 30 boiler hp. Control of the 
steaming operation is simple and rapid; temperature and 
time of exposure can be changed in a matter of seconds 
without stopping the line. Exposure time may be varied 
from 4 to 20 see., and steam temperatures from 220 to 310 
deg. F. may be used. 
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INSTRUMENTS for measuring pigment content of asparagus are colorimeter (left) and spectrophotometer (right), 


New Method Gives Rapid Gage of Asparagus Color 


Practical data that check with organoleptic ratings are now supplied by 
measurement of green pigment in raw, canned, or frozen product 


AMIHUD KRAMER, R. B. GUYER, and L. E. SCOTT 


Department of Horticulture, University of Maryland 


and L. E. IDE ° 


Production & Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Color is of high importance in judg- 
ing the quality of asparagus. With 
the exception of factors that may be 
classed as defects, color is the only 
quality consideration in the 
of raw asparagus". 


grading 


For the canned and frozen product, 
a deseription of the 
in importance only to the style of 
pack. It is that 
an objective method of color measure 
ment which will 
color descriptions in physical terms 
Is very much needed. 


color Is second 


obvious, therefore, 


one define these 


Now, by the use of a new objective 
(1) Define in 
physical terms what is “green” aspar 


method, it is possible to: 


agus and what is “white” 
and (2) provide a method for ‘the ob 


asparagus, 


jective measurement of differences it 


the degree of greenness emong lots 
of green asparagus. 
The method is based on the trans 


mittance of light at 665 millimierons 
(10°mm.) through asparagus pigment 
extracts. 

Possibility of using a Beckman spee 
for the 


trophotometer colorimetrie 


*U. S. Standards for Green Asparagus 
for Canning and Freezing Mimeog. Tt 
1 Feb. 3, 1948, Washington, D.C 
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evaluation of asparagus pigment ex- 
tracts was investigated. Preliminary 
work indicated that differenta- 
tion may be obtained for acetone-ex 
tracted green pigment at the 665 milli 


good 


micron-wave length. 

The following samples were pre 
pared to see whether such an extrae- 
tion method reflects visual color values: 
Asparagus stalks, cut into 1-in. pieces, 
were then carefully sorted visually into 
nine sequential lots. Tot 1 was the 
greenest. Lot 2 to 7 contained pieces 
that were gradually lighter green in 
Lot 
-hetween white and green, 
Lot 9 had white pieces, 

After these samples were extracted 
with their 
transmittanee was 


borderline 


And 


eolor. 8 consisted of 


pieces 


acetone, green-pigment 
measured by the 


spectrophotometer. Results (see Table 


1) indieate that this method of de- 
termining the color of asparagus 


agrees closely with organoleptie evalu- 
ations—a_ practically perfect correla- 
tion, 


About the Procedure 


The new method was developed dur- 
the preliminary studies. It has 
heen used to analyze over 200 samples 


ing 
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of fresh, canned, or frozen asparagus 
prepared in Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey. The procedure comprised : 

1. Standardizing of the color instru- 
ment with a known solution of chloro- 
phyll dissolved in acetone. 

2. Blending to a uniform pulp 100g. 
of asparagus with 100g. of water in 
a Waring Blendor. 

3. Weighing 20g. of the mix, trans- 
fering it to the cup of a Waring 
Blendor with about 70ml. of acetone, 
and blending for exactly 5 min. 

4. Transfering the mix to a 100 mil. 
graduated cylinder, and making-up (to 
100ml.) with acetone. 

5. Stirring the mixture thoroughly 
in the eylinder, transfering part of 
it into a centrifuge tube, and centri 
fuging for about 10 min. at 2,000 rpm. 

6. Measuring the transmittance of 
the elarified pigment solution in a 
suitable instrument at the spectral 
band centered about 665 millimicrons. 

7. Converting percent of transmit- 
tance to ppm. of chlorophyll. 

The Beekman 
provides a wide range of values be- 


spectrophotometer 


cause of the possibility of narrowing 
the band of light to 5 millimierons or 
However, it is not absolutely 
necessary to use this or any speectro- 
photometer, since the chorophy!] con 
tent in asparagus is sufficiently high 
so that any filter type of photoelectric 
colorimeter may be suitable. But the 
light source must be strong enough, 


less. 
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and the filter must be sufficiently nar- 
row and centered about a wave length 
of 665 millimicrons. 

Since the Leitz photoelectric colori- 
meter met these requirements, it was 
used as an alternate instrument in 
these laboratory studies. And it was 
used exclusively in the field with satis- 
factory results. A comparison of 
values obtained from these two instru- 
ments and their relation to chloro- 
phyll values are presented in Table I. 


“Borderline” Value Is 10 ppm. 


No attempt was made to determine 
relative greenness of asparagus sam- 
ples from day-to-day. 


only, independently of the presence of 
other pigments, this point could be 
determined easily. It was found that 
“borderline” samples with only a faint 
tinge of green ranged from 16 to 19 
ppm. of chlorophyll. Those samples 
which were unquestionably white 
ranged from 3 to 8 ppm of chloro- 
phyll. 

Therefore, it was concluded that 
the level separating green color from 
white would fall at approximately 10 
ppm. of chlorophyll. In terms of trans- 
mittanee, at 665 wmillimicrons, this 
value would represent 91 percent for 
the Beekman spectrophotometer, and 
94 percent for the Leitz photoelectric 


In general, it appeared that the colorimeter. Thus, a segment of as- 
objective values were closely related to paragus that contains less than 10 


organoleptie color evaluations. Al- 
though the intensity of the green color 
of raw asparagus may be important, 
the determination of what is and what 
is not “green” is even more important. 

Growers of asparagus often question 
just where the ends and the 
“white” begins, especially during eool 
weather, when the intermediate zone 
may be purple. Sinee the objective 
measures the 


“oreen” 


method green pigment 


ppm. of chlorophyll may be considered 
white. 

In regard to the confusing purple 
zone, these studies indieate that, in 
general, the green pigment starts about 
one inch, in the direction of the tip, 
from the basal point at which the 
purple color begins. 

The next qnestion to be answered 
was: To what extent will objective 
measurements of the green pigment 


of raw asparagus reflect the intensity 
of the color of the canned and frozen 
product? Aceordingly the green pig- 
ment values of the raw asparagus, cal- 
culated in terms of ppm. of chloro- 
phyll, were correlated with organo- 
leptie ratings of the canned product. 
The resultant of 0.69 indicated that 
while the correlation is highly signifi- 
cant, it is not sufficiently high to be 
used with confidence for prediction 
purposes. 


Factor of Duration 


Closer examination of the data in 
dicated that the factor of duration of 
storage was responsible for the poor 
correlation. Apparently, the loss in 
green pigment occurring in the raw 
product as a result of storage was 
not reflected in the organoleptic rat 
ings of the canned produet. 

Thus, for example, a sample of as- 
paragus which was analyzed immedi- 
ately after harvest contained 195 ppm. 
of chlorophyll. Upon holding for four 
days at 70 deg. F., the chlorophy!! 
content of this material was reduced 
to 93 ppm. Upon eanning, the organ- 

(Turn to page 190) 





Pertinent Pigment-Test Data Contrasted with Organoleptic Ratings 





TABLE !I—Green Pigment Contents, Determined by Spectro- 
photometer and Colorimeter, Are Compared With Organo- 
leptic Color Values 


Percent Transmittance Through— 





Beckman Leitz Chliorephyll 

Organoleptic Spectrophotometer Colorimeter ppm.) 
Lot 1 30.5 58 144 
Lot 2 35.0 61 126 
Lot 3 45.1 67 95 
Lot 4 >(From dark green 58.0 74 64 
Lot 5 to light green 60.4 76 60 
Lot 6 | 69.3 81 43 
Lot 7 73.6 83 36 
Lot 8 (border 84.1 89 19 
Lot 9 (white) 97.5 98 3 





TABLE ti—Correlation Coefficients Between Objective 
Color Values for Raw Asparagus and Organoleptic Ratings 
for Canned Product, Also for Objective and Organoleptic 
Ratings for Canned Color 





Correlation Between Objective Values of Raw Asp and Or i} 
Ratings of Canned Product 
FEES SOO IS IE LE me 0.69 
3 days‘ + See San Riba cK NOtoT Ce Medit Chena Kneade Mekw eas 0.87 
5 days‘ storage. . 0.89 
0.90 


7 days‘ storage 


Correlation Between Objective and Oreunalestis Ratings of Canned Product 


All samples 0.90 


TABLE !V—Relation of Green Pigment Content of Canned 
Asparagus to Organoleptic Evaluations 
Green Pigment 


re 
Organoleptic Evaluation (ppm. Chlorophyll) 











TABLE tll—Effect of Plant Parts, Storage, and Tempera- 1, White........+. 8 
e a 2. Borderline ; 16 
tures on Green Pigment Content of Raw Asparagus and 3. Very light-green : : 24 
n Organo Ss 4. Light-green i: 30 
on Organoleptic Ratings of Canned Asparagus 5. Medion WahCarcon 7 
? 6. Medium-green 44 
Series I Series II 7. Medium deep-green 54 
Se ee ee eas eee 8. Deep-green 67 
Green Green 9. Very deep-green 96 
: Pigment Organo- Pigment Organo- 10. Deepest-green 122 
Effect of Plant Parts (ppm. chlor.) leptic* (ppm. chlor.) leptic* 
4\4-in. tips 124.0 8.6 129.0 9.2 single 
Ist cut.. 59.0 5.9 66.0 a3 
2nd cut. 46.0 4.3 57.0 6.3 TABLE V—Effect of Canning and Freezing, also Cooking 
3rd cut...... ; pan 46.0 5.4 of Frozen Product, on Green Pigment Content of Asparagus 
Snaps..... 119.0 t.7 102.0 8.6 
Green Pigment (ppm. Chlorophyll) 
Effect of Storage Duration io . — —- 
m = ays oO rozen 
1 day...... 129.0 6.9 88.0 7.3 Storage Deg. F. Raw Canned Frozen Cooked 
3 days..... 119.0 6.8 90.0 7.5 F ‘ 
fe bs 2 32 182 92 143 106 
5 days..... 64.0 6.3 79.0 7.6 2 50 142 98 118 116 
5 Oy a 58 48.0 6.5 62.0 7.5 2 68 204 81 121 102 
2 86 107 96 113 87 
Effect of Storage Temperature 4 32 185 96 131 105 
32 deg. F... 105.0 6.5 84.0 7.6 4 50 79 81 a6 
3) eee , 88.0 6.7 76.0 7.3 4 68 93 72 104 5 
sO deg. s : ci 4 86 74 77 74 80 
Gidea Peck 91.0 6.7 ion P =: sian pe om ps 
2 4 5 ‘ 2 K 2 
86 deg. F 78.0 6.3 6 50 70 63 ° 102 92 
*Scale: 10 equals deepest green color to 1 equals atta, 6 68 47 55 85 75 
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Attractive Highway Plant Is Borde 


ot vs Mae ge, * a 





n’s Latest in South 


‘ “y : 











LARGE southern-colonial style plant now houses Borden’s milk and ice cream manufacturing facilities on travel- 


heavy Airline Highway outside New Orleans. 





OVER 30,000 people inspected plant during first week. 
Restaurant and ice cream founfain are features. 





DESUPERHEATER, new engine- 
room unit, improves refrigeration. 
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CONTINUOUS freezers in 
exemplify modern equipment employed in plant. 


Structures on left afford 9,200 sq. ft. of warehouse space. 


ice cream department 


Dairy Industry Developments 


Modern, attractive roadside processing plants near metro- 


politan areas spark a trend . . . New method of store 


deliveries of ice cream also noted 


ITHIN the last few years there 
has been a growing tendency for 
dairy companies to move their manu- 
facturing plants from the crowded 
metropolitan areas to attractive spots 
outside the city along a well-traveled 
highway. Such moves afford room for 
expansion as well as more healthful 
locations. 
Most recent example is the opening 
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of Borden’s new fluid milk and ice 
cream plant along Airline Highway 
outside New Orleans. This location 
makes ‘it possible for the firm to 
serve the area’s 721,000 population 
conveniently and also run a_ profit- 
able retail store. The main building— 
a modern two-story plantation type 
structure—has been erected on an 18- 
acre site with a 395 ft. frentage. Be- 
1949 
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ice Cream “Go Along” Plan Cuts Valleymaid’s Costs 








IN SYSTEM adopted by Valleymaid Creameries, Los Angeles, ice cream comes off same line as other frozen foods— 
for all go out together in single, economical delivery to markets that phoned orders previous day. 





WORKING on the orders, trucks are filled to door. No 
space is wasted for reach-in. And left-overs are “out.” 


sides being an architectural show- 
place, the new plant is equipped with 
the latest improvements of dairy de- 
sign and development. 


Delivery Development 

Meanwhile, Valleymaid Creameries 
in Los Angeles is breaking away from 
the old sehool by establishing a new 
method of ice cream marketing. 
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This company handles ice cream as 
a standard food item rather than as a 
specialty. Accordingly, it combines 
ice cream with its frozen food de- 
liveries. By filling trucks to capacity 
with prepackaged orders and by cut- 
ting down time-wasting store-door 
ealls, efficiency has been upped while 
cost of marketing has been consider- 
ably reduced. 


1949 


TIME AND LABOR are saved because the grocer gets 
everything in one call—ice cream along with the rest. 


According to the “one-stop saver’, 
as the plan is called, the grocer tele- 
phones his ice cream and frozen food 
orders the day prior to delivery. Val- 
leymaid Creameries then makes up 
orders and delivers them—like any 
other frozen food—on a drop-ship- 
ment basis. Store personne! places 
the merchandise in display or storage 
cabinets. 
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Making Potato Flour, Meal and Feed at Low Cost 


Heavy export demand and surplus crops make steam tube methods for drying 
white potatoes attractive to a wide segment of the food industry 


OW-COST methods for converting 
white potatoes to feed, flour and 
meal recently reported by the Eastern 
Regional Laboratory, may provide at 
least a partial solution to the recurring 
crop surpluses. These processes are 
particularly welcome in a year in which 
the Commodity Credit Corp. is asking 
for about 448,000,000 Ib. of potato 
flour and meal for export, as against a 
normal annual production capacity of 
only about 35,000,000 Ib. 


Production of Feed 

The process described here is taken 
from a report by Paul W. Edwards, 
Clifford S. Redfield, Albert Hoersch, 
Jr., and Roderick K. Eskew, of USDA’s 
Chemieal Engineering Division. The 
equipment must handle 75 tons of po- 
tatoes in 24 hours, producing 17.31 tons 
of feed containing 10 percent moisture. 
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The vield figure is based on a 2 per- 
cent loss. 

Wushing: The potatoes are gen- 
erally conveyed from freight cars or 
storage bins into the plant by water 
in a flume. First, they pass to the 
washer, a U-shaped trough divided into 
sections and equipped with rotating 
paddles which keep the potatoes in 
rapid motion and lift them from one 
compartment to the next. The stones 
and much of the dirt settle in the bot- 
tom of the trough and are periodically 
removed by flushing. 

A four-compartment trough approx- 
imately 214 ft. in diameter and 25 ft. 
long will properly wash at least 75 
tons of potatoes in 24 hours, using 
about 25 gal. of water per minute. 

Grinding: To reduce the potatoes to 
a form suitable for drying, they are 
ground in a hammer mill equipped with 
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a screen having 14 in. holes. Ordinary 
blunt hammers may be used. One mill 
6 in. wide by 12 in. in diameter driven 
with a 714 hp. motor, should have suf- 
ficient capacity. The mill should give 
a hammer tip speed of about 6,500 ft. 
per min. Tip speeds much higher may 
require a coarser screen. 

Mixing and Drying: The ground po- 
tatoes will contain on the average 21.2 
percent solids and 78.8 percent mois 
ture. To prevent the material from 
sticking to the tubes of the drier, the 
moisture must be reduced to about 43 
percent. This is accomplished by con 
tinuously recycling a sufficient quan- 
tity of the dried product and mixing it 
with the moist feed. 

It is important that the dry product 
and the ground potatoes be mixed 
thoroughly before they enter the drier. 
A paddle-type mixer-conveyor 2 ft. in 
1949 
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diameter and 20 ft. long and driven 
by a 3-hp. motor should be satisfactory. 
A sufficient quantity of dried material 
must be provided before the drier is 
put into operation. Thereafter, re- 
cycling 1.1 lb. of the dried product 
containing 10 percent moisture per 
pound of ground potatoes containing 
78.8 percent moisture will maintain a 
moisture content of 43 percent going 
to the drier. A steam tube drier 
handling this product will evaporate 
about 1.4 lb. of water per square foot 
of tube heating surface per hour, when 
steam is used at a pressure of 100 
psi. Thus for a factory of this size, 
approximately 3,600 sq. ft. of tube 
heating surface will be required. This 
can be obtained by using two steam 
tube driers 6 ft. in diameter by 35 ft. 
long. 

Bagging: That portion of the dried 
material not required for recycling is 
drawn off and bagged. Ordinary paper 
shipping bags, each holding approxi- 
mately 100 Ib. may be used. The 
product is a dark granular material 
suitable for feed. It has a bulk density 
of about 45 Ib. per eu. ft. 

Alternate Method: It might be asked 
why the ground potatoes could not be 
pressed to reduce drying costs. Al- 
though such a step is entirely feasible 
(if about 0.8 pereent lime is added), 
it is not generally desirable because the 
press effluent may constitute a steam 
contamination problem. 

Furthermore, up to 20 percent of the 
total solids in the potato may be lost 
in this effluent, a loss that would more 
than offset any economy in drying. Al- 
though some of the insoluble solids in 
the effluent might be recovered by 
settling, cost calculations indicate that 
it is cheaper not to press. 


Flour and Meal 


The same basic method deseribed for 
the production of feed can be adapted 
to the production of potato flour and 
meal. This product will be slightly 
more cream colored than the highest 
quality potato flour made from cooked, 
peeled potatoes. It compares favor- 
ably with flour now being produced 
commercially, with drum driers, from 
cooked unpeeled potatoes. 

The various steps are the same as 
those described for the production of 
feed, with the following exceptions: 

Because the product is to be used for 
food, the washed potatoes have to be 
sorted to remove spoiled parts. Sul- 
phur dioxide should be added to the 
ground potatoes to maintain a good 
color, and the moisture content must 
be reduced to not more than 9 percent. 
The dried product must also be ground 
and screened to produce flour or meal. 

The sulphur dioxide required to 
maintain the color is not more than 0.2 
percent of the wet weight of the po- 
INDUSTRIES, 
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tatoes. It is believed that in most cases 
less than 0.1 percent would be suf- 
ficient. The sulphur dioxide treafment 
ean be carried on effectively in a 
wooden tank, 4 ft. in diameter and 5 
ft. high, equipped with a bronze tur- 
bine-type agitator. The sulphur diox- 
ide can be fed continuously through a 
flowmeter at a rate commensurate with 
the rate of ground potatoes entering 
the tank. 

Since the average retention time is 
about half an hour, the tank also serves 
as a reservoir to equalize discrepancies 
in operating rates. The ground pota- 
toes are delivered from the tank to the 
mixer by a positive delivery pump. 

The moisture content must be re- 
duced in the drier to not more than 9 
pereent. A drier handling this product 
will evaporate about 1.3 lb. of water 
per square foot of tube heating surface 
per hour, when steam is used at a 
pressure of 100 psi. Two driers, 6 ft. 
in diameter and 35 ft. long, each hav- 
ing an evaporative area of 1,800 sq. ft., 
will handle 75 tons of potatoes in 24 
hours, making 16.6 tons of product 
The lower yield of flour, as compared 
with that of feed, results from a higher 
loss of solids (5 pereent) in the prep- 
aration of the food product and from 
its lower moisture content. 


Strain On the Stack 

When mixed with 0.2 percent. sul- 
phur dioxide, the ground potatoes have 
a pH of about 4.6. Some of the sul- 
phur dioxide driven off in the drier 
will be dissolved in the water that con- 
denses in the drier stack. This will re- 
sult in corrosion of the stack if it is not 
constructed of metal resistant to sul- 
phur dioxide. Manufacturers who pro- 
pose to use this process beyond the 
present demand for low-cost flour 
should replace the stack, when required, 
with one constructed of such metal. 

To produce flour and meal, the dried 
product must be ground in a hammer 
mill. As in the production of feed, 
the size of the holes in the ham- 
mer mill sereen and the speed of the 
mill will be governed in part by the rel- 
ative proportions of meal and flour de- 
sired. The choice may also be in- 
fluenced by the moisture content and 
friability of the product. 

The ground product must _ be 
screened. A vibrating sereen driven 
by a 3-hp. motor and equipped with 
30-mesh and 70-mesh sereens each 6 
ft. long and 3 ft. wide, should be satis- 
factory. The ground product is fed to 
the 30-mesh sereen, which is placed 
over the 70-mesh screen. Material 
passing through the 70-mesh sereen is 
flour; that held on it is meal. The por- 
tion that does not pass through the 30- 
mesh screen is returned to the hammer 
mill. 

For an investment of approximately 
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$87,500, 16.6 tons per day of potato 
flour or meal containing 9 percent mois- 
ture can be produced, at a cost of about 
$39 per ton. This figure includes all 
costs, except that of the potatoes and 
sales expense for the product. This is 
considerably below the cost of produe- 
ing potato flour by conventional means. 


Other Methods 


Should a lighter colored flour be re- 
quired for domestic use, it can be made 
by drying in two stages (two driers in 
series) using steam at 100 psi. in the 
first drier and at 50 psi. in the second. 
Obviously, peeling the potatoes would 
also improve the color, but at a sig- 
nificant increase in cost. 

In general, water can be expressed 
more cheaply than it can be evapor- 
ated. Consideration was therefore 
given to expressing sufficient water 
from the ground potatoes, after treat 
ing them with sulphur dioxide, to pre- 
vent sticking in the drier without re- 
eyeling. It was found that the critical 
moisture content of the material going 
to the drier was about 56 percent, in 
stead of 43 percent, the moisture con- 
tent of unpressed potatoes. 

However, it is not economically feas 
ible to reach 56 percent moisture in 
continuous-type rotary presses. Batch- 
type cider presses capable of develop- 
ing a pressure of 200 psi. must be used, 
and the labor costs for this are high. 
Moreover, about 15 percent or more 
of the potato solids are lost, ineluding 
valuable proteins, starch and sugar. 
Disposal of the press effluents may 
also constitute a stream-pollution prob- 
lem. Thus, although the color of flour 
from pressed ground potatoes (which 
have not been reeyeled during drying) 
is slightly superior to that of the un 
pressed, recycled product, the adii- 
tional cost of pressing is not justified. 
It is estimated that pressing instead of 
recycling would cost about $2 more per 
ton of product. 


Gaging the Operation 

In computing costs, the following as- 
sumptions are made: Both feed and 
flour plants would operate 170 days 
yearly, and each would process daily 
75 tons of potatoes, which contain 21.2 
percent solids and 78.8 percent mois- 
ture. Based on a 2-percent loss of 
potatoes during processing, the feed 
plant would produce daily 17.31 tons 
of product having 10 percent moisture. 
Based on 5-pereent loss of potatoes 
during processing, the flour factory 
would produce daily 16.60 tons of 
product having 9 percent moisture. 

It is further assumed that no one 
would go into the production of potato 
flour or feed without already possessing 
some of the facilities. The estimates, 
therefore, are based on the assumption 
of an established milling business. 
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INCOME-UPPING EXTRAS at Susquehanna plant, Sunbury, Pa., 








include retailing of beef and pork (seen here being cut 
for frozen packs) and the processing of meats brought to the plant by locker patrons and other customers. 


Lockers Need Extra Services—Rents Not Enough 


Accommodations ranging from processing raw materials, particularly meats, 
to retailing frozen foods are required to bolster earnings 


ROBERT COCHRAN 


“Food Industries,” Cleveland 


To boost narrowing profits and lure 
customers, many of the country’s 
10,617 food locker plant operators are 
finding it expeditious to extend serv- 
ices to include selling frozen foods, 
processing meat, selling home freezers 
and packaging materials, and delivery 
service. 

The truth is that locker rentals alone 
will no longer give the operators the 
healthy margins that are essential to 
business. In fact, in the average co-op 
plant in the North Central states (13 
percent are co-op), less than half the 
plant income is derived from rentals. 

For example, in Ohio the average 
rental for the standard 6 eu. ft. locker 
is $16 per year. (Rentals vary with 
the type of locker, the door-type rent- 
ing for about $2 less per year than the 
drawer type, which is more easily ac- 
cessible.) If the locker plant is aver- 
age size for Ohio, it has 760 lockers, 
and rentals will bring in $12,000. 

Only other income will be from 
processing charges and retail sales. 
But expenses are high. Labor charges 
account for half the costs, utilities 
amount to 10 percent, and the remain- 
ing 40 percent is split among such 
charges as licenses, taxes, repairs, de- 
preciation—and the profits, which are 
understandably small. 
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The locker industry, which in 1938 
comprised a total of only 1,269 plants, 
has boomed all over the country, al- 
though the North Central states still 
account for 25 percent of all locker 
plants. Lowa leads the states with 841 
plants, and a total eapacity of 392,000 
lockers. It is estimated that there are 
about 6,000,000 lockers in the country. 

A recent survey in Columbus, Ohio 
—an area with a heavy concentration 
of locker plants—revealed the extent 
to which services are being offered by 
locker operators large and small. 

Many customers complain about hav- 
ing to go into the zero temperature of 
the locker rooms. Installation of a 
push button system in the Harrison 
Market & Locker, in Columbus, has 
erased these complaints. To operate 
the system, the locker patron dials the 
number of her locker, pushes a button 
to start a roller chain conveyor, and 
waits for the bank of lockers in which 
her locker is located to swing around 
to the door of the locker room. 


Comfort and Convenience 

With this automatie system, the 
patron ean select from her locker in 
complete comfort. Display cases of 
frozen foods, located near the lockers, 
offer an added advantage. The patron 
can look over the supplies in her 
locker with an eye to replenishing them 
directly from the display cases. 


FOOD 


Salem Engineering Co. of Salem, 
Ohio, which specializes in freezing 
equipment for lockers, has also in- 
stalled a system for freezing processed 
dough at Albrecht Bakery in Akron, 
Ohio, and another installation for 
freezing concentrated orange juice in 
the Juice Industries plant, Dunedin, 
Fla. 

The Columbus survey indicated that 
the competitive situation there is be- 
coming stronger. Local operators re- 
port that a few of their lockers are 
now empty, and patrons of the plants 
state that they have been urged by the 
operators to take additional space, 
or buy larger quantities of meat for 
processing. 

This situation does not exist in the 
Cleveland area, where locker plants 
are few and waiting lists are still long. 

However, locker plant operators 
everywhere are looking for new meth- 
ods and services to widen their profit 
margins. They are also alarmed by the 
tapering off in demand for locker 
space, which has been traced to re- 
duction of interest on the part of city 
and town dwellers. 

Locker plant patrons are of three 
types: (1) Farm dwellers, who pro- 
duce most of their food; (2) city 
dwellers, who produce some fruit and 
vegetables, and (3) city dwellers, who 
buy all their food. There has been no 
noticeable slackening of interest in 
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lockers among farmers. Less interest 
on the part of city dwellers may be 
traced to high meat prices, popularity 
of home freezers, and the fact that 
many of these people rented lockers 
only to carry through the wartime 
meat shortage. 

One Columbus plant offers services 
that are typical of the new trends in 
locker plant operation. This plant, 
with a capacity of almost 1,800 lock- 
ers, processes meat for locker renters 
as well as owners of home freezers, 
sells a complete line of frozen foods 
plus dairy products and a few delica- 
tessen items, sells packaging materials 
for home freezing, has an agency for 
home freezers, and retails meat proc- 
essed and packaged at the plant. With 
all of these operations, the owner fig- 
ures on a 20 percent profit on his 
initial investment (not amazing, since 
his plant was built in 1940 at lower 
capitalization). 

Certain services, such as the home 


freezer agency, are not lucrative, but 
the owner is convinced that he must 
continue the operation in order to keep 
his business growing. One reason for 
retaining the agency is the estimate 
that 1,000,000 home freezers will be 
in operation by 1949, compared with 
400,000 at the end of 1947. 

Many locker operators feel that 
they must keep up with home freezers 
for the opportunities the units offer 
them in additional locker rentals. The 
approach is this: The locker operator 
agrees that home freezers are con- 
venient and efficient, but he claims 
they cannot replace the locker for bulk 
storage of meats and a wide variety 
of frozen foods. He therefore tries to 
sell the prospect on purchasing the 
small 6 eu. ft. size, and retaining his 
locker for bulk storage. Housewives, 
however, may not be impressed if the 
home unit will eliminate the need for 
frequent trips to the locker plant. 

One locker plant operator offers a 


year’s free rental of a locker with his 
sale of each home freezer. Thus he 
can advertise 12 eu. ft. of locker space 
for the price of one small-size home 
freezer. And he hopes the customer 
will see the advantages of retaining 
his locker when the free year is up. 
Meat processing has become a stand- 
ard feature of locker plants, It is es- 
timated that 90 percent of locker 
plants in the North Central area either 
slaughter and process or buy carcasses 
and process the meat. Only 10 percent 
of the plants in the area offer no serv- 
ices other than sharp freezing. 
Poor processing, a common com- 
plaint from patrons, is a headache that 
the locker operator must suffer. Poor 
processing may start when the animal 
is killed, or is improperly bled at the 
packing house. Operators are alert 
to see that the carcasses they buy from 
packers are in good condition. The 
carcasses purchased by the patron and 
brought to the locker plant for proeess- 
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installed a freezer system for dough in an Ohio bakery and one for orange juice in a Florida plant. 
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ing cause endless trouble for the oper- 
ators. Most operators warn patrons 
against buying any meat from farmers, 
for often the careass turns out to be 
skin and bones, or is a hind instead of 
fore quarter. 

In recent years, with meat high and 
scarce, locker operators have been 
processing a number of deer and other 
animals for customers. Fish and fowl 
are also processed by many operators. 
However, this usually involves the pur- 
chase of special equipment. 

One locker plant, run in conjunction 
with a grocery and meat market, sells 
its patrons meat by the cut in addition 
to the regular sides and quarters. The 
situation has worked out well for this 
operator, since he can sell the less 
desirable cuts in the retail store, or 
grind them up for hamburger. 


“Use Our Easy Payment Plan” 


Some locker patrons object to buying 
as much as a side or quarter of beef on 
the grounds that they are unable to 
pay such a large amount out of the 
household food budget at one time. 
One enterprising operator is working 
with a local finance company to 
arrange a loan system for this situa- 
tion. Main difficulty is in finding an 
interest rate that is adequate to sup- 
port the plan, yet low enough tc make 
it profitable for the customer to use 
this buying aid. 

The frozen food display ease is be- 
coming indispensible in the progressive 
locker plant. The plants surveyed sold 
Birds Eye or Honor brands, and filled 
out the line with “bastard brands.” 
The operators are cautious about try- 
ing new brands on the publie, and 
generally test the new foods at their 
own tables before offering them for 
sale. 

Distributors charge low prices on the 
little-known brands to move them, and 
the operators follow the same technic. 
Even on the best-known brands, 10 
percent discounts are offered if six or 
twelve packages are purchased. With 
the variety of frozen foods ranging 
from peas to pastry, the locker plant 
operator cannot overlook the import- 
ance of this aspect of his business. 

Complete stocks of packaging mate- 
rials for foods processed at home are 
another adjunct of the locker business. 
None of the plants surveyed provided 
facilities for preparation of frozen 
foods. One plant had tried it, but 
found that it involved too many prob- 
lems. Scheduling the processing was 
almost impossible, and the extra effort 
required of the locker employees inter- 
fered with their regular duties. How- 
ever, all of the plants quick-freeze pro- 
duce already prepared. The average 
charge for this is 3e. a pound. 

The popularity of home freezers 
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has created an active market for pack- 
aging materials, and most operators 
find this service is worth the effort. 
Packaging materials are a sore point 
with locker operators. Many plants 
are using aluminum foil for their own 
packaging, but complain about the 
price and the fact that the material is 
not really efficient for their purpose. 

Delivery service is performed by a 
few locker plants, although none of the 
plants surveyed offered this service ex- 
cept in conjunction with a regular 
grocery delivery. Unless a truck is 
already in operation, most locker 
operators find the expense of equipping 
and maintaining a delivery truck to be 
more than profit margins can take. 

Merchandising methods used in the 
industry are varied and erratic. Inter- 
views with several operators disclosed 
the following methods: 

1. Check of locker contents, followed 
by telephone ealls to patrons urging 
them to replenish their stocks. This 
is generally a haphazard operation, 
sinee plant operators have neither the 
time nor qualified personnel for such 
a program. 

2. Classified advertising in shopping 
and community papers. This is usu- 
ally a hit-or-miss proposition. Oper- 
ators interviewed did not follow any 
definite schedule of advertising, though 
they claimed that the ads they had run 
produced results. 

3. Radio advertising. Five locker 
plants in Columbus have banded _to- 
gether to sponsor a loeal radio pro- 
gram. The commercial plugs the ad- 
vantages of patronizing a locker plant. 

4. One operator proposes to work 
out a program whereby appliance 
dealers who sell home freezers will turn 





over lists of home freezer purchasers. 
The locker operator will then contact 
these home freezer owners and offer 
them a discount on frozen foods. Also, 
he will try to sell them on the idea of 
renting a locker as an auxiliary unit. 
Other operators are trying to get the 
cooperation of appliance dealers in 
recommending a locker plant to home 
freezer purchasers as a good source of 
meat supply. 

The problems involved in operating 
a locker plant are many, according to 
the owners. Not the least of these 
problems is the question of expansion. 
Since investments for the newest type 
equipment may run as high as $100 
per locker (not ineluding building 
costs), most operators feel that they 
cannot afford to expand. 


Pros vs. Cons 

Operators believe they have strong 
selling points. They argue that: (1) 
Frozen foods are usually more palat- 
able than eanned foods, (2) locker 
plant freezing eliminates home can- 
ning work, (3) use of out-of-season 
foods improves family diets, (4) sav- 
ings result from buying meat and foods 
from the locker, and (5) it is usually 
possible to get better cuts of meat of 
higher quality than m meat stores. 

Crities of the industry counter with 
these disadvantages: (1) frequent 
trips to the locker are necessary unless 
a home freezer is used, (2) meat may 
not be as carefully inspected or proe- 
essed as that sold in retail stores, and 
(3) it is often less convenient to go to 
the locker plant than it is to run into 
the nearest market, where a_ wide 
variety of foods, and often frozen 
foods, are available. 





REQUIRING more space, but also convenient for renter, this system lifts the 
locker to the floor above the freezing room. 
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We Think .. . 


EDITORIALS 


= Time is Ripe for Another Type of Processor—The Prepackager 


While the case for and against prepackaging is argued 
back and forth, prepackaging continues on its more or less 
haphazard, though rapid, growth. 

Practically everything else the housewife buys in the 
grocery store is packaged, weight-marked and price-tagged. 
Only “fresh” produce can she pinch, smell, poke, snap, 
shake, strip or otherwise personally test before buying— 
and she does. 

Therein lies one of the big reasons for the prepack- 
aging trend. With no mishandling possible, produce has 
a longer display life. It is protected from dust and human 
hands. Eye appeal carries through to the last package, 
its brand still proudly proclaimed. Both consumer and 
retailer save time otherwise spent in weighing, pricing and 
wrapping, and sales volume frequently is increased. 

Against these advantages is the farmer’s flat statement 
that prepackaging is an added financial burden he cannot 
assume. Neither is the consumer willing to pay more for 
fancy packs. The best size and type of container for 
each particular item has not yet been determined. Some 
present containers are not sufficiently durable—bags break, 
seams fail, windows break, and adhesives deteriorate. 

But improvements are at hand. Better packaging mate- 
rials and procedures are now available, and antiseptic 
cooling of fresh fruits and vegetables with chlorinated 
water will extend their fresh life. 

Prepackaging does not necessarily add to the ultimate 


cost of “fresh” produce. A local prepackaging plant can 
lower costs by eliminating one or more middlemen and by 
cutting the retailer’s waste and labor costs. Then the 
retailer can afford to absorb the costs of prepackaging 
instead of passing them on to the consumer. And he enjoys 
increased sales as a bonus. 

The time is ripe for the prepackager to take his place 
in the food field as a new type ot food processor. This is 
borne out by the growth of prepacking in large retail 
stores and in local warehouses serving such stores. But 
for the present, prepackaging plants must be near the 
retailers they serve. And prepackaged products must be 
of high, uniform quality and be reasonably priced. 

The problems of shipping prepackaged fresh vegetables 
long distances have not yet been solved. Too much quality 
deterioration is encountered. But local prepackaging 
has been done successfully for years by chain store-oper- 
ated plants. And it is more logical for one well-equipped 
prepackaging plant to do the job for several stores, than 
for each of these stores to prepackage on a small seale 
with inefficient facilities. 

To meet the modern self-service store’s needs, the pre- 
packager should handle fresh meat cuts and fresh fish 
and poultry, as well as fruits and vegetables. Prepack- 
»vged meat sales are increasing rapidly—so fast, in facet, 
that packers are tempted to supply them. 

But as of now, the field for the prepacker is wide open! 


®# New Insecticides Important Factor in Estimating Crop Yields 


A new factor in crop forecasting is the spate of new 
agricultural insecticides. This factor must not be omitted 
from calculations by those in management who, by the 
very nature of their jobs, must make decisions that are 
based on expectations of crop yields. 

One of the more spectacular results from the use of a 
new insecticide occurred a few years ago when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture miscalculated the potato crop. The 
unexpected factor was DDT, then in its first year of 
widespread commercial application. The use of this 
insecticide resulted in a 10-percent increase in farm produe- 
tion of potatoes above the computed national foreeast— 
much to the diseomfiture of the crop support program. 

Toxaphene adds still another imponderable, for this 
insecticide is said to be effective against cotton boll weevils, 
cotton boll worms and cotton aphids. While cotton itself 
is not edible, the oil from cottonseed is very much in the 


food line. And if the cotton yield per acre increases 
notably as a result of widespread use of Toxaphene, the 
domestie vegetable oil supply will probably increase cor- 
respondingly. Cottonseed cake will also increase and 
indirectly affect cattle feed prices. 

In 1948, 30,000,000 lb. of this insecticide was produced 
by about 30 manufacturers. The current year’s production 
schedule calls for 70,000,000 Ib. Whatever effect is trace- 
able to the insecticide will thus be about double last year’s. 
As a rule, it is safe to predict that such pest controls 
always will be in the direction of greater crop productivity. 
But the quantitative measure is still to be determined. 

If the recent rapid progress in insecticides continues, it 
is conceivable that there may be developed some which will 
lower processing costs. One which would stop the corn 
ear worm, for example, would reduce labor and trimming 
losses. Something to hope for, anyway. 


# Food Technologist Needed on Agricultural Research Committee 


All food industry executives will be delighted to support 
Dr. Charles Glen King as the new member of the eleven- 
man Agricultural Research Policy Committee, which is the 
advisory agency assisting the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Research & Marketing Administration of that Depart- 
ment. No better representative of nutrition and nutrition 
research could have been chosen. We believe that Dr. King 
will contribute substantially to the program. 

Dr. King was selected to succeed Dr, Frank B. Jewett, 
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who recently resigned, and Dr. Kettering of General Mo- 
tors fame, who was the previous and first industrial mem- 
ber of the Committee. We are sure that Dr. King will be 
able to do more than either of those two distinguished 
predecessors, because each of them found it impractical 
regularly to participate in the advisory work at Washing- 
ton. But his appointment, which we commend strongly, 
leaves the Board without a member representing food tech- 
nology. All of the other members represent farm organ- 
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izations, state agencies, and other nonindustrial or non- 
technical phases of research. 

A great deal of good is being done by application of the 
funds provided under the Research & Marketing Act. Cer- 
tain very important gaps in technical knowledge are being 
closed by the new researches so supported. But we note 
with regret that the fundamentals—food processing and 
food technology, the essential servants of agricuiture—are 
not as well represented as they should be. There is no 
member of the eleven-man committee prepared by experi- 
ence and professional activity to speak on this phase of 
research and marketing. 

It has been suggested to Secretary Brannan that the 
membership on this committee be rotated so that each year 
there would be a few new faces around the conference 





table to bring fresh impressions and new recommendations 
to the Department. That is certainly a desirable change 
whieh we hope the Seeretary will adopt. And he should 
apply the new policy by naming two or three members to 
the committee from fields of activity that represent true 
technical research. Progress by mere economic inquiry is 
important. Enlargement of present research and mar- 
keting studies of the Department is certainly worthwhile. 
But the long-time good of agriculture and of the American 
people cannot be achieved without also having more ag- 
gressive application of technology. 

We believe that Congress intended these funds to be 
largely applied in the field of technologie activity. Only 
by that means can we hope for early development of means 
for handling agricultural surpluses. 


#F&DA Warnings Make DDT “Taboo” for Milk Producers 


DDT must not be used with milk eattle, in milk barns, 
or otherwise where it may give trace contamination of 
milk. This is the essence of a warning from the Department. 
of Agriculture to dairy farmers. It is occasioned by warn- 
ings from the Food & Drug Administration as to the 
toxicity of this chemical and the danger to milk users, 
especially sinall children and infants. 

As a result uf this broad warning, it is to be expected 
that the use of DDT anywhere from the cow pastures 
to the kitchen, ineluding all intermediate milk handling 
establishments, may soon be a questionable practice or a 
thing of the past. 

We do not pretend to know how much real hazard and 
how much of mere precaution underlies the warning. One 
suspects that there may be just a little bit of the alarmist 
element. But it is unlikely that there was any intentional 
alarmist effort of an ulterior sort. 

Whatever the motivating forces, one clear consequence 
is to be expected. This is the real need for development 
of less toxic but equally or more effective alternate in- 
secticides. One or two of these are being suggested. They 
will be thoroughly investigated in Washington. Producers 
and large industrial users should busy themselves also. 

The dairy industry must not leave even a minute trace 
of suspicion in the publie mind that milk is not safe. We 


do not think that DDT has actually ever made it unsafe. 
But so long as there is any ground for suspicion, it is 
important that corrective measures be taken and wholly 
safe substitutes be found and used. 

Lest we leave readers with the impression that DDT is 
especially hazardous—or in the event you have received 
that impression from other sources—let us quote what 
the Federal Security Agency recently said in defense of it: 

“There is no evidence that the use of DDT in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the various Federal 
agencies has ever caused human sickness due to the DDT 
itself. This is despite that fact that thousands of tons 
have been used annually for the past four or five years in 
the home and for crop and animal protection. However, 
minor toxic symptoms may be produced by kerosene and 
various solvents used in DDT and practically all other 
insecticidal mixtures. 

“Statements that DDT is responsible for causing so- 
called ‘virus X disease’ of man and ‘X disease’ of cattle 
are totally without foundation. 

“There is no justification for public alarm as to the 
safety of the milk supply from the standpoint of DDT 
contamination.” i 

This seems to bear out the point that the Department 
of Agriculture is merely being cautious. 


# History Has a Purpose, and We Give You Highlights on the Big Four 


What with the high cost of supporting a business in 
these times, the Big Four meat packers didn’t fare as well 
in 1948 as they did in 1947. And like most businesses 
under today’s conditions, they cannot be certain as to where 
they are going. But they do know where they have been. 
Which brings up a few interesting historical highlights. 

Swift & Co.—which does better than a $2 billion annual 
business and is one of the country’s largest eompanies— 
grew from a firm founded by Gustavus Swift. While still 
in his ’teens, he peddled meat in a red wagon on Cape Cod, 
transferring his activities to Chicago in 1875. There “Gus,” 
as he was known in the industry, led a campaign to ship 
meat east in railroad refrigerator cars. It so happened that 
the railroads made more money by carrying livestock. 
Besides, Easterners objected to Western dressed beef. But 
the dressed meat could be sold at a lower price to consum- 
ers. So finally Swift’s idea was accepted, paving the way 
for the development of the tremendous Midwest meat 
industry. 

P. D. Armour also went to Chicago in 1875, after search- 
ing for gold in California and working in the Milwaukee 
plant of John Plankinton. As is well-known, Mr. Armour 
found his gold in Chicago. That he founded Armour Mis- 
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sion and the Armour Institute may not be so well known. 

Wilson & Co.’s history goes back to 1853, when Sulz- 
berger & Sons Co. was founded. This firm was reorganized 
in 1916. Thomas Wilson was brought in from Morris & Co., 
and the company name was changed to Wilson. 

In the middle of the 19th century, a Mr. Cudahy came to 
Milwaukee from Collan, County Kilkenny. He brought 
four sons. And one named Michael went to work for John 
Plankinton and later became a partner of Armour in Chi- 
cago. Then these two packing pioneers established Armour- 
Cudahy Packing Co. of Omaha, taking a plant operated 
by Sir Thomas Lipton of tea and yacht fame. Armour 
afterward bought out Cudahy in Chicago and sold out to 
him in Omaha. 

Michael gave the packing industry a boost by develop- 
ing summer curing of meats under refrigeration. 

And John Plankinton deserves a little credit for training 
two of the founders of the Big Four, as well as building 
quite a nice business himself. 

What is accomplished by reciting history such as this? 
Well, for one thing young men in industry should realize 
that a great company can grow from the initiative of one 
man. And bigger things remain to be achieved. 
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There are no mechanical complications in a Nash Compressor. 
A single moving element, a round rotor, with shrouded blades, 
forming a series of buckets, revolves freely in an elliptical casing 
containing any low viscosity liquid. This liquid, carried with the 
rotor, follows the elliptical contour of the casing. 

The moving liquid therefore recedes from the rotor buckets at 
the wide part of the ellipse, permitting the buckets to fill with 
gas from the stationary Inlet Ports. As the casing narrows, the 
liquid is forced back into the rotor buckets, compressing the gas, 
and delivering it through the fixed Outlet Ports. 

Nash Compressors produce 75 lbs. pressure in a single stage, 
with capacities to 6 million cu. ft. per day in a single structure. 
Since compression is secured by an entirely different principle, 
gas pumping problems difficult with ordinary pumps are often 
handled easily in a Nash. 

Nash simplicity means low maintenance cost, with original 
pump performance constant over long periods. Data on these 
pumps sent immediately on request 
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No internal wearing parts. 
No valves, pistons, or vanes. 
No internal lubrication. 
Low maintenance cost. 
Saves floor space. 


Desired delivery temperature 
automatically maintained. 


Slugs of liquid entering pump 
will do no harm. 


75 pounds in a single stage. 
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onvention Reports 


OFFICERS of AACS talk over the past and future: From left: W. L. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 


retiring 











Haley, 


president; Frank R. Schwain, 


Procter & Gamble, re-elected secretary; Frank C. Holland, General Mills, Inc., 


president; and J. A. 


Schellenberger, Kansas State 


College, president-elect. 


Cereal Chemists Talk Shop 


Recent developments in wheat mill- 
ing technology, in commercial produe- 
tion of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, and in the field of nutrition and 
cereal enrichment, were reported and 
discussed at the 34th Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in New York City, May 16 


to 20. There were more than 600 reg- 
istrants—over 100 more than attended 


last year’s meeting. 

The 49 technical papers and com- 
mittee reports were presented during 
the four days at seven symposium ses- 
sions on: 

1. Milling techno'ogy. 2. Laboratory 
methods and instruments. 3. Enzymes. 
4. Grain quality and drying practice. 
5. Chemistry and technology of flour 
and doughs. 6. Shortenings and emul- 
7. Nutrition and enrichment. 
was shown in the 


sifiers. 

Greatest interest 
session on shortenings and emulsifiers. 
Also exceptionally well attended were 
those on chemistry and technology of 
and doughs and milling tech- 
nology. 

J. P. Kass, Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., opened the shortening 
and emulsifiers session with a deserip- 
tion of the theoretical role of surface 


flour 


active agents in affecting the shorten- 
ing characteristics of fats added to 


doughs and batters by altering the en 
ergy relationships at emulsion inter- 
faces, 

Properties of the non-ionic agents, 
condensation products of fatty acids 
containing hydrophobie groups and 
polvhydrie aleohols or polyoxyethylene 
containing hydrophilie groups, were re 
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ported to depend upon the size and 
shape of the hydrophilic groups. Mr. 
Kass said that these agents modify the 
staling characteristics of starch pastes 
and doughs by affecting the behavior 
of starch sols, 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
data and slides to 


cago, presented 


show that monoglyceride shortenings 
inhibit staling of bread if the Katz 


X-ray diffraction is an accepted meas- 
urement of the development of staling. 
Results of studies that the 
X-ray diffraction patterns closely par- 
allel staling predictions based on pene- 


showed 


trometer studies. 


Study Firmness 

Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
America, New York City, commented 
that degree of softness is not a meas- 
Ry means of the 


Jakers of 


ure of freshness. 


Baker 


made on rate of firmness development 


Compressimeter, studies were 


in bread during different seasons of 
the year and in bread containing mn 
emulsifier, 0.5 percent 
monoglyceride, and 0.5 percent poly 
oxyethylene Temperature 
variations during the seasons were re- 
ported to influence the rate of firmness 
development, whereas both emulsifiers 
retarded the rate, with polvoxyethyl- 
ene stearate having the greater effect. 

L. B. Crossland, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Inc., East Norwalk, Conn., out 
lined a tentative standard compression 
test for staling studies. His reeom- 
mendations were based on results from 
studies on the 
bread, plunger shape used with Baker 


vegetable oil 


stearate. 


U0.. 


influence of age of 
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Compressimeter, and dimension of test 
pieces on the stress-strain relations of 
bread crumb. 

He discounted effects of variations in 
thickness of test pieces. Breads 12 to 
72 hours old gave the best test results. 

E. C. Edelmann, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., New York City, re- 
ported the effect of ingredient varia- 
tions on softness of bread crumb with 
and without the addition of emulsifiers. 
The ingredients studied were lard, 
sucrose, dry milk solids, yeast, salt, 
glyceryl monostearate and polyoxy- 
ethylene stearate. 

Lard was found to retard 
firmness, with 3 percent giving the 
best results. Variations in yeast and 
salt had little effect, although elimina- 
tion of salt made the crumb less firm 
and gave 12 percent greater loaf vol- 
ume than when 3 percent was used. 
No effeet was noted when 4 to 12 per- 
cent sucrose was used. The use of 
emulsifiers inereased the firmness as 
the sucrose content increased. 

B. G. Carson, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., said that erumbliness 
of bread erumb is not a good test of 
relative staling rates unless all ingredi- 
ents are identical. He reported on 
different methods for determining the 
staling rates of breads containing 
no polyoxyethylene monostearate and 
those containing 0.5 percent. 

Compressibility measurements made 
on bread from 5 to 115 hours old in- 
dicated retardation of staling when an 
emulsifier was used. This action was 
explained on the basis of reduction of 
the hydrophilic character of starch and 
increase in the absorption properties 
of the flour used. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, reviewed attempts to show the 
structure of bread crumb as evidence 
of the mechanies by which monogly- 
ceride shortening influences bread tend- 
erness and keeping quality. The short: 
enings affect the diameter and length 
of gluten strands in both the dough 
and bread, the gelation or swelling 
properties of the starch during bak- 
ing, and the guantity of water soluble 
starch in the bread. This evidence 
was determined by microseopie and 
histologie technies, 


erumb 


Aging Agents 

Adoption by the American flour 
millers of scientific findings in the nu- 
tritional field during the past years, 
as shown in the quick ehangeover from 
nitrogen trichloride (Agene) to chlo- 
rine dioxide for the aging of flour was 
told by Max Milner, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan., as an introduc- 
tion to his report on studies of a num- 
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ber of physical factors influencing the 
efficiency of nitrogen trichloride in 
flour bleaching. 

He outlined a simple test for effi- 
ciency of commercial bleaching units 
in terms of results obtained with the 
laboratory bleaching unit. 

At the chemistry and technology of 
flour and dough session, papers were 
given on application of the Chapman 
and McFarlane test, the glucose-protein 
interaction in dough, the preparation of 
wheat flour pentosans for reconstituted 
dough, the determination of ammonium 
persulphate in flour and dough and 
the effect of heat treating milk on the 
sulfhydryl groups of milk serum pro- 
teins. Also discussed were the char- 
acteristics of sodium diacetate as an 
inhibitor of mold and “rope” bacteria, 


the effect of free fatty acids in frying 
fats upon the fat absorption and sym- 
metry of cake doughnuts, the present 
status of canned bread with respect to 
pick-up of can enamel flavor, reduction 
in density and freedom from botulism 
and “rope”, and the electronic deter- 
mination of dough physical character- 
istics while mixing in commercial mix- 


ers. 


Income, Outgo Study 

At the business session, publication 
of another edition of Cereal Labora- 
tory Methods by the Committee on 
Methods of Analysis was approved by 
the membership. A finance committee 
Was appointed by the newly installed 

Frank C. Hildebrand of 
Mills Ine., Minneapolis, to 


president, 
General 


Associates Get Underway 


After two years of figuring out 
“where do we go from here”, the food 
processors and packaging manufae- 
turers, who organized the Associates 
of the Food & Container Institute, 
came away from their second annual 
meeting, in Norfolk, in May, feeling 
that they are on the road toward re- 
sults. 

The basis for this feeling grew out 
of the discussion of current food re- 
search problems by staff members of 
the Institute. But more importantly, 
it came from a booklet—Food and 
Container Problems of the Armed 
Forces—published by the Associates 
and distributed at the meeting. 

This 37-page publication described 
84 specifie military research problems 
in the following fields: Animal prod- 
ucts; cereal and baked goods; dairy, 
and oils and fats; fruit and vegetables; 
miscellaneous products; flexible pack- 
aging; and rigid containers. 

Typical of the problem statements 
is this one taken from the 13. pre- 
sented in the processed meat field: 


Dehydrated Meats 

“Problem: Development of palatable de- 
hydrated precooked meat products with 
storage life of at least 6 months at 
100 deg. F. 

“Present Situation: Dehydrated corned 
beef hash and dehydrated meat and rice 
deteriorate within 3 to 4 months at 
100 deg. F. They develop fishy and 
metallic flavors, the meat turns black, 
and hard particles remain after the re- 
constitution period of 10 min. A de- 
hydrated meat bar has been developed, 
but its acceptability in the field after 


storage is as yet unknown. Dehydrated 
steaks, chops, hamburgers, and other 


varieties ef meat products which will 
retain flavor, color, and texture com- 
parable to fresh meats prepared in the 
same manner, are required.” 

The method of coordinating food 
SUEY; 
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and packaging industry work on these 
projects with that of the Institute has 
already been worked out. The aetivi- 
ties committee of the Associates has 
been split up into Advisory Project 
subcommittees for each of the food and 
packaging fields. The chairman of 
the subeommittee works with his op- 
posite number on the Institute staff. 


Model for Others 


One 
dairy 
submitted a 


subcommittee — the 
already 
research 


project 
products group—has 
report on the 





Working Teams 


Subcommittee chairmen, with their 
Institute branch counterparts, are 
as follows: 
Animal Products 

Dr. C. E. Gross, John Morrell & 
Co. Berram W. Gardner, Jr., Ani- 
mal Products. 
Cereal & Baked Products 

Dr. F. N. Peters, Quaker Oats Co. 
Theodore Soloski, Cereal & Baked 
Products. 
Fruits and Vegetables 

John T. Knowles, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. Dr. Joseph R. Wagner, 
Fruits & Vegetables. 
Dairy Products 

Robert Remaley, Kraft Foods Co. 
Carl A. Vorhees, Dairy, Oil & Fat 
Products. 
General Products 

Dr. W. R. Johnston, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Wilbur L. duBois, Gen- 
eral Products. 
Flexible Containers 

Lee Croy, Marathon Corp. Frank 
J. Rubinate, Subsistence. 
Rigid Containers 

Earl Graham, 
Robert A. Rinschler, 
Coating. 


Crown Can Co. 
Packing & 
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study the Association’s income and 
outgo as basis for future action in re- 
spect to increasing membership dues 
and employing a full-time editorial 
staff to handle Association publications. 

It was announced that the 1950 An- 
nual Meeting will be held at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, during the week 
of May 15. R. J. Sumner, Anheuser 
Busch Ine., St. Louis, is acting chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
meeting, and D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chieago, is chairman 
of the local arrangements committee. 

J. A. Sehellenberger, Kansas State 
College, was elected president-elect ; 
Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Ivorydale, Ohio, was re-elected 
secretary, and George T. Carlin was 


re-elected treasurer. 


situation in its field which is being 
distributed as a model to other Asso- 
ciate members. 

Reaction of those present seemed to 
be that with the presentation of the 
researeh problems in writing, and with 
the erganization of industry-Institute 
subcommittees to work in the various 
food and packaging fields, the group 
had at last established not only its 
reason for being, but the materials and 
procedures necessary for fruitful ae- 
tion. 

Talks given by Institute officials em- 
phasized that, from the military view- 
point, many of the specifications for 
the various types of rations are not 
considered adequate at the present 
time. Most of the rations of World 
War II have been changed in speci- 
fication, and the problem now is to 
develop more satisfactory rations for 
conditions similar to those of World 
War II—plus new rations fer condi- 
tions that may be different from those 
of World War IT. 

For instance, considerable emphasis 
was placed on the development of 
foods and packages that would be sat- 
isfactory under wider ranges of tem- 
perature for use, if they should be 
needed, in Arctic warfare. These speci- 
fications require a product and its con- 
tainer to stand up under temperature 
ranges of minus 20 deg. F. or lower, 
to plus 100 deg. F. or higher. 

The military representation at the 
meeting was cited as indicative of the 
degree of unification already achieved 
in food procurement in the Armed 
Forees. Among those who addressed 
the meeting were Rear Adm. E. D. 
Foster, chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Supplies & Accounts; and Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Middleswart, chief of the mili- 
tary planning division of the Office 
of Quartermaster General. 
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NCA Looks at Competition 


Current business conditions affeet 
ing the eandy industry, production 
problems and merchandising trends 
topped the diseussion at the 66th an- 
nual convention of the National Con- 
fectioners Association, June 5 to 9, 
in Chicago. 

Philip P. Gott, president of the As- 
sociation, warned members that the 
industry has returned to a competi- 
tive economy and that although the 
national income is at a high level 
and there are few governmental re- 
strictions, it is now a buyer's market 
and manufacturers must produce an 
even higher quality of confectionery 
at the lowest possible cost. 

At a well-attended production fo- 
rum, Lawrence F. Martin, head of the 
agricultural chemical research div., 
USDA, New Orleans, reported on a 
5-year cooperative research program 
of the NCA and the Bureau of Agri 
cultural & Industrial Chemistry. The 
purpose of the research is to increase 
the utilization of farm products in the 
confectionery industry to the mutual 
advantage of farmers and candy man- 
ufacturers. 

Experiments have been made with 
30 different new ingredients. Protein 
of soybeans in the form of soya flour 
was tested, and it was found that with 
a pure white concentrated prepara- 
tion containing 90 percent soya pro- 
tein, any type of candy can be made, 
including pulled hard candies of good 
flavor and texture. 

Solvent extraction for obtaining 
peanut oil has been stimulated by the 
demand for nut protein for industrial 
uses. This will eventually lead to the 
production of high quality peanut pro- 
tein for food produets, according to 
Dr. Martin. He showed samples of 
recent candy research which included 
a white nougat made with 5 percent 
brewer's dry yeast; a chocolate dipped 
marshmallow with 10 pereent dry non- 
fat milk solids; a vanilla caramel con- 
taining 20 percent demineralized dry 
milk whey; and a mint-flavored hard 
candy containing 2 percent precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate. The new in- 
gredients not only add to the food 
value of the candies but also improve 
taste and texture. 

Dust hazards in the industry were 
deseribed by C. O. Dickens, vice-presi- 
dent, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chieago. He 
described the dust explosion and _ re- 
sultant fire last September at the Brach 
plant and showed slides of the dam- 
age. Dust hazards are a problem in 
all candy plants, sinee starch dust is ex- 
plosive regardless of whether it is 
oil-treated, heat-treated or high in 
moisture content. Mr. Dicken out- 
lined 13 operating rules for dust haz- 
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ards control, in which are included pre 
vention of dust clouds, elimination of 
sources of ignition and, in case both 
happen simultaneously, provision of 
adequate vents for relief of pressure. 

Norman W. Kempf, manager of re 
search, Walter Baker Chocolate & 
Cocoa Div., General Foods Corp., Der- 
chester, Mass., emphasized need for 
standardization of method for deter- 
mining viscosity of chocolate coatings. 
He said that one of the first official 
acts of the newly formed American 
Association of Candy Technologists 
was to appoint a committee to obtain 
standardized methods of testing vis 
cosity of chocolate. The committee 





NCA Officers for 1949-1950 


Re-Elected: 

President, Philip P. Gott, Chicago. 

Vice President, Irvin C. Shaffer, Just 
Born, Inc., New York City. 

Secretary - Treasurer, Arthur L. 
Stang, Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Newly Elected: 


Vice President, Neal V. Diller, Nut- 
rine Candy Co., Chicago. 

U. S. Candy Industry Representa- 
tives to International Cocoa Confer- 
ence, in London, England Aug. 30 and 
Sept. 1, Philip P. Gott and Harry R. 
Chapman, New England Confectionery 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





made a survey to determine methods 
currently used by manufacturers and 
found that most used the MacMichael 
viscosimeter. The members did not ad- 
vise universal adoption of this method, 
since a wide variety of conditions are 
involved and results are not satisfae- 
tory. They recommended that research 
work be continued to find a method 
that will truly indicate the covering 
power of the coatings. A MaeMichael 
method for use under specified con- 
ditions has been recommended for 
study for one year on a_ tentative 
basis. 

Production technics were described 
by James A. King, Nulomoline Co., 
New York City. He said that the de- 
mands for lower prices and lowered 
production costs are a challenge to 
production men and that they should 
consider use of improved new produe- 
tion machinery and adoption of latest 
materials handling methods and equip- 
ment. 

A symposium was held on the eur 
rent trends in selling, advertising and 
merchandising. Henry H. Howlett, 
president, Container Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, said that both tele 
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vision and the accelerated trends to- 
ward self-service merchandising make 
eye appeal of package important. He 
stated that a recent survey by duPont 
showed that 8 out of 10 candy pur- 
chases are not planned and urged the 
candy industry not to be too hide 
bound by tradition. He warned against 
over-packaging, which is unnecessary 
for protection of contents and will ad- 
versely affect the prospective pur- 
chasers. 

As acting chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on personnel relations, Robert 
B. Sehnering, vice-president, Curtis 
Candy Co., Chicago, said that em 
ployees need more than the -satisfae- 
tion of their economic need to keep 
them happy. He added that manage- 
ment that is conscious of each em 
ployees’ psychological needs, as a 
human being, experiences all the ad- 
vantages of its employees’ full loyalty 
and cooperation. 

Trends in employer-employee rela- 
tions were discussed by E. R. Bartley, 
personnel director, Bunte Bros., Chi- 
cago. He said that workers in the 
candy industry are well organized 
throughout the country with the ex- 
eeption of Chicago. Surveys made by 
the NCA show that there are five 
AFL, five CIO, and several indepen- 
dent unions having contraets with 
candy manufacturers. His expectation 
is that labor is more interested in 
“fringe issues” at present than in any 
wage increases as attainments in the 
“fourth round” of bargaining. He 
identified “fringe issues” to be: 
Group life and sickness insurance, 
hospitalization insurance, pensions, 
pay for holiday shutdowns, vacations 
with pay, and rest and lunch periods 
with pay. These benefits are likely 
to cost the companies more than would 
an inerease in pay of as much as 10.5e. 
per hour. 

S. B. Willard, personnel director, 
Nutrine Candy Co., Chieago, reported 
on a survey of the eost of “fringe 
benefits’ over the nation in various 
companies and industries. The sur- 
vey covered 168 firms and the costs 
ranged from 14.64c. per hour to 26 
percent of the payroll. He made a 
plea for sincerity on the part of man- 
agement in dealing with employees 
and he cited 14 points—qualities of 
management leadership submitted last 
December to a meeting of Chieago 
Association of Commerce by Jack 
Staehle, Aldens Ine.—which should 
characterize a well-rounded human re- 
lations program between management 
and employees, 

Held coneurrently with the conven- 
tion was the 23rd confectionery indus- 
tries exposition comprising over 100 
exhibits of equipment, materials, and 
supplies and services for confectionery 
manufacturers and merchandisers. 
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PERFECT FRONT-END ACCESSIBILITY 


... for both driver and mechanic 

















THE DRIVER soves time and energy... 
thanks to curb-level step, wide doors, low 
cab floor with no obstructions to interfere 
with getting in and out either side, quickly 
and easily. 


THE MECHANIC saves time, is able to do 
better work ... thanks to complete accessi- 
bility of mechanical parts at “bench-height”. 
Power-lift cab provides this in less than 30 
seconds at the turn of a key. 





THIS ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF TRUCK is a 
modern machine tool of transportation... 
engineered to do more work in less time. 

It saves time... “getting there” in present-day 
iraffic, parking and unloading. It saves driver 
energy... helps to make him a better 

driver. It saves servicing and inspection time 
. permits the maintenance man to do better 
work because of “bench-height” accessibility 
to the engine and all front-end mechanical 
parts. Ask your local White Representative 
for all the time- and cost-saving facts as they 
apply to your business. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY Vue ( 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. ff 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY @ 





OF CANADA LIMITED 


Factory at Montreal \ Ss U PE i= 4 POWE R 


_ 3000 


FOR 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 








‘Pass 
the 
Sugar’ 


MEANS FILLING AND EMPTYING A 36,000-TON 


At this plant in Hawaii “Pass the Sugar” means moving raw sugar by 
several stages from receiving hopper, through storage. to ship’s hold... 
and there distributing it to insure maximum use of shipping space. A 
complicated materials handling job!—but one that a specially de- 
signed S-A conveying system does efficiently and at low cost. 

Designing and engineering bulk food materials handling systems for 
moving large volume at lowest cost has been a job of S-A engineers 
for nearly 50 years. Their knowledge of the food industries require - 
ments for systems to meet all needs is both broad and deep... and it 
is yours for the asking. 

Whether you plan to install a new conveyor unit or want an entirely 
new bulk materials handling system, you should get the reeommenda- 


tions of S-A engineers. Write today. 


STEPHEN § = pamson 


6 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois MFG. CO, Los Angeles, Calif. © Belleville, Ontario 








“BOWL” 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 
OF MAUL KAHULUL, 
MAUT. T. HL. 


Nine belt conveyors and a pan 
feeder handle bulk sugar at this 
plant. Sugar from plantations is 
moved from a receiving hopper 
via pan feeder and belt conveyor 
to a 36,000 ton capacity storage 
bin. Four belt conveyors reclaim 
and move sugar through scale 
house to traveling gantries on load- 
ing dock. Boom conveyors and 
spouts place sugar in ships’ holds. 
The centrifugal throwerunit shown 
above, is used in the large storage 
bin and on the spouts in the ship’s 
hold to fill bin and holds to capacity. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 






















‘‘For the past two years 
our Gardner-Denver com- 
pressor has operated 
under approximately 
100% load for 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week 
... overall performance 
has been exceptionally 
satisfactory.’’ 


NO STOPS... 
NO REPAIRS... 


la more than two years ! 




























Adam Moses, Vice-pres. 
W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 

















A Gardner-Derver 
HAB 13142 @ 8x8 
two-stage, horizontal 
compressor in the 
W. F. Hall Printing 
Co. plant, Chicago. 





Continuous operation! Yet this Gardner-Denver Class 


“HA” Horizontal Compressor has required no repairs * AIR CYLINDERS oiled by force-feed lubri- 
cator with separate and adjustable feed to 


each cylinder. Large and unrestricted valve 
and port areas result in low velocities and 
minimum friction losses. 


other than minor adjustments in more than two years. Ac- 


curate flow meter equipment indicates no variation in com- 
* TIMKEN ROLLER MAIN BEARINGS . elimi- 


pressor output. Volumetric efficiency remains high .. . nate shaft friction and wear—provide per- 
manent rigidity with freedom from bearing 
‘ horsepower requirements low. Here are some “HA” fea- vibration, pounding and side thrust. 
4 
é : : : ’ *& LARGE WATER JACKET areas for cooler 
tures that explain this uninterrupted service record: vedahiies « « teen diabennnaeneaden 
and lubricating economy. 
‘ For complete information, write * HEAVY-DUTY SIDE CRANK type main 
? Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois frame of massive design — heavily ribbed 


and reinforced to give maximum strength 
and rigidity. 


* DUO-PLATE CUSHIONED VALVES for high 
delivery capacity. 














| GARDNER-DENVER Since 1859 
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BELT where fruit receives final inspection before 
starting through the process. 


FOOD PLANT ENe, 





Frozen Concentrated 
Citrus Juice 


Winner of the 1949 FI Award, this process 
{ / involves a revolutionary type of evaporator 


(Article on Page 67) 
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HIS PROCESS won the 1949 Foop Inpustries Award. 
Advanced throughout, it is highlighted by a revolution- 
ary low-temperature evaporator of unusual efficiency. 

Brought to the plant by truck, premium fruit is elevated 
to inspection belts. Good fruit goes to storage bins with 
spiral-ramp baffles that prevent bruising, then through a 
brush-and-spray washer and a “sterilizing” tank containing 
a detergent solution. Elevated to the juice rooms, the fruit 
receives a final inspection. Then it again is washed by 
sprays and brushes, the water containing 5 ppm. free 
chlorine to give a substantially sterile outer surface. 

After being machine-sorted for size, the fruit goes to 
extractors. Eight handle oranges of average size, and two 
are for grapefruit and over- and under-size oranges. The 
juice flows through stainless steel troughs to finishers. One 
with a 0.027-in. screen handles 80 percent of the juice. 
Another with a 1%-in. screen takes 20 percent. Juice from 
the latter finisher, containing pulp and juice saes, is pumped 
to a skimming tank for removal of coarse sacs. Then the 
temperature of this juice is lowered to 34 deg. F. in cold- 
wall tanks and held as cut-back juice for the concentrate. 
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Pulp-free juice from the first finisher is pumped to a bal- 
ance tank and then to a vacuum deaerator. Ammonia- 
jacketed tubes continuously cool the deaerated juice to 
40 deg., and the juice flows to balance tanks supplying the 
five vacuum evaporators. These evaporators are continu- 
ous, single-effect, 3-stage, falling-film type. Evaporation 
takes but 5 min., at 60 deg. Latent heat is supplied by 
condensing hot ammonia gas from refrigeration compres- 
sors, and these compressors also supply the cooling for the 
water-vapor condensers. 

Concentrated to 58 percent solids, the juice is pumped 
to cold-wall tanks and adjusted with pulpy single-strength 
cut-back juice to 41.5-42.5 percent solids for orange juice 
and 38.5-39.5 percent for grapefruit juice. The tem- 
perature is lowered to 26 deg. during blending. 

Blended juice is pumped to cold-wall balancing tanks 
supplying Votators, which slush-freeze the juice to 17 deg. 
for vacuum filling into cans. An airblast tunnel (—30 deg.) 
reduces the temperature at the center of 6-0z. cans to 0 deg. 
in 1 hr.; for 32-0z. cans, 2 hr. is required. The hard-frozen 
product is then cased and stored at —15 dee. 
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BATTERY of juice extractors. These machines insert tube into fruit to drain juice as fruit is squeezed. GRAPEFRUIT 
Bitter principles from peel are excluded. into the finish¢ 






JUICE EXTRACTION AND TREATMENT 
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COLD-WALL tanks in which single-strength juice is blended with concentrate. Tanks lower juice 
temperature to 26 deg. 
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(top right) discharges FALLING-FILM vacuum deaerator 
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into cans. Closers apply lids. 
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VAPOR filash-off units boost evaporator capacity. Pumps recirculate 
juice to top of evaporators. 


PRE-FREEZING FINAL FREEZING 


Hardening room 
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\IR-BLAST tunnels, operating at —30 deg., hard-freeze juice in cans. 1 MACHINES form display cartons and put three cans into 
he 6-0z. cans freeze in 1 hr. each, handling 400 cans a minute. 
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Select the Correct 


(GaL~ MOTOR 


For Your Liquid Pumping and oy! | Your 


fittings, 
tips. On 


your ne 
or from 


Refrigeration Requirements —_ This 


entury’s wide range of types, kinds 
and sizes assures motors that exactly meet the 
power requirements of your equipment. 

Whether the application is a centrifugal pump 
or an unloaded compressor, deep well pump or 
compressors started under full load—there is a 
motor available in single phase, polyphase or 
direct current. 


Drip-proof, splashproof, totally enclosed fan cooled 
and explosion-proof frames are available to profect 
the vital parts of the motor against any kind of hazard- 
ous atmosphere. 


UNSEEN because they are sealed-in—many thou- 
sands of integral and fractional H. P. Century Hermetic 
Motors have been successfully serving the Refrigera- 
tion Industry for fifteen years. 


Century builds a complete line of electric motors in 
a wide range of types and kinds, in sizes from 1/6 to 
400 horsepower. 

Specify Century motors for all your electric power 
requirements. 


sia Popular types and ratings are 
generally available from factory 
and branch office stocks. 


7ORS, 
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®150 horsepower Century motor driving a water 
pump for a large central station. 


SAFET. 
VALVE. 
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® 50/25 horsepower Century splashproof motor driv- 
ing a refrigeration compressor in a bottling plant. 
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Why buy piping the hard way 
When CRANE supplies everything? 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
For Air Service Piping—as for a superheater or ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


a boiler feed installation—the most likely place STANDARD OF QUALITY 



























to get piping equipment is Crane. For regard- ‘ 
less of fluids or working conditions, Crane I\ 2 

a , ; Ives, 
places the world’s largest selection of valves. UNIONS * ya b 
fittings, pipe and accessories right at your finger a AN 5 . 
tips. One catalog contains everything for the job. Gg \ a. Be 

Your local Crane outlet can better serve all aN ~. N4 | 
your needs—either from stock, from the factory, my ) 
or from other Crane Branches. i > ®& 

asad Ca S 

This Single Source of Supply—unequaled for SCREWED Ne 
completeness—can simplify every piping proce- A FITTINGS 2eN 
dure, from design to erection and mainte- | “Na \ = 

On PIPE HANGERS 


nance of any system. One Responsibility for mate- 
rials helps to give you better installations, avoids 
needless and costly delays. High Quality in every 
item from Crane certifies to dependable perform- 
ance from every part of your piping systems. 


A 







CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ' y 

Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All = ee Ns | DIAPHRAGM 

Industrial Areas. C.. {% VALVES 
4 : : 


FLANGED 
FITTINGS 






>) 
DN F/LTERS 


SAFETY 


ALVES 
ha FABRICATED 


PIPING 





FOR COMPRESSED AIR and other hard- 
to-hold fluids, Crane recommends Iron Body 
Diaphragm Valves. Separate disc and neoprene 
diaphragm construction assures longer diaphragm 
life; permits positive shut-off even should dia- 
phragm fail. Y-pattern design provides greater 
flow capacity. Takes lower torque and fewer turns 
to open or close. Working pressure: 150 pounds, 
max.; 180 deg. F. max. Sizes: 2 to 4-inch. Write 
for folder AD-1761. 










EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PiPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


FOR EVERY P/P/ING SYSTEM 
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To Go FASTER 


Move Motor Back 


AUTOMATIC 
TENG: 


ONE HAND 
DOES IT... 


While Motor 
Is Running 


WITHOUT 
STOPPING 


Varies Spee 


Another Texrope Engineering Triumph! 


@ Instant speed control at lower 
cost than ever before 

@ Covers most speed changing 
needs from 3 to 20 hp 

@ Extremely simple — one 
sheave does all 

@ Infinitely variable speed — 
200% range 


re. most economical method of 
instant speed control ever devised. 
Simply move motor forward to increase 
speed and move it back to decrease. The 
new Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave changes 
pitch diameter and holds belts at proper 
tension automatically. All other parts of 
the drive are standard Texrope V-belt 
drive components, 

For details see your A-C Authorized 
Dealer or Sales Office or write for bul- 
letin 20B7223, Texrope and Vari-Pitch are 

Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


MOTORS — 1; to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
fon stations and com- 
ponents for complete con- 
¥ systems. 


PUMPS — Integra! 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 


JULY, 
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Operating Costs—Cewzanxd 


EATON 
PY qa 


To cost-conscious truck operators, Eaton 2-Speed 

, Axles mean faster trips, reduced vehicle operating 

and maintenance expenses. These advantages are 

possible because Eaton 2-Speed Axles double the 

conventional number of gear ratios, thus enabling 

drivers to use the RIGHT ratio for every operating 

condition—starting out under full load, climbing 

grades, high-balling, quick shifting in traffic. As a 

result, vital truck parts are not overstressed, engines 

More Than a Million are permitted to run at efficient speeds, cutting gas 

. ' LL. and oil consumption and minimizing engine wear. 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles Long life for the axle is assured by rugged construc- 

in Trucks Today tion and exclusive Eaton features. Ask your truck 

dealer to prove that Eaton Axles more than pay for 
themselves. 





Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





for a greater 
profit margin 


PACKAGE 
FOOD 


the 
DELTASEAL 


way” 


It costs less to fill bags the Deltaseal 
way because filling and closing is 
faster ... mostly automatic. There’s 
less handling... more bags closed 
per hour. 


And Deltaseal bags are easy to open. 
Customers just pull, cut and pour. 
The handy spout channels the food 
right into the measuring cup or stor- 
age container. 

The Deltaseal closure gives a neat full- 
pack appearance and makes it easy 
to build attention-getting displays in 
stores. Your brand, printed in bright, 
sparkling colors adds still further to 
the sales-inviting appearance of the 
package. 

Ask a Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 


Bemis 


“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 





* DELTASEAL BAGS plus the DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 


S -— I~ 


Deltaseal: Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn * Buffalo » Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland 

Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston « Indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile +» New Orleans 

New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Peoria « Phoenix « Pittsburgh 

St. Louis + Salt Lake City * Salina « San Francisco « Seattle « Vancouver, Wash 
Wichita « Wilmington, Calif 























Food Industries Index 
































OVERALL PRODUCTION INDEX 


Preliminary shown in dotted line 1 60 








(1939=100, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 










































































Canning Stays Steady 
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Meat Packing Holds 
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At a Glance— 


(1939 = 100, With All Figures 
for Seasonal Variations) 


Adjusted 





Apr. Mar. Percent Year 

1949 1949 Change Ago 
Baking 137 134 +2 135 
Beverages 152 151 +1 160 
Butter 78 77 +1 65 
Canning 139 140 -1 144 
Cereals 137 141 3 13 
Condensed Milk 171 171 — 168 
Confectionery 107 113 —5 118 
Flour 122 120 +2 130 
Ice Cream 169 162 +4 72 
Malt Liquors 147 152 —3 166 
Margarine 283 265 +7 304 
Meat Packing 139 140 —1 122 
Sugar, Beet 62 65 —5 89 
Sugar, Cane 61 67 9 74 
FOOD FNBUSTRIES, JULY, 


Consumption Outlook for Coming Months 


Indicates Pickup in Food Production 


April’s final index figure settled at 134, 
with the preliminary estimate for May 
coming down another point to 133. 
Commodity production held fairly even 
throughout the March-April period. 


HE RECORD of retail food sales 

thus far in 1949 gives promise that 
consumption of processed foods will 
be slightly higher this year than in 
1948. For the first four months, dollar 
sales of retail food stores averaged 
about the same as last year, although 
prices averaged 2 percent lower. There 
was a rise in units sold. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated domestic consumption per 
capita will be near last year’s figure. 
However, total consumption of proc- 
essed foods is seen rising, as a result 
of their growing popularity and the 
climb in population. 

The heavy volume of food being 
sold at retail has not yet resulted in a 
corresponding rise in the index of man- 
ufacturers’ output. This is because dis- 
tributors have been working down their 
stocks, and export demand for some 
items has been lower. Manufacturers’ 
stocks, particularly of canned goods, 
were also drawn down to supply part 


1949 


of the food moving into consumption 
during the first half of the year. 

It is likely, however, that processed 
food production will go up more than 
seasonally during the remainder of 
1949, Such a rise will be necessary to 
maintain the present rate of consump- 
tion, since distributors’ stocks are now 
believed to be at minimum working 
levels—in some cases lower than really 
desirable. There is some evidence that 
the gradual liquidation of canned goods 
inventories, which has been proceeding 
for the past three years, is near an 
end. This has been one of the principal 
checks on overall food production. An 
increase is also expected in ECA pur- 
chases of meat and dairy produets for 
export. 

The strong outlook for production 
is reinforced by prospects of large 
farm marketings that will furnish an 
adequate supply of raw materials. In 
fact, many farm products are likely 
to be surplus. Processing of the new 
crops should earry Foop INpustriEs’ 
index close to last year’s level. 

Here is the outlook for production 
of various foods, based on crop fore- 
casts of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomies : 
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Cane Sugar Drops Some More 
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Malt Drinks Decline 
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Beet Sugar Continues Fall 
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Meats: Total production through the 
rest of 1949 promises to exceed the out- 
put in the same months of 1948. The 
big increase will be in production of 
pork products, resulting from heavy 
marketing of hogs expected this fall. 
This will more than offset any drop in 
production of beef and lamb. Stocks 
of meat in cold storage warehouses are 
above average. So a considerable drop 
in prices is possible as the supply in- 
creases. 

Dairy products: Milk output in the 
first four months of 1949 topped 1948 
by 3.5 percent. The amount used in 
manufactured dairy products increased 
much more, 11 percent. And an even 
greater gain made by butter, 
cheese and non-fat dry milk solids. 
Production of evaporated milk, dry 
milk, cream is seen 
trending down. 

More milk has resulted from higher 
output per obtained by better 
feeding. Since feeding is now close to 


was 


whole and ice 


cow, 


a maximum, the inerease in milk pro- 
duetion may level off in coming months. 
But the amount devoted to manufac- 
tured products may continue to in- 
crease. More milk is being sold oy 
farmers as whole milk, with the non-fat 
portion, as well as cream, being used 
in manufacture. Export demand for 
non-fat dry milk solids is particularly 
strong. Inventories of dairy products, 
however, have risen above average, so 
that storage demand will be slacker. 
Prices hinge on the success of govern- 
ment price-support operations. 
Canned goods: Sales to consumers 
have run ahead of replacement huy- 
ing by distributors. So more orders for 
the canners are likely. These new 
orders will probably require as large 
a pack as 1948. Latest indications are 
that plantings of vegetables for proe- 
essing will about equal those of last 
year, although plantings of corn and 
tomatoes, now heavily supplied, will be 
lower. A normal or better crop of 
deciduous fruits is expected. And 
heavy citrus ¢rops are predicted. 
The huge winter 
wheat crop and the large carryover of 


Grain products: 


corn assure an ample supply of these 
raw materials for millers. If the fall 
harvest of wheat and corn is as large 
as foreeast, there will be more grain 
than used in food produets, 
and more than ean be stored. Aceord- 
ingly, prices are likely to drop below 


ean be 


government support levels. 
Other products: Production of veg- 
etable oil products will be helped by 
the 
crops, with further big plantings in- 
dicated. The supply of animal fats will 
slaughter. 


large carryover of oil-bearing 


also go up with heavier 
The supply of sugar for beverages 
and confectionery is still limited by 
import restrictions. But domestic sugar 
production may be heavier. 
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Flour Turns Up 
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Ice Cream Starts Climb 
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Baking Shows Rise 
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Margarine Moving Higher 
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significant developmen 


for VANILLA USER 


Atvanya 


is an important research product of the vanilla absolute type that di 
the flavor of true vanilla beans, including the important aromatic 
that are not contributed by vanillin. 


ALVANYA alone will provide a vanilla flavor of unusually true fidelity. 
ALVANYA's flavor strength is 40 times that of true vanilla. . Z 
ALVANYA will improve any vanilla flavor, true or imitation, and it is remark- 
ably effective when added to the exhaustively extracted “pure” vanillas with 
which the market is currently flooded. 


ALVANYA will provide an outstanding flavor when used to re 









ment when used to replace all or part of the vanillin constituent. 


ALVANYA has superior stability under extreme temperatures, bo i 
high. 


ALVANYA costs only $1.90 Ib., in 25 Ib. lots, or more. 


It is important that you know about ALVANYA, send for yo 
sample. 


oi 

VA Lee 

», Y AmMerincen- WAFER” Oe* 
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New Packages and Products____ 


colored cardboard holder designed for convenience in the 
kitchen. 

Two different groups of flavorings are packaged. Rose- 
mary, ¢innamon, celery, clove, anise and nutmeg come in 
one. Mint, tarragon, allspice, thyme, garlic and marjoram 
are offered in the other. 

The vials are about 3 in. long and are capped with an 
ivory-colored plastic. 

Suggestions for use are contained in a_ descriptive 
pamphlet. In addition, the back of the holder lists some 
general directions. 

Quickness of use is one of the advantages of these eondi- 
ments. They need not be cooked with the food, but ean 
he added shortly before serving. 

Test-distribution all over the country is being condueted 
by the maker, Favorite Flavors Co., New York. 


HAWEURGER 





Handy Package for Processed Meats 


Better point-of-sale display, more consumer convenience, 
and faster wrapping time are highlights of Wallet-Pack, 
a new meat package introduced by Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Made of high grade solid white paper board, duowaxed 
for extra protection, the single-unit pack requires no 
separate liners or wrappers. Various types of liners, 
attached to the package, furnish specific protection for 
dillerent) products. 

Windows and either transparent or opaque greaseproof 
liners are optional characteristics of the package. 

Fo'ding action of the carton tends to line up the produet 
in the center panel for better appearance and more solid 
pack, And the locking structure is positive. 

The container is compact—handy size tor home refrig- 
erator as well as packer’s trucks and storage rooms. 

The maker states that meat packers also benefit from 
faster production with reduced labor costs. Labor studies 
have shown actual wrapping time to be about half of that 
required for multiple unit packages. 





Plastic Coated Milk Cartons Make Debut 


Vinylite resin coatings on the paper milk containers 
now used by Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, permit changes 
in fabrication which result in a great saving in shipping 
space. The plastie film, produced by Bakelite Corp., 
N. Y., is tasteless, odorless and non-toxic. 

Coating is applied on paper rolls from which the con- 
tainers are die eut and shipped economically in flat form 
to dairies. At the milk plants, the flat blanks are fed 
into equipment especially designed by Oswego Falls Corp., 
Fulton, N. Y. These machines automatically sterilize, 
assemble and fill the cartons in a single operation. 

All surfaces of the blanks which come in contaet with 
dairy products are heat sterilized, 

A new type of pouring spout is another feature of 
this development. A corner of the top has aluminum foil 
tabs upon which the filling date is printed. Lifting up 
Condiments Offered In Small Liquid Portions the tabs folds back a seetion, affording a pouring edge. 

Delevoped and produced by Sealright Co., Ine., Fulton, 

Liquid spices and herbs, under the tradename Sperb, N. Y., the Sealking container is available in  half-pints, 
are now being offered in small glass vials holding 4g fluid one-third pints, pint, and quart. sizes. 
oz. The containers are displayed in an attractive bright (Packages and Products Cont’d) 
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HOW A CAP CAN HELP 
SELL YOUR PRODUCT 





GOOD CAP DESIGN can make a differ- 
ence in sales. For example, this “before 
and after” illustration shows how smart, 
colorful design can focus attention on 
the package, make a quick impression of 
the brand name, identify the product. 
If your sales are slipping, perhaps it 
would pay you to take another look at 
your metal caps. Armstrong’s expert 
package designers may be able to make 
design suggestions which could improve 
your product sales. An attractive, crisp 
sales message can be added in color for 


just a fraction of a cent per cap. Our i ¥ 

designers will be glad to show you ideas A r rm S t ro n £ Ss. 
_ eae 
Closures 


without obligation. For design sugges- 
tions, just send a sample package and 


market data to Armstrong Cork TURN STANDARD CONTAINERS INTO 
Co., Glass and Closure Div., STANDOUT PACKAGES : 
4207 Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. Si ; sel 


} 
| 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: |. F. SCHNIER CO., INC.. SAN FRANCISCO 7 AND LOS ANGELES 12 
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Killing room» 





isplay counter 












N meat hooks and table tops, tubs and mixers, 
grinders and slicers, conveyors and trucks, 
Stainless Steel does so much more, does it so 
much better, and lasts so much longer that it 1s, 
in the last analysis, the most economical material 
to use. 

Because equipment built of Stainless Steel is 
unusual in its ability to prevent contamination 
... because it offers superior protection to purity 
and flavor and stays like new regardless of age... 
leading packers famous for the high quality of 
their products swear by Stainless. Many use it 
100° in all equipment that touches meat. 

For almost 20 years we have been supplying 





U-S-S Stainless Steel to makers of packing plant 
equipment. In composition, finish and fabricat- 
ing qualities, this service-tested, perfected Stain- 
less allows wide latitude in design and permits the 
employment of advanced fabricating techniques. 
The result is equipment that delivers the utmost 
in performance. 

Make it a point to specify “U-S-S Stainless 
Steel” in your next equipment order. It adds 
nothing to the cost—it can add many years of 
greater satisfaction. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL — 





SHEETS - STRIP - 


PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 


JULY, 
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New Use for Corrugated Box 


Fresh-cut asparagus is being packed 
by The Spaulding Farm, Springfield, 
Ill, in corrugated boxes with slotted 
sides and vent holes, 

The boxes are designed to serve as 
shipping containers and also as dis- 
play cases offering sales appeal. Hold- 
ing twelve 1-lb. bunches of the vege- 
table, these new cartons are consider- 
ably lighter when packed than cartons 
previously used. In addition, the 
dozen-unit pack creates a tendency 
for orders in fult dozens—thereby, 
reducing the extra handling oa odd 
quantities that requires splitting of 
boxes. 

The slots help to keep the asparagus 
fresh and also permit quick inspection. 
Inside surfaces of the box are para- 
ftined to prevent any absorption of the 
natural moisture from the tender 
shoots. And the box remains strong 
and rigid. 

Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, 
manufactures the package. 





Oysters in Plastic Pack 


Eastpoint heing 
packed in a 
Oyster 


oysters are now 

plastie pouch by the 
Greenwich Co., Greenwich, 
N. J. 

The bivalves are taken from Dela- 
ware Bay and rushed to the firm's 
plant for fast cleaning, processing, 
sorting and packing. After filling 
and sealing, the liquid-proof pouch is 
placed in a rectangular-shaped carton 
printed blue and black. A_ ship’s 
porthole, die-cut in front and back 
INDUSTRIES, 
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of the container, affords visibility of 
the contents. 

Packed in their natural juices, the 
oysters can be merchandised either 
frozen. The product is 
offered in four convenient 
standard, stewing size; 10 
cocktail size; 8 extra select, raw bar 
size; and 6 frying size. 

Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, makes the pouch, which is of 
Goodyear Pliofilm. 


fresh or 
sizes: 12 
select, 





Single-Unit Ham Bag 


Considerable saving for meat pack- 
ers is promised by introduction of a 
new, patented, single-unit, ham bag, 
developed by Central States Paper 
& Bag Co., St. Louis. 

The new wrapping method replaces 
the old way of using three separate 
sheets with the usual 
the need for binding twice. 

The conventional inner greaseproof 
sheet, the standard rag ham sheet and 


loose ends and 


the outer printed sheet are joined into 
accommodate the 
Two sizes were 


a bag shaped to 
eontours of a ham. 
found to be satisfactory for all hams. 
The small holds the 10-14 Ib. 
variety and the larger unit handles 

those above that weight. 
Packers who have made tests with 
(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Discover how wise management 
releases capital tied up in delivery 
and transport equipment. 

The National Truck Leasing 
System supplies you with well- 
maintained and smart-appearing 
trucks to meet the exact needs of 
your business. We will even arrange 
to buy your present equipment at 
a fair price. Your investment in 
trucks is freed and made available 
for other business needs. Your truck 
operation becomes a direct business 
expense instead of a capital liability. 

Truck leasing also saves execu- 
tive time, eliminates maintenance 
worries and budgets truck costs in 
advance. 








Coll the phone number 
shown in your classified 
directory under this 
symbol. 
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$1,500 inventory abolished — 
at a cost of $4.46! 








ss 
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With more than 700 vacuum tubes needed by industry, a tube distributor would find 


profits consumed by 100°] inventories. But by ordering tubes as needed via Air 
Express, he holds stocks to 25°. Example: Orders $1,500 tube at 9 A.M. from sup- 
‘ plier 900 miles away. Delivered to customer 6 P.M. same day. 16 lbs.: cost, $4.46. 





Remember, $4.46 included speedy pick- 
up and delivery service, too. More pro- 
tection, because you get a receipt for 
every shipment. Air Express is the 
world’s fastest shipping service. 


Your Air Express shipments go by the 
Scheduled Airlines direct to over 1,000 
airport cities; fastest air-rail for 22,000 
off-airline offices. Shipments keep 
moving with ’round-the-clock service. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


19 lbs. of machine parts goes 600 miles for $3.54. 

9-lb. carton of new styles goes 1400 miles for $3.99. 

(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 

Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and de- 
livery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 


eee too 


valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 


*ractically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shipping action, 


phone Air nape Division, Railway Express Agency 


“Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 


SPECI Me 










And specify 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


cma 


<5 ome 


s 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


sCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 
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New Packages and Products 


several hundred thousand of the new 
containers reported that greater pro- 
duction and a more attractive pack- 
age were achieved at a considerable 
saving over older methods. 

Rough loose ends were avoided and 
the printed copy on the outside was 
always centered. The closing oper- 
ation, using 5 or 6 in. of acetate fiber 
tape, is extremely fast. 





For Easy Apple Pie Baking 


Prepared filling for apple pie is 
offered in a 1 lb. 14 oz. glass jar by 
C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 

The product is ready to use, needing 
no further preparation before putting 
it in the pie shell. Spices may be 
added if desired. Each jar contains 
sufficient prepared apples, sugar, 
starch and fruit acid for a 9-in., deep- 
pie plate. 

A merchandising program inecorpo- 
rating newspaper ads, a recipe booklet, 
and a point-of-sale leaflet, is being used 
to promote this new Applpie. 

Attached to the lid of each jar is a 
“teaser” leaflet containing five apple 
recipes and the offer of a larger 
Pennsylvania Duteh Cook Book free to 
housewives who write to the company. 
This booklet has 30 highly prized 
“Duteh” recipes. 

The handy, wide-mouthed jar is 
manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass 


Co. 


Chemical Checks Lard Rancidity 


Addition of a new antioxidant, Sus- 
tane, to animal fats and oils gives 
protection against rancidity for longer 
periods of time. The newly intro- 
duced compound is_ stated to be 
particularly effective in lard. 

Stored at ordinary temperatures 
without oxidation inhibitors, lard usu- 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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Are Important 


EVEN A PINPOINT OPENING IN COLD 
CONSTRUCTION IS A DANGER POINT 


There’s trouble ahead when board-type, low- 
temperature insulation is not erected with tight 
joints. The openings may be small and well hid- 
den behind the finish, but each is a channel 
through which heat and moisture can flow into 
the insulation—a weak spot in the vapor seal. 

The complete vapor seal is made up of asphalt 
priming paint over portland cement plaster, plus 
the hot asphalt in which the insulation is dipped 
before erection. This asphalt is a powerful ad- 
hesive, holding the insulation firmly to the wall. 
It also is a vital part of the vapor seal, supple- 
menting the priming paint. If joints between in- 
sulation boards are not tight, gaps also occur in 
the film of asphalt at these points, and the vapor 
seal is weakened. 

Where the vapor seal is weakened, moisture- 
laden warm air may eventually work its way in. 
As that air cools, its moisture condenses and may 
even freeze in the insulation. Over a period of 
months or years, this continuous process can ruin 
insulating efficiency and cause failure of the job. 


Why Tight Insulation Joints 


ROOM 























Making your insulation joints tight calls for 
an accurately-sized board with square edges and 
corners, such as you get in Armstrong’s Cork- 
board and Armstrong’s Mineral Wool Board. It 
also calls for good workmanship. 

Here is where Armstrong’s Contract Service 
can save you future trouble. This organization has 
been installing insulation for more than 40 years. 
Its men know how to do a good, tight-fitting job 
that will seal out damaging moisture and give 
long and satisfactory service. 

The next time you have low-temperature in- 
sulation work coming up, it will pay you to phone 
the nearest Armstrong office and talk it over 
with an Armstrong Contract Service engineer. 


Sr, 


y* 

f 3 aamsteoncs fi) 
; INDUS TAAL 

i 


FREE BOOKLET 


For information on Armstrong's low-temperature 
insulations and how they should be erected, 


Awe Write today for your copy of ‘Armstrong's 
® Industrial Insulations."’ Armstrong Cork | 
~*~ €o., 4207 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. / 





5 ™SuLaTions 















ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 


Complete Contract Service 


For All Temperatures 
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Tae first clip type valve was originally developed 
many years ago by Lunkenheimer and was one 
of the most popular gate valves ever designed. 
As service demands became more severe, the 
basic design was improved into the present 
“King-Clip”. Twenty-one different patterns are 
now available for a wide range of service condi- 
tions in virtually all industries. 


The “King-Clip” is truly the leader of all clip 
type valves...it offers you a money saving 
solution to many valve problems. See your 
Lunkenheimer Distributor. He has a stock avail- 
able to serye you promptly. Write for Circular 
No. 561. 


There are good reasons why so many valve users 
prefer ‘‘King-Clip’’ Valves. Note these features: 


Exceptionally strong body and bonnet construction. 

Extra length pipe threads for a strong, safe joint. 

Sharply tapered disc seats tightly. 

Large, unobstructed channels really drain the bonnet. 

Coarse stuffing box threads provide greater resistance 
to corrosion and stripping... reduce annoyance 
of leaky stuffing boxes. 

Easy to disassemble and reassemble. 

Exceptionally low maintenance cost. 

In bronze mounted patterns, rolled-in seat rings, in- 
tegral non-corrodible stem thread bearing and 
special alloy stem assure longer life. 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


INE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


ae" QUALITY = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK 19 AGO 6 


f LPwia 34 





ON ST, NEW YORK 1D.NY 


Lait | Gil mle 
fare vdeo 


... that’s what they say about the 


LUNKENHEIMER 
"King Clip’’ Gate Valve 







Fig. 1640 fron Body 
Bronze Mounted... for steam, 
oil, gas, air, water and 
gasoline service. 


Fig. 1644 Alliron...for 
handling solutions which at- 
tack bronze. 
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New Products and Packages —_—— = 


ally turns raneid within a short time. 
But, when mixed with the new chemi- 
cal, it is reported to remain in good 
condition for over a year. 

Sustane is a high purity grade of 
butyl-hydroxy-anisole produced — by 
Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago. 
The compound is very soluble in oils 
and shortenings, providing no mixing 
problems. In required — inhibiting 
concentrations, it imparts no deteet- 
able odor, color or flavor to the fats. 

The new antioxidant is not greatly 
affected by slight alkalinity, an ad- 
vantage in some baking mixes. In 
addition, it has the unusual quality 
of earrying through the baking process 
and protecting the finished 
against raneidity. 

Concentration needed to make lard 
storage-stab!e and give adequate carry- 
through to baked goods is about 0.01 
percent or 1 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. lard. 
Where carry-through is not required, 
much lower antioxidant concentration 


goods 


is needed. 

The product has been approved by 
Meat Inspection Division of USDA 
in Memorandum 118 issued with the 
consent of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. 





Butter Beans In Clear Sauce 


In celebrating its 95th anniversary, 
the P. J. Ritter Co. of Bridgeton, N. J., 
has introduced a new lima product, 
cooked dry butter beans. 

This latest “White Label” brand 
product is made from tender, large 
California limas cooked in a clear sauce 
with no added starches. The sauce is 
reported to be of an outstanding flavor. 
The beans are ready to heat and serve, 
and there is no need to add any other 
ingredients, 

—End 
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NEW! The most outstanding ice-and-water 
submersion proof bottle labeling gum ever pro- 
duced for labeling beer, carbonated beverages, 
and U-M-186 pharmaceuticals that must also 
withstand bathroom condensate. IMPERVO 44 
—a uniform casein-base adhesive—is now 
ready to make your production line flow as 


smoothly as a Strauss waltz! 


With IMPERVO 44, you can expect: UNIN- 
TERRUPTED OPERATION —a clean machining, 
thin film eliminates webbing, smearing and 
wiping. IMMEDIATE NESTING—minimum film; 
dries quickly; no label slipping. ADHERENCE— 
equally fast on warm, wet bottles; smooth or 
stippled glass; varied label stocks. No discol- 
oration. WATER RESISTANCE — repeated tests 
have produced a tearing bond after soaking 
for 2 weeks in water at 70 F minimum. 

Address: 270 Madison Ave., NEW YorK 16; 
3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., cHICAGO 32; 735 
Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO 11, and other prin- 
cipal cities. In CANADA: National Adhesives 
(Canada) Ltd., ToRONTO and MONTREAL. In 
ENGLAND: National Adhesives, Ltd., sLouGH. 


tonal 
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_ BUFLOVAK AT WORK ON ONE OF OVER 6,000 PROCESSING PROBLEMS 
Ss Se _ 


BUFLOVAK Equipment is available to process your product. The 
results are positive, right from the start. You will know every 
detail of cost, production, and characteristics of the finished 
product. This BUFLOVAK service is strictly confidential. Will help 
you to determine what equipment is needed to most profitably 
: do your work. 


The new BUFLOVAK Low-Temperature Evaporator, operating at 
temperatures as low as 58° F. and at safe pressures, brings 
improved results to a wide range of delicate liquids. 

A complete line of BUFLOVAK Equipment for processing chemicals 
and foods, including Dryers, Solvent Recovery Equipment, and 
Processing Equipment, is available to complete your process on a 
pilot plant scale. 


Full information on request. 











BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT <@- 


REED 


1551 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


Bee 
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Food Industry News 





Background For Packers’ Wage Problems 
Furnished By Labor Statistics 


A backdrop for next month’s major 
Wage negotiations in meat packing 
plants is being furnished by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It is a picture 
ot what happened before, when Ar- 
mour and Swift signed suecessive mas- 
ter contracts with the three major 
unions in the industry. 

Armour and Swift are the subjects 
of the sixth and seventh of a series of 
wage chronologies being issued by BLS 
covering various industries. All have 
been approved as accurate by the com- 
pamies and unions involved. The Ar- 
mour history was released at the end 
of June, and the one on Swift will be 
available this month. They are in the 
June and July issues of the Monthly 
Labor Review, BLS publication. Re- 
prints of the studies may be obtained 
by writing to the BLS Publieations 
Office in Washington. 

Armour signed its first master agree- 
ment with the CIO United Paeking- 
house Workers in August, 1941, and 
with the AFL Meat Cutters two years 
later. Swift has three master agree- 
ments—with the CIO, AFL, and the 
National Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Workers (Ind.)—all effective since 
August, 1942. 

All of the agreements come up for 
renewal August 11. 

This is what the study shows: 

Postwar wage increases: There have 
been five general wage raises since the 
war ended, totaling 421e. an hr. 

Wages: At Armour, the lowest wage 
for unskilled labor is $1.031% at Tif- 
ton, Ga.; the highest, $1.26 at San 
Francisco. Most common rate is $1.15. 
This compares with rates ranging from 
54e. to 72’e. in 1941. 

Swift’s lowest unskilled labor rate is 
96Ye. at Ocala, Fla.; the highest, $1.26 
at San Francisco. Most plants have a 
$1.15 rate. 

Guaranteed time: It has risen from 
32 to 36 hr. per week. 

Night work premium: None in 1941, 
5e. in 1942, 7e. since 1946. 

Overtime pay: Since 1942, time and 
a half after eight hours a day, as well 
as after 40 hr. a week, as required by 
law. 

Also covered are improvements in 
such fringe benefits as holiday pay, 
vacations, sick leave, reporting time, 
eall-back time, clothes-changing time, 
clothes allowances, tools and equip- 
ment, meals and meal time. 

At Swift, the CIO represents about 
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24,000 in 24 plants, the independent 
union 10,000 in nine plants, and the 
AFL 5,000 in 11 plants. 

At Armour, the CIO speaks for 
32,000 in 23 plants and the AFL for 
8,000 in 13 plants. 


Frozen Food Weight Marks 
Passed by Officials 


Should plastie-wrapped frozen fish 
fillets be weighed and marked at the 
processing plant? 

Should frozen foods containing both 
liquids and solids be marked to indi- 
cate their solid and liquid contents? 

In the fall of 1947, these two ques- 
tions were debated at great length by 
the national conference of state, loeal, 
and federal weights and measures offi- 
cials., At their recent 34th annual 
Conference on Weights & Measures, 
these same officials took their stand. 

On frozen fish, the conference, by a 
close vote, took the stand recommended 
by its committee on methods of sale 
of commodities: The individual pack 
age should be exempted from the re 
quirement of net quantity markings 
on individual consumer packages, pro- 
vided that the legend “To be weighed 
at time of sale,” or other suitable word- 
ing are plainly and conspicuously 
marked on each individual package. 

This modification of marking re- 














Enjoy Own Product 


While winning of the Foop Inpustris 
Award had not been included in advance 
promotion plans of the Florida Citrus Can- 
ners Cooperative, the executives like their 
product well enough to use it in a toast. 
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quirements, the conference decided, 
should not apply to the main carrying 
package in which the individual unit 
packages are contained for distribu- 
tion. Such packages should continue 
to carry net weight declarations, 

On the frozen food question, there 
was little discussion. The committee, 
in making its recommendation to the 
officials, reported no noticeable changes 
in frozen food processing or packing 
to correct questionable procedures, and 
stood on its recommendation of more 
than a year ago—the amount of liquids 
and the amount of solids should both 
be declared on the package. The con- 
ference approved this recommendation. 

The positions taken by the enforce- 
ment officials on these questions change 
no regulations. But their recommenda- 
tions do carry considerable influence 
with the states or municipalities they 
represent, and are always considered 
when state and local legislative bodies 
consider or enact legislation. 


Miami U. Food Course 


University of Miami, Fla., opens a 
new four-year course in Food Tech- 
nology, in September, with J. Arthur 
Lewis, associate professor, in charge. 
Assistant Professor, A. L. Stahl will 
direct the food laboratory and its 
research program. Assistant Profes- 
sor Milton Kaplow will teach the prin- 
ciples of food technology, while Assist- 
ant Professor Margaret Jean Mustard 
will assist Dr. Stahl. 

(Industry News Continued) 





From left are: J. L. Heid, director of re- 
search and development; L. A. Wheeler, 
sales manager; Kay Kamen, representing 
Disney licensing agency; D. A. Hunt, F. C. 
C. C. president; and Monroe Greenthal, 
ad agency head. The award is being made 
at the IFT meeting this month. 
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IFT Conference Will Break All Records 
In Technical Papers and Exhibits 


Months of preparation have gone 
into the stage setting for the Institute 
of Food Technologists’ first visit to 
the West Coast. The Northern Cali- 
fornia Section, cooperating with the 
national convention committee, has ar- 
ranged a four day program that should 
meet the demands of every food tech- 
nologist visiting San Francisco dur- 
ing the week of July 10, for the In- 
stitute’s ninth annual conference. 

Technical discussions get underway 
Sunday afternoon, July 10, with a 


seminar on pectin standardization. 


General and concurrent sessions run 
through Monday, including Monday 


evening, all day Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings. The 
sessions will be interrupted Monday by 
the Foon Inpustries’ Award presen- 
tation and the Stephen Babcock Award 
luncheon. The convention banquet and 
the Nicholas Appert Award is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening. Wednesday 
afternoon is reserved for sightseeing 
and Thursday afternoon for plant 
trips. 

In all, 110 papers have been pre- 
pared for the meeting and will cover 
practically the whole field of food 
processing. Opening on a broad base, 
the first general session will hear pa- 
pers presented by Mogus Jul, Food & 


Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations on “The Food Tech- 


nologist and the World Food Crisis,” 
and Harry R. Wellman, U. of Cali- 
fornia, on “Stabilizing Farm Prices.” 
Secretary Roland Isker, 
Food & Container Institute, will eon- 
clude the session with “Food Industry 


Associates, 


Cooperation with the Armed Forces.” 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 


receives the bi-annual Foop Inpvs- 


TRIES Award at a special meeting fol- 
lowing the first general session (see 
page 67, while the annual Stephen 
Babeock Award will be made to Clar- 
ence Birdseye at the Monday luncheon. 
This year’s Nicholas Appert award, 
made by the Chicago section of IFT, 
goes to Roy C. Newton, Swift & Co. 

Concurrent sessions on Monday af- 
ternoon and evening, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings offer the 
visitors a busy three days. For the 
most part the visitor will have to 
choose between discussions on opera 
tion and produetion, and results of 
investigations made on specifie fruits, 
vegetables and other foods. The Mon 
evening program, for instance, 
covers (a) Advanced Food Plant En 
gineering, (b) Brewers Yeast, (¢) Cit- 
rus Produets, (d) Education, (e) Fish 
and Fish Products (f) Pickles and 
Pickled Products, (g) Plant Sanita- 
tion, (h) Preservation with Gases, and 
(i) Processing Potatoes. 

More than 75 exhibitors will provide 
by far the largest exposition in the 
short history of IFT. Manufacturers 
of equipment and materials will utilize 
the main floor of San Franciseo’s civic 
auditorium, displaying recent advances 
and developments in machinery and 
supplies for the food processing in- 
dustry. 

The Institute will also operate an 
employment clearing service at the 
meeting, with a view to bringing to- 
gether employers and food technolo- 
gists interested in new positions. Proe- 
essors wishing to use the service are 


day 


expected to get in touch with the eom- 
mittee on employment at the meeting. 
Candidates for employment will regis- 
ter at the meeting. 





Plant Engineering Talks Get Top Flight Panel 


Advantages, problems, and trends 
of advanced food plant engineering 
will be discussed by well-known ex- 
ecutives technologists at the 
Sth annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, in San 
Francisco. 

These authorities will be 
bers of the panel of the Advanced 
Food Plant Engineering Group. 
which will hold its session from 
7:30 to 10:30 p.m. July 11, in Polk 
Hall, Civie Auditorium. They will 
present the viewpoints of top man- 
agement, plant operations, tech- 
nology, education, equipment, and 
finance. And after each panel mem- 
ber talks briefly, the session will 


mem- 


be open for questions from the au- 
dience and discussion. 

The panel members include: 

J. W. Tapp, Vice-President, Bank 
of America. 

J. R. Braden, 
Co. 

Bruno Pilorz, Operating Man- 
ager, California Packing Corp. 

W. V. Cruess, Division of Food 
Technology, U. of California. 

Wm. DeBack, Manager. Ander- 
Food Mach- 


Richmond-Chase 


son-Barngrover Div., 
inery Corp. 

The chairman of the advanced 
food plant engineering discussion 
group will be F. K. Lawler, Editor 


of Food Industries. 
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McGraw-Hill Director 


Karl T. Compton, chairman of the corpora- 
tion Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and chairman of the Research and Devel- 
Board of the National Military 
Establishment, was recently elected a di- 
rector of MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co. The 
company is highly gratified to obtain Dr. 
Compton's counsel in the publication of its 


opment 


technical books and magazines. 





PictSweet Sells Plants 
In Reorganization 


In a sweeping reorganization Pict- 
Sweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
reported the sale of its canneries at 
Buhl, Ida., and Ellensburg, Wash., and 
its frozen food and canning plant at 
Waitsburg, Wash. Price was reported 
to be $1,040,000. 

Formerly known as Bozeman Can- 
ning Co., a name taken from the Mon 
tana town in which the company orig- 
inated, PietSweet Foods Ine., under 
the direction of L. L. Brotherton, pres- 
ident, beeame the dominant frozen 
food packer on the Pacifie Coast. The 
company’s distribution of canned peas 
and corn was also of importance on 
the Coast and in some midwestern and 
eastern markets. 

Reports are that PietSweet will now 
hecome largely a producer of frozen 


foods. 


Canning Plants Taken Over 
By Pennsylvania Co-op 


and 
employees are the principal stockhold 
the newly organized Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, at Peach Glen, 
Adams County, Pa. The eapital stoek 
authorization is $3,000,000. 

Under the direction of 
president, M. E. Knouse, the eooper- 
ative has taken over the Peach Glen 
and Chambersburg plants of the Na- 
tional Fruit Produets Co., the Orrtanna 
plant of the Orrtanna Canning Co., 


Grower-members, management, 


ers In 


company 
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and the Scotland, Pa. plant of the 
Chambersburg Fruit Cooperative Assn. 
Combined annual production capacity 
of the four plants is approximately 
4,000,000 eases. 

Processing will be devoted largely 
to apples, tomatoes, cherries and their 
products. An experimental and_ re- 
search laboratory will also be main- 
tained at Peach Glen. 


Citrus Purees Developed 
By USDA Research Lab 
Bakeries, ice 


and producers of jams, marmalades 


eream manufacturers, 
and jellies, have shown interest in the 
frozen orange and lemon purees made 
by a process developed at the Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
USDA’s bureau of agricultural 
industrial chemistry. The department 
that 1,000,009 Ib. were 
duced by a commercial firm last vear, 


research laboratory ot 


and 
reports pro- 
and that last simmer one large dairy 
sold 750,000 Ib. of sherbert made from 
the frozen orange puree, 

The new process has enabled bureau 
scientists to overcome the development 
of off-flavors in This off 
flavor tendency—due to citrus-peel oil 

has been the principal obstacle in 
the production of citrus purees. A 
few experimental packs were put up 
by the lab in 1947. After a year’s 
storage at zero F., the produet wes 
found to be in excellent condition. 
Not only had no off-flavors developed, 
but losses of vitamin C were negligible. 

In the process, sound ripe fruit is 
first thoroughly washed—preferably 


storage. 


with a detergent—rinsed in cold water 





Aussie Yeast From Alcohol 


Pipelines are shortened to a minimum in 


this Australian plant where an alcohol 
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said to be highly satisfactory. 


and dried. The stem end of the fruit 
is cut off and discolored spots are re- 
moved from the fruit so that no dark 
specks will appear in the brightly 
colored puree. After trimming, the 
whole fruit is cut up, crushed, and 
then sereened to produce the puree. 
The final product contains less than 
1 percent peel oil. It is then passed 
into a stainless steel tank, where 1 part 
sugar to 5 parts puree is added. 


Alcohol-Yeast Process 
Hailed in Australia 


Bakers’ yeast production in com- 
mercial quantities under the “Deloffre 
Alcohol Process” is attracting food in- 
dustry attention in Australia. 

A highly concentrated sugar solu- 
tion is inoculated with a small culture 
of pure yeast, which is then fermented 
to produce a maximum quantity of al- 
cohol. The alcohol is used to form 
veast under conditions that permit the 
yeast to absorb the alcohol. 

In the early years of the process’ 
molasses served as 
During the war, 
for using wheat 


development beet 
the raw material, 
however, a_teehnic 
starch was developed. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
his process by M. C. H. Deloffre, a 
French industrial chemist who trans- 
ferred to Australia in 1929, inelude 
the sterile conditions under which fer- 
mentation takes place, and the high 
keeping quality of the yeast because 
the aleohol reduces the protease enzyme 
content of the yeast. 


(Industry News Continued) 





British Combine 
process used in manufacturing yeast is 
Beet mo- 


lasses has given way to wheat starch as 


the raw material for the process. 
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That's fine... 
Only next time let go! 
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If yours happens to be 
leavening... 


Investigate 


VICTOR SODIUM ACID 
PYROPHOSPHATE 


In the manufacture of prepared doughnut 
flour, cake mixes, commercial baking pow- 
ders, and baking creams, the problem of 
selecting the most suitable baking acid is of 
major importance. For upon it largely de- 
pends the success or failure of the baked 
product. Due to its highly efficient leaven- 
ing action, Victor sodium acid pyrophos- 
phate has often provided the solution to a 
leavening problem. It produces increased 
volume, lightness and a highly desirable 
grain and texture in the baked product. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 







: Now! 
_ Investigate NO'™” 






-~ 
i] Victor Chemical Works | 
| 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. | 
| Gentlemen | 
| We are interested in information about Victor sodium | 
| acid pyrophosphate for the following purpose | 
| sal 
| Name Title l 
| Company 
| Street niet e 
Bi | 
l vr | 
oi 
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INDUSTRIAL WIRE 
CLOTH OR SCREEN 


... from 4” opening to 
20x250 mesh 





Whether you need material for fil- 
tration, screening or fabrication, 
Cambridge offers you one complete 
source for any type of wire cloth or 
metallic screen. Skilled Cambridge 
craftsmen produce your material 
from any gauge metal or alloy, to 
the particular mesh or weave that 
best suits your requirements. 


Call in your Cam- 
bridge Field Engineer 
whenever you need 





100 mesh 
offer you fast deliv- 
on stock or 


ery 
specially woven 
items. 





FREE—ready reference = 
book for the entire Cam- Pdmaaie, 


© smerny 


bridge line. Gives sizes, 
construction, mesh,weight, a 
prices. Includes metallur- | 
gical and testing data. / —— 


Write for free copy today. tall 


Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 
Dept. Q - Cambridge 7, Md. 


crates - screens 






ey 
HA 






trays - 
baskets - fixtures 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
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CAKE 
Kingex 
Shorteung 


Only a First Birthday 


It is presumed that cake sizes will have 
to stop somewhere, but up to now it is 
only a presumption. This 5,500-Ib. 
tribution was “built” to help celebrate the 


con- 








first birthday of the B. F. Sherman Super 
Market, at Kalamazoo, Mich. Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis meat packers, sponsored 
the party while also publicizing their 
shortening, 600 Ib. of which was used in 


the cake. 





DISTRIBUTION 


Base-Point Moratorium 
Blocked by New Bill 


Just as a one-year moratorium on 
anti-trust prosecution of companies 
using delivered prices was ready to 
slide through both the House and Sen- 
ate, Senator O'Mahoney, long-time 
anti-monopolist, introduced a com- 
pletely new bill as an amendment to 
the moratorium bill (S. 1008)—and 
got it through the Senate the same 
day. 

As it passed the Senate, the bill: 

1. Legalized individual use of de- 
livered pricing, but 

2. Did not legalize 
pricing as used in the steel or cement 
industries, nor change the “implied 
conspiracy” decision in the Rigid Steel 


basing-point 


Conduit case. 

Here is how various pricing methods 
seem to measure up under the O’Ma- 
honey bill: 

1. Basing point pricing has not 
been legalized. 

2. Freight equalization systems, in 
which every mill is a base mill, is cer- 
tainly not cleared per se. FTC will 
continue to look at the competitive sit- 
uation in any industry—and would 
apply its “planned common course of 
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action” theory to win cases where it 
could not prove overt conspiracy. 

This system, or any other delivered 
price system, can still be successfully 
attacked by FTC if it can prove that 
the companies use the system knowing 
that all their competitors are using the 
same system. 

3. Individual use of a universal de- 
livered price—postage stamp pricing” 

seems completely in the clear. The 
bill legalizes the chewing gum, candy 
bar, and cigarette kind of pricing, 
when done individually. 


Anti-Trust Still Holds 


4. Individual zone systems, not ad- 
hered to by competitors, will be sub- 
ject to the same anti-trust serutiny 
they got before. That is, FTC. will 
look for discrimination in the different 
delivered prices paid by competing 
customers who happen to be on oppo- 
site sides of a zone boundary. The 
O'Mahoney bill would remove the 
question of discrimination between 
competing customers in the same zone, 
because they would all be paying the 
same delivered price. 

In one respect, the O'Mahoney bill 
does make new law. As the anti- 
trust laws stand now, “meeting com- 
petition in good faith” is generally 
a valid defense against a charge of 
price discrimination. But in a test 
case (against Standard Oil Co. of 
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Indiana) which the Supreme Court 
may yet decide this term, FTC claimed 
that the “good faith” defense is not 
sufficient if there is “substantial in- 
jury to competition.” The O’Mahoney 
bill would write this FTC interpreta- 
tion into law—even though FTC has 
gone on record favoring making “meet- 
ing competition in good faith” a com- 
plete defense against charges of price 
diserimination. 

Another important point was made 
clear in an amendment to O' Mahoney’s 
original draft: The bill as passed will 
not change in any respect the present 
situation on court review of FTC's 
decisions. Under the Administrative 
Procedures Act, the decisions of FTC 
and other regulatory agencies are up- 
held by the courts if their decisions 
are based on “substantial and prob- 
ative evidence.” O’Mahoney’s bill re- 
iterates this. 


Britain Resumes Buying 
Of U. S. Canned Fish 


During 1948, the British bought no 
canned fish in the U. S.—for the first 
time in 70 years. But now, with ECA 
authorizations approved, Britain will 
begin buying $4,850,000 worth of pil- 
chards. And there is also a possibility 
that the British wiil get an ECA an- 
thorization to purchase $6,000,000. to 
$7,000,000 worth of salmon in the U.S. 

Besides these authorizations for U.S. 
canned fish, ECA has approved British 
purchase of about $7,150,000 worth of 
canned salmon in Canada. 

The ECA authorizations amount to 
about one-fourth of Britain’s prewar 
annual purchases in the U.S. At eur- 
rent prices, the prewar volume of Brit- 
ish buying per year would run to about 
$20,000,000 for salmon, and about 
$900,000 for sardines. The canned fish 
purchases are being made by the 
United Kingdom Treasury & Supply 
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*Now who the devil would be interested in 
nned whole watermelon? 
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Announcement 
FRANK D. PALMER, Inc., CHICAGO 


is now a 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


division of 


Through a recent consolidation, Frank D. Palmer. Ine. of 
Chicago has become a division of the Package Machinery 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Package Machinery Company’s extensive line of 
wrapping machines serves a large number of the users and 
potential users of Palmer carton forming machines. By 
uniting our organizations we are. therefore. in a better 
position than ever to render a broad service to the packaged 
goods industry. 

The sales staffs of both organizations will continue un- 
changed. each specializing in its particular field. 

If you are seeking greater economies and a better seil- 


ing package through improved cartoning and wrap- 
ping methods, get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 


CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 


Model FA 
High-Speed Adjustable Wrapping Machine. 
The most widely-used wrapping machine in the 





Palmer Continuous Motion Carton Former. 


packaged goods field. 
Delivers perfectly formed and sealed cartons 


at speeds as high as 135 per minute. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrappéd on our Machines 
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Greater Service to Fork-Truck lsers 
Greater Opportunities 
for Men Who Sell Them — 


Clerk Dealer Plan Clehieves Bath 


ITH sales of its fork- 

lift trucks and in- 
dustrial towing tractors 
exceeding all expectations, 
and with its position of 
production and engineering leadership 
firmly rooted in rich, productive soil, 
Clark Equipment Company, in its 30th 
year as a builder of materials-handling 
machines, has found it desirable to estab- 
lish a nation-wide organization of inde- 
pendent franchised dealers as exclusive 
distributors of the products of its Indus- 
trial Truck Division. 





His is indeed a far cry from 

io when the entire output 

of the Industrial Truck Division was sold 
with ease by a handful of men! 


ODAY’S volume 
T: twenty umes 
that of 1939; and the 
Company’s stature— 


financial and engi- 
=== neering—is more 





than twenty times as great as in 1939. A 
considerable number of the '39 machines 
are_in daily service, and many older 
machines are in regular operation after 20 
and 25 years. The conviction is natural 
that 30 years hence many '49 machines 
will still be ‘‘on the job” alongside the 
new output of 1979. There will be no 
“orphans” bearing the name “Clark.” 


O KEEP PACE with increasing 

f great and to deliver the 
broad and competent service which 
Industry expects from Clark, the Com- 
pany has chosen this plan of selling 
through independent dealers as a sound 
and logical evolution. Until the middle 
of 1948, approximately one-third of 
Clark's Industrial Truck Division repre- 
sentatives were on an independent dealer 
basis. It is expected that by the end of 


1949 the nation-wide dealer organization 
will be complete. 


EADING up the dealer- 
H ships or actively par- 
ticipating in them are key 
men of Clark’s erstwhile 
factory-branch sales offices 
—factory-trained men, tested and proved 
as capable materials-handling counselors. 
These men share with Clark manage- 
ment the conviction that they can de- 
liver, under the new plan, a broader and 
more valuable service to their customers 
and to all users of mechanized materials- 
handling; that they face broader, deeper 
vistas Of opportunities which ambitious 
men so earnestly desire—opportunities 
for independence, for building greater 
earnings by their own efforts, for achiev- 
ing prestige and leadership in their 


communities, 
NOTHER influence 
l \ which furthered 


the plan is the fact that 
Clark management his- 
; torically has been engi- 
neers and manufacturers. By decentral- 
izing marketing activities, Clark can 
intensify its emphasis on development of 
better materials-handling machines and 
methods—to the end that Clark products 
shall achieve even higher excellence at 
lower cost, shall become still more valu- 
able to industrial users and to the 
dealers who serve them. 








HROUGH your Clark dealer, all 
b ew advantages of Clark engi- 
neering integrated productionand match- 
less experience are quickly available to 
you. He is fully qualified to make an 
unbiased appraisal of your materials- 
handling operations, and to recommend 
the type of machine that will serve you 
most efficiently at lowest cost. It’s “good 
business’ to CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


BATTLE CREEK 


14. MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS—BUCHANAN « JACKSON « BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 
*M-H EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
845 LOMB AVENUE 
—- PHOENIX 
TH. — COMPANY 
is GRAND AVENUE 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 
FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
209 EAST MARKAM STREET 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO | 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
505 MASON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 23 
*ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3008 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. 
AKLAND 3 
"GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
10521 PEARMAIN STREET 


SAN DIEGO 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3872 FIFTH AVENUE 
CKTON 
GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
409 BELDING BUILDING 
oa _—— 2 
“h 
120 u. % 5 NATIONAL BANK 
Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 
2855 WEST 8TH AVENUE 


CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 
*C. E. REUTTER CORPORATION 
66 AMITY ROAD 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 
CLARK EQUIPMENT raed 
1145 ELLAMAE STREE 
ULLINONS: CHICAGO 4 
*MODERN HANDLING EQUIP., INC. 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Service: Cook County) 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COMPANY 
6919 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 
ry Le gre 5 
ARSCHKE & SONS 
Nat i wactH pol 
SOUTH BEND 
*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIP. CO. OF 


SOUTH D, 
2625 SOUTH MICHIGAN STREET 
OWA: DAVENPORT 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
914 GRAND AVENUE, ROOM 255 


KANSAS: KANSAS CITY 
Sales and Service: 
(SEE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI) 


LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 
FR 


910 CARONDELET BLDG. 


MAINE: PORTLAND 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
(CONTACT MALDEN, MASS. 


MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 
FALLSWAY SPRING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORNER FALLSWAY & LEXINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (MALDEN 48 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC 
50 COMMERCIAL STREET, MALDEN 46 
MAICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. PLANT 


ROIT 2 
*CLARK E Poe COMPANY 
6520 CASS AVENUE 
Service: \NDUSIRIAL TRUCK SERVICE, INC. 
8815 HARPER AVENUE 
MAINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
*MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERS 
225 SOUTH 5TK STREET, ROOM 201 
Service: SMITH-DUNN COMPANY, INC. 
2301 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, S. E. 


MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 6 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1009 BALTIMORE AVENUE 


Service: 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE & SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST 15TH AND McGEE STREETS 


ST. LOUIS 8 
*MATERIALS HANDLING a CORP. 
3820 WASHINGTON BLVD 
Service: 
FORK LIFT TRUCK sence co. 
511 CHANNING STREE 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
“JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Service: 
BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO. 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14 NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: BUFFALO 
“BRODIE anh oe ravens INC. 
1450 MICHIGAN AVEN 


*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO 
165 BROADWAY, ROOM 4 (OFFICE) 
Service and Display Reo 
51 py = AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14 
289 BOND STREET. BROOKLYN 31 


BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC 
712 STATE TOWER BLDG 

ALBANY (WATERYLIET 
“INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES. INC 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET 


HORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 
Service Outlet only: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE CORP. 
629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


OH19: CINCINNATI 
ROBERT C. YOUNG, P.O BOX 96 
CLEVELAN 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
522 ROCKEFELLER BLOG 


TOLEDO 10 
PERCIVAL L. REYNOLDS 2558 FULION STREET 


OKLAHOMA: TULSA 
ARST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
34 NORTH MADISON 


OREGON: EUGENE 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
891 TAYLOR STREET 
PORTLAND 5 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 


PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 8 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
401 NORTH BROAD STREET 


Service: 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INC. 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE 
PITTSBURGH 
*MATERIAL HANDLING INCORPORATED 
319 THIRD AVENUE 
SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 
CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO 
22 WEST 7TH STREET 
TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 3 
*FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
1110 UNION AVENUE 
bar sary DALLAS 
*F. FRAZEE 
toe — NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


Ser: 
TRUCK. ‘EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2409 COMMERCE STREET 


HOUSTON 

*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY 

A. J. ISAACSEN. JR 

45 SOUTH 3RD WEST STREET 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 

*McLEAN-SHAND, INC 

955 WEST 21ST STREET 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE | 

*PRESTON FALLER  aalcaaad 

1921 MINOR AVEN 

noel 9 

PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 

EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE a 

*CLARK EQUIPMENT COM 

759 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, ROOM 623 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERV.Ct CO 
5710 WEST NATIONAL AVENUE 


DISTRICT OF pope gree uae 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO 
927 151H STREET N. we 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
*PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
538 REED LANE, P 0. BOX 300 
*Sales and Service. 


For Names and Addresses 0. Export Distribu-ors, write 





to: Export Division, Clark Equipment Co., Battie Creek 
Mich. U S.A 
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Food Industry News 


Delegation, 1800 K St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Other canned goods purchases have 
been small. Belgium, during the first 
quarter of this year, bought $200,000 
worth of canned vegetables, and re- 
cently got another $100,000 authoriza- 
tion for this purpose. There have been 
some purchases of canned fruits by 
Belgium, Ireland, and other countries, 
but these have been even smaller than 
the canned vegetable buying of the 
Belgians. 


Institute Reorganizes 
Packaging Groups 

Fifteen active and five projected 
committees came out of the Packaging 
Institute’s recent committee reorgan- 
ization. The Foods Committee and the 
Glass Committee are probably the two 
most important to the food processor. 

The work of the foods group is to 
develop procedures for determining the 
type and degree of protection required 
for dried foods. Eight companies are 
represented on this committee, which 
is under the chairmanship of Louis A. 
Howard, head, Department of Food 
Technology, University of !Ilinois. 
Companies include A&P Tea Co., 
American Viscose, General Foods, Pe- 
ter Cailler Kohler, American Can, 
Pillsbury, Marathon and Armour. 

The Glass Committee will attempt to 
outline a general procedure to sereen 
incoming shipments of packaged glass 
containers in order to eliminate faulty 
units that will not go through produe- 
tion lines. Companies represented on 
this committee include Ely Lilly, Beech 
Nut, Bristol-Meyers, Hartford Empire, 
Birds Eye-Snider, Anheuser-Busch, 
Wheaton, Squibb and Anchor-Hocking. 


Huge Crop and Carryover 
Brings New Wheat Glut 


This summer’s wheat is headed for 
a glut. But it isn’t likely to be re- 
peated next year. Acreage controls to 
eut down production are sure to be 
applied to next year’s wheat crop as 
part of the farm price support pro- 
gram. 

But while it lasts, the crisis of han- 
dling this year’s 1,300,000,000 bu. 
wheat crop—likely to be the second 
biggest in the country’s history—will 
tax the tempers of farmers, grain mer- 
chants, railroads, and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The . prospective wheat glut has 
caused the price of wheat futures to 
fall below the support price the farmer 
could get from the government, be- 
cause unless the grain is properly 
stored, it will bring only a 75 percent 
loan. So, many farmers, unable to 
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find public storage space and unable 
or unwilling to build storage of their 
own, will simply sell their unstored 
wheat for whatever price the market 
will bring. This “distress” wheat will 
bring cash wheat prices below govern- 
ment support levels—a situation that 
the wheat futures market has long an 
ticipated. 

The flour millers always have their 
inventories at a minimum at this time 
of year—and are expecting to buy 
much of their wheat at below govern 
ment support prices this year as they 
did last year. 

It is this price situation which the 
Democrats last fall were able to turn 
to political advantage. They blamed 
the Republicans for taking away the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s stor- 
age-building authority—and claimed 
that this was the reason many a farmer 
had to accept a lower price for his 
grain. 

The political question, of course, is 
whether the Demoerats will be able to 
turn this year’s repeat performance to 
their political advantage in the 1950 
elections. 


Harvest Starting 

The harvest period begins in July, 
as the combines start pouring the win- 
ter wheat erop out of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and other Southwestern states. From 
then on, the harvest moves northward 
through the big wheat states of Kansas 
and Nebraska and into the Dakotas. 

The railroads this year are prepared 
as never before to handle the huge 
movement. Before the harvest began, 
the railroads had 21,000 box ears 
stored at country loading points. But 
as early as the first of June, a limited 
embargo on shipments to certain cen- 
ters was already in effect. Its purpose: 
to prevent the shipment of grain to 
certain terminals unless the shipper 
already had storage space available for 
his wheat. 

The embargo was sure to spread— 
and the possibility of complete em- 
bargoes against any shipments into 
certain terminal points was a real one. 

The reason for the wheat jam is 
simple. With the second biggest crop 
in history beginning to move, there is 
less storage space available than a year 
ago, because of a big earryover from 
last year’s crops. 

In the Southwest, for example, ter- 
minals were half full of old grain at 
the end of April, compared with last 
vear when they were only one-third 
full. 

On top of this, export demand for 
wheat is dropping off, as a result of 
crop recovery in Europe. During the 
first five months of this year, about 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Get Any VOLUME of 
Hot Water INSTANTLY 
... at desired temperature 


Hundreds of owners and operating 
engineers endorse the PICK Instan- 
taneous Steam Injection Heater. They 
get a dependable supply of hot water 
at constant uniform temperature ... 
smooth, QUIET injection at all vol- 
umes ... instant temperature adjust- 
ment... automatic heating of large or 
small quantities of water as needed. 
Seven sizes (10 to 200 gal. per min.). 
Patented ‘‘Pressurizer Piston’ as- 
sures trouble-free performance. In- 
vestment is small. Easily, economical- 
ly installed in old or new systems. 
Write for Bulletin WH-11. 


PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


379 Alan Avenue, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Food Industry News 


Canning Crop Samples 
Varying climatic conditions are provided 
for the study of diseases of canning crops 
at the Del Monte Experimental Seed Farm, 





of California Packing Corp. Soil heating 
cables, produced by General Electric, en- 
able Dr. W. J. Virgin to keep tabs on dis- 
eased tomato plants, shown here in one 


of the hotbeds. 





230,000,000 bu. of all grains were ex 
March shipments were an all- 
time record. But, the Department of 
Agriculture’s export pregram for June 
ealled tor only 28,000,000 bu. for ex- 
port, about one-half the monthly rate 
of shipments established during the 
earlier months of this year. 

Part of the wheat jam results from 
the fact that last year’s wheat—364,- 
000,000 bu.—placed under price-sup- 
loan by farmers could not be 


ported. 


port 
taken over by the government until 
April 30. Part of this wheat was in 
terminal elevators, part still on farms 
and in country elevators. 

The Department concentrated on 


moving the farm-country — elevator 
wheat during May. But out of 55,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat moved during 


May, only 34,000,000 bu. moved to the 
ports for export, the balance going to 
terminals, lakeheads, Chicago, and 
Eastern elevators. 


Floating Fish Cannery 
Up For Sale by RFC 


The Pacific Explorer, 7,254-ton float- 
ing fish cannery and reduetion plant, 
and the combined trawlers and tuna 
clippers Oregon and Alaska, have been 
put on the bloek by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. Sealed purchase bids 
will be received up to July 15. 

Conversion of the Pacifie Explorer 
from the freighter Mormacrey to a 
mothership for the Pacific Exploration 
Co.’s fleet of combined trawlers and 
tuna clippers cost more than $2,000,- 
000. Tts feeder ships, the 91-foot 
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Oregon and Alaske, cost $285,000 each. 
The ships have been operated for two 
seasons on exploratory fishing mis- 
sions under the RFC by the Pacitie 
Exploration Co. of Astoria, Ore. 
The 410-ft. Pacific Explorer, now 
idle at Astoria, is equipped with re- 
frigerated cargo 166,000 
cu.ft., a meal-reduction plant, a erab 
ice-making equipment. 


space of 


cannery, and 


Flavoring Producers 
Check on Materials 


A review and clarification of indus- 
try problems characterized the pro- 
gram of the 40th Annual Convention 
of the Flavoring Extraet Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United 
States, in Chicago, May 15 to 18. 

Availability of raw materials, pend- 
ing legislation, marketing and indus- 
try status were among the subjects 
discussed. 

H. P. Wesemann, president, Essen- 
tial Oils Association of America, Ince., 
called attention to moves to put essen- 
tial oils in a separate freight tariff 
classification and to inerease rates as 
much as six times the current rates. 
He expressed encouragement that rates 
may continue at present levels or, at 
most, be only slightly increased on the 
F.0.B. shipping point basis. He also 
announced that a complete list of 
coined names and trademarks for es- 
sential oils and essential oil products 
is being compiled to eliminate possibil- 
ity of products of same composition 
being unsuspectingly purchased under 
different names. 
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Lemon oil was reported to be ade- 
quate in supply for all needs, with 
some export to Italy. 

Orange oil produced in’ Florida 
reached 3,000,000 Ib., with several ex- 
port shipments to Italy. 

Grapefruit oil of good quality is 
difficult to obtain. 

Lime oil production in Mexico is 
expected to be 40 percent below last 
year, with no stocks carried over. 

Bergamot, mandarin and tangerine 
oils have shown no new developments. 

Peppermint and spearmint oils are 
in ample supply with inventory losses 
marked off. 

Cassia and anise oil supplies are 
dependent upon political conditions in 
China. 

Clove oil shows no relief from high 
prices. 

Nutmeg oil supply is not plentiful; 
raw material is searce, and yields re- 
main low. 

Ginger oil will be affected by short- 
age of ginger root from Africa and 
Jamaica. 

Coriander oil supply comes from 
Russia, and that experimentally pro 
duced in Western Hemisphere is not 
satisfactory in quality. 

Dill oil consumption is rapidly in 
creasing, with production not keeping 
in step. 


Vanilla Bean Supply 

Ray C. Schlotter, secretary, Vanilla 
Bean Association of Ameriea,  dis- 
cussed the vanilla bean market. situa- 
tion. He stated that the Madagasear 
supply is subject to a controlled mar- 
ket squeeze that has already resulted 
in the destruction of 1,200,000 Ib. These 
beans would have been marketable in 
the United States on a free market 
basis. Mexiean 1949 crop is estimated 
at 250,000 Ib. minimum and 300,000 Ib. 
maximum (in comparison with 700,000 
Ib. last year) of which 27,000 Ib. have 
already been shipped to the United 
States. Total U. S. A. imports in 
1948 were 663,000 Ib. from Mexico and 
203,000 Ib. from Madagasear. 

Sievers W. Susmann, vice-president, 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., gave assur- 
ance there would be adequate supply 
of sugar for next few vears. The 1949 
world production is estimated to reach 
an all-time high, 9 percent greater than 
the 1935-39 average. Crops in Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, are only 2 pereent 
less than prewar average, which will 
reduce Eastern Hemisphere require- 
ments from Western Hemisphere. 

R. Henry Morris, Il], Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, discussed 
the potentiality of volatile fruit con- 
centrates as flavoring materials. Par 
ticular emphasis was placed on what 
has heen accomplished with volatile 

(Industry News Continued ) 
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the 
Rashi DISINTEGRATOR 
DOES ANOTHER TOUGH JOB 





Waste converted to dollars by producing stock 
feed from sugar beet trash. 


Many similar difficult jobs are being done by the Rietz Disinte- 
grator with integral Prebreaker. Here are several— 
@ Shredding Grape Stems for Sugar Recovery 
@ Reducing Lettuce Waste for Disposal 
@ Pulverizing Green Bone for Dog Food 
@ Shredding Citrus Waste for Feed 
@ Pulping Pineapple Cores for Juice 
@ Reducing Fresh Fish to a Slurry 
© Reducing Frozen Meat for further Processing 
@ Reduction of Bulky Cannery Waste for Disposal or 
for Feed Production 
® Production of Fruit, Vegetable and Meat Puree for 
Baby Foods 


These are just a few—We serve the food and food by-products 
industry with equipment to meet the most exacting services. If 
you have any “Hard to solve” grinding, pulverizing, shredding or 
pulping problems—wet or dry—send us details and we will make 
recommendations at no obligation to you. 


(ote. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1867 
Equipment for the Food and Chemical Process Industries 
441 Folsom Street San Francisco 5, California 
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a Chrifty Mixer 








“ss 


FOR CHEMICALS, 
FOODS and OTHER 
LIQUID MATERIALS 


You'll save time and money 
by using Eastern mixers in 
your laboratory and produc- 
tion processes. Whether used 
in experimental or run-of-the- 
mill applications, Eastern 
mixers blend and mix eco- 
nomically over long periods 
of service. Every Eastern 
mixer is factory pre-tested 
for precision and perform- 
ance. All are guaranteed by 
the manufacturer. 


MODEL H-1 
Heavy duty 
1 4 HP. 

High speed 
1725 R.P.M. 
30” shaft 
dual 4” low 
pitch props. 


Available in models 
from 1 20 to 5 H.P. 
Motors are sleeve- 
| bearing; totally or 
ae semi-enclosed or ex- 


plosion-proof. Screw 





| clamp or bracket 
mounting. Stainless 
steel shaft; nickel 





plated bronze props. 
Easy to clean, de- 
pendable and main- 
tenance-free. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Eastew. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
18 REGENT STREET 
East Norwalk, Conn. 
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apple concentrate. He reviewed the 
development of means for recovering 
fruit concentrates and improvements 
made in the process, discussing some 
of the problems in connection with 
their industrial applications. 

Officers elected: President, John N. 
Culett, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Ist Vice-President, Frank D. 
Nowland, George N. Nowland, Cin- 
cinnati; 2nd Vice-President, W. G. 
Grant, National Nu Grape Co., At- 
lanta; 3rd Vice-President, W. fH. Hot- 
tinger, Jr., Bowey’s Ine., Chicago; 
Secretary, Leland P. Symmes, Baker 
Extract Co., Springfield, Mass.; and 
Treasurer, Lloyd E. Smith, Virginia 
Dare Extract Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Snapped-Off Asparagus 
Cuts Handling Costs 


Asparagus in Michigan ean be 
snapped off rather than laboriously 
eut. This change in methods results 
in a 50 pereent saving in handling, 
hoth to growers and processors, says 
R. L. Carolus of the department of 
horticulture at Michigan State College. 

A four-year experiment, started by 
MSC horticulturist, Keith C. Barrons 
in 1945 and continued by Carolus, has 
resulted in the harvesting of one-third 
of Michigan's 6,000 acre asparagus 
crop by the snapping method. Aceord- 
ing to Carolus, processors have been 
able to pay from 80 to 100 percent 
more for snapped asparagus than for 
the product eut with the butts on. 
Yields of snapped asparagus in the 
four-year trials have been 60 to 65 
percent of the yields when the crop 
was harvested by cutting. Total yields 
of edible asparagus have run higher 
in the snapped plots. Thus, income to 
growers has been boosted 10 to 15 
percent or more and harvesting costs 
reduced, 

Growers estimate that only 50 per- 
cent as much labor is required in har- 
vesting by the snapping method. Can- 
ners reported that the labor required 
in processing snapped asparagus was 
55 percent less than that required for 
the cut product. 

Carolus stresses several precautions 
that must be observed in snapping. 
Snapped asparagus must be handled 
rapidly. Not more than eight hours 
should elapse between harvesting and 
processing. If the product must be 
hauled long distances to the cannery, 
snapping may not be practical. How- 
ever, much of the asparagus acreage is 
located close to processing plants. 
After being snapped, asparagus should 
be covered with wet sacks to prevent 
deterioration. 

In harvesting, the spears should be 
grasped between the thumb and fore- 


FOOD 


finger and snapped by pushing away 
from the pieker. Snapping by pulling 
toward the picker results in the spear 
breaking too low in the region of high 
fiber. A poor quality product results. 
Careful supervision of harvest labor is 
necessary when the snapping method 
is used, 


PROCESSING 


Canned Pimiento Study 
Eliminates Spoilage 


Research on canned pimientos  re- 
veals no bacteriological evidence that 
boiling water processing is dangerous 
from the standpoint of public health, 
aeeording to the National Canners As- 
sociation. Work at the association 
laboratories, which was aided by other 
canning industry labs, showed, how- 
ever, some spoilage from other types 
of organisms having thermal resist- 
ance sufficiently great to survive the 
usual processes. In 
these instances the spoilage was elim- 
inated by lowering the pH of the 
product to 4.7 or below by acidification 
procedures. 

The addition of both eitrie acid and 
acetic acid (in the form of vinegar) 
is permitted by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. However, flavor studies 
on red pimientos have shown that citrie 
aeid is preferable. 

The acidification studies showed that 
spraying or dipping blanched pimien- 
tos in an 0.5 percent solution of citric 
acid or acetic acid (as vinegar) for 
about 50 to 60 seconds prior to pack- 
ing will lower the pH of the final 
canned product to an average value of 
about 4.7. Using a 1.25 percent solu- 
tion of these acids will lower the pH 
to about 4.5. Reduction in pH can 
also be accomplished by direct addi- 
tion of acid solutions to the canned 
product prior to exhausting and seal- 
ing. Completely filling the cans with 
a brine containing 0.75 percent acid 
(either citrie or acetic) will lower the 
pH to a value in the neighborhood of 
4.7. 

The above-mentioned acid concen- 
trations and dipping or spraying times 
are based on limited experimental data, 
and adjustments probably will be re- 
quired in commercial application. An 
adequate and aceurate control system 
is imperative if acidulation is used, 
because of variations in wall thickness 
and pH of individual pods. A research 
laboratory connected with the canning 
industry should be consulted before 
establishing procedures for acidulation 
and its control. 

Conclusions from the experimental 


boiling water 
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Wide World 


Pretzel Twist 


Judges at the mid-year convention of the 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, in Phil- 
adelphia, got all twisted trying to make a 
final choice. The 
cause of it all, so the judges took the only 


Carlton twins were the 


way. Also, if anyone’s interested, the 


pretzel is real. 





work ave that it is advisable to acidify 
red pimientos with citrie acid to below 
pH 4.7 as a means of preventing spoil 
age and improving the quality of the 
product, and that boiling water proe 





esses may safely be used. 


| Penn Candy Makers 
Confer at Lehigh 


Price-cutting was assailed by C. R. 
Kroekel, president Kroekel-Cetinger, 
Ine., Philadelphia, at the opening of 
the third annual production conference 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Association in eoopera- 
tion with the Lehigh University Insti 
tute of Research, May 26 and 27, at 
Bethlehem, Pa. He maintained that 
the confectioners should be able to do 
business profitably without resorting 
to unfair methods. 

G. R. Cowgill, professor of nutrition, 
Yale University, explained that eandy 
has a poor reputation with nutrition 
ists because too much sugar-rich candy 
may mean too little of other important 
nutrients in the diet. He urged that 
the industry inerease its research on 
adding new food value such as vita- 
mins, minerals, and protein to candy. 

If the confectioner is to minimize fat 
bloom in chocolate candies, he must 
learn to favor conditions that will pro- 
duce the stable form of cocoa butter 
crystal when chocolate is applied as a 
coating, pointed out N. W. Kempf, 
manager of research, Walter Baker 
Chocolate & Coeoa Div., General Foods 
Corp. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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You take a chance as long as 
human eyes must read 


eee 


7 human minds must remember 








points directly affect your costs, 
customer relations. 


to weigh! 


PRINTWEIGH 


STOPS suman 
ERRORS 


Toledo PRINTWEIGH 
Scales give you big, clear 
printed figures . . . accu- 
rate printed records of 
each weighing opera- 
tion... positive assur- 
ance that your weight 
facts are right every 
time! Prints on thick 
tickets...on large A 
or small sheets... 
on strips . .. with os 
extra copies. Split- x 
second speed! Keeps weight records right 
in receiving, shipping, stock rooms, 
batching and many other weighing opera- 
tions for industry. Write for bulletin 2021. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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...and human hands must write 
weight figures! Human errors at weighing 
profits and 
Stop these losses now 
with PRINTED weights—today’s better way 
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Is yours a problem of 


=1¥45 


REDUCTION 7 


Basen. aac. pulverizing, defi- 
berizing, crushing, or cutting—what- 
ever you call it, if it’s size reduction, 
Sprout-Waldron can help you. 

Reduction of cocoa cake ... corn 
for meal or distillers’ grits . . . wheat 
for flour ... citrus waste for feed— 
these are typical applications in 
which Sprout-Waldron experience 
and equipment have been outstand- 
ing. 

Every day S-W Engineers are trans- 
forming new and varied size reduc- 
tion problems into more profitable 
operations. Whether your process- 
ing calls for the usual or the unusual 
approach, first learn what Sprout- 
Waldron can do for you! 























Outline your size reduction problem 
today! Contact Sprout, Waldren & Co., 
35 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 
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Eastern Publishers 


Must Be a Mirage 


England’s children got their first look at 
a candy display window in April, when 
the candy rationing, imposed in 1939, 
was finally lifted. Up to this time, one 
small package a week was all there was. 
Now comes the brand new problem of 
selecting the most for the money. 





Unfortunately, when cocoa butter is 
rapidly cooled, four types of erystals 
are produced simultaneously. — Kaeh 
crystal seed formed encourages the 
growth of more crystals of the same 
type in its loeation. For a_ stable 
product, he went on, it is necessary to 
remove as much latent heat as possible 
and create a majority of the stable 
form of seed, destroying, if possible, 
the unstable erystal form. The rate of 
heat removal is the most important 
factor in determining the type of erys- 
tal formed. A slow rate, accompanied 
by moderate agitation, favors the 
formation of the stable crystal. 

Having established a sufficient num- 
ber of stable seed erystals, the next 
step is to apply the chocolate to centers 
without destroying the seed and then 
solidify the chocolate in its new posi- 
tion. If uniform results are to be ob- 
tained during the chocolate enrobing 
operation, the temperature of the 
centers must be held at about 75 deg. F. 

He advised designing the cooling 
tunnel so air flows countercurrent to 
the movement of the chocolate coated 
centers. Thus, the lowest temperature 
differential is provided at the entering 
section and the rate of heat removal is 
less as the chocolates enter the tunnel 
but is increased as they pass through it. 
Actual temperatures used are deter- 
mined by the length of the tunnel, 
speed of the conveyor belt, and amount 
of chocolate passing through the tun- 
nel in a unit time. 

Problems in eandy technology pres- 
ently being investigated at Lehigh Uni- 
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versity under the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing Confee- 
tioners’ Association were cited by H. A. 
Neville, director, Institute of Research, 
Lehigh University, to be: 

1, Nature, cause, and prevention of 
graying or fat bloom in choeolate 
candies. 

The cause of chocolate bloom has 
heen determined with reasonable cer- 
tainty. It is attributed to the segrega- 
tion and erystallization of the higher 
melting fractions of the cocoa butter. 
The migration of this compound to the 
surface occurs readily at higher temper- 
atures through the medium of liquid 
fats and erystallization of solid fat that 
results upon cooling. 

The correction of fat bloom has been 
attempted in several ways. 

2. Prevention of stickiness and 
graining or crystallization of hard 
candies. 

The prevention of these conditions 
has been attempted by using surface 
coatings to reduce or prevent moisture 
absorption by the sugar when it is in 
a glassy state. Agents also have been 
included in the mix to stabilize a higher 
moisture content of the eandy and thus 
deerease the tendency of the candy to 
absorb additional moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

3. Elimination of the development of 
stickiness and graining in marsh- 
mallows. 

This study has only been initiated. 
And it is hoped to improve this eondi- 
tion in marshmallows by the use of 
suitable additives or better control of 
manufacturing conditions. 

4. Prevention of moisture loss and 
mottling in bonbon coatings. 

Investigations are underway to study 
what effect the addition of hydrophilic 
agents may have in restoring the proper 
moisture content of bonbon coatings. 


Improved Food Processing 
Noted In F&DA Report 


The annual report of the Food & 
Drug Administration for 1948 marks 
a decade of enforcement of the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetie Act of 1938. Sum- 
marizing its activities in food process- 
ing, the report states: 

“The fiseal year 1948 shows im- 
proved conditions in almost every ma- 
jor food industry. Many steps have 
been taken on an industry-wide basis 
to bring about voluntary corrections 
of unsanitary conditions in factories. 
Experts have been employed by indus- 
try associations and by individual man- 
ufacturers, and constructive sanitation 
programs have been put into effect. 
Without such efforts it would be neces- 
sary to institute many more legal ae- 
tions to achieve compliance.” 


(Industry News Continued 
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Farter, Cheaper and With Greater Safety 


THROUGH THE AIR 





A quick hook-on to a pallet, basket or standard sling 
and the load is whisked away—cutting across occupied 
floor space—straight to the spot where you want it. 


It’s smart, and thrifty to use “‘through the air’’ trans- 
portation as widely as you can in plants and warehouses. 
Compare this method for overall cost, efficiency, main- 
tenance and safety before you allow other means of trans- 
fer to overlap the service that is best performed by cranes 
and hoists! 

Let the Shepard Niles specialist break your problem 


down for you —he’s experienced, skillful and he has the 


maximum number of sizes and types in his product line. 


ON Makes and sells all three lifting 
poRAT! tools for airborne shop loads. 





422 SCHUYLER AVENUE eMONTOUR FALLS,N. Y. 
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Here’s WHAT makes this 
KENNEDY VALVE 


Better....and WHY! 










aoe — 
o 3” sizes os, 
































e NDOWHEEL, malleable iron, 
rugged octagonal shape, for non- 
slip grip. Heat-radiating design 
stays cool. 


WHEEL NUT, below handwheel 
level to prevent burning palm of 
hand on steam service. sca pan 
@—— PACKING NUT, bronze with long 
threads to provide extra packing 
adjustment. 


GLAND, bronze, self-centering, ex- 
tra long with beveled lip, allows 
maximum take-up on packing. 





BONNET, bronze, with joint be- 
tween body and bonnet making 
bronze-to-bronze true union for 
tight, leakproof construction. 


PACKING, molded rings of 
graphited and lubricated osbes- 
tos give long, easy operation, 
tight seal to prevent leaks. 

BONNET RING, bronze, heavy 
construction, able to withstand 
wrench punishment. Large flats 
for easier application of wrench. 


STEM, special bronze. Large di- 
ameter and close tolerances min- 
imize friction; extra contact 


threads give longer wear. 
SLIP-ON DISC HOLDER, 


locks in a definite posi- 
tion when wide open, 
cannot fall off during 
disassembly and reas- 
sembly. 


BODY, bronze, rugged 
construction, high raised 
seat, generous interior 
passages and ample 
pipe thread clearances. 


BEVELED SHOULDER, makes tight joint with 
conical seat on underside of bonnet when valve 
is wide open, for repacking under pressure. 


RENEWABLE COMPOSITION DISC, provides per- 
fect seating; asbestos for steam service and spe- 
cial types for various services and temperatures. 


Write for Bulletin No. 36 * BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


THE 


4] KENNEDY 


VALVE MFG. CO. 
1065 EAST WATER ST. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


VALVES + PIPE FITTINGS - FIRE HYDRANTS 








OFFICE-WAREHOUSES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO + SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Food & Drug officials then note: 

“On the whole, the court actions... 
were brought against the fringe of 
manufacturers and handlers of food 


who violated the law deliberately or 
through gross negligence.” And, “the 


courts have shown increasing severity 
in imposing penalties upon those con 
victed of violations.” 

About two-thirds of Food & Drug’s 
enforcement activities are directed 
toward the food processors. 

Tables presented in the annual re- 
port show that 67.1 percent of enforce- 
ment time is spent on food, and that 
11,075 interstate food samples were 
collected or inspected. This compares 
with a total of 17,264 collections or 
inspections for all products under 
Food & Drug jurisdiction. 

Protection of American food proces- 
sors against sub-standard imported 
products stacks up as a major activity 
of the federal agency. More than twice 
as many sample inspections were made 
of imported foods (25,078), as were 
made of domestic interstate shipments. 
The percentage of food imports de- 
tained at U. S. ports, in almost every 
commodity, runs many times higher 
than the actions taken against U. S. 
produets. 

Compared with the vast number of 
processors that make up the U. S. food 
industry, Food & Drug figures on en- 
forcement activities are remarkably 
low. 


Rice Growers Cooperative 
Extracts Oil From Bran 


American Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association has put into operation at 
its mill at Houston the first commercial 
plant for the continuous solvent ex- 
traction of oil from rice bran. Based 


, on pilot plant work performed at Dan- 


ville, Ill, by Allis-Chalmers Manufae- 
turing Co. under arrangement with the 
association, which had previously done 
laboratory work at Houston, the new 
plant is designed to process 50 tons of 
bran per 24 hr. and extract therefrom 
9 tons of oil. 

The process, which uses hexane as 
the solvent, is substantially similar to 
the commercial extraction plants that 
Allis-Chalmers has installed elsewhere 
to process cottonseed and soybeans. 


Brewing Research 


Researeh with a practical accent 
keynotes the recently-released Eighth 
Annual Edition of “A National Survey 
of the Brewing Industry”, prepared by 
the Research Company of America in 
N. Y. This survey, the first released 
since 1944 when war conditions pre- 
1949 
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Wide World 


New Fashioned Sausage 


Developed under the direction of American 
food officials, ersatz meat is filled into 
sausage-type sacks at a Western Germany 
plant. Composed of defatted soya, food 
yeast, fat, hydrolyzed proteins, cereals, 
spices and regular sausage meat, the ersatz 
tastes genuine, but costs about half 





vented issuance, contains detailed 
analyses of various economie and 
marketing faetors affecting the pro 
duction, distribution and consumption 
of beer in this country, with support- 
ing statistical data. The survey also 
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THE NEW 


cooLs 
60 GALLONS 
FROM BOILING 
TO 180 F IN 
FIVE MINUTES 















LE 







Made of stainless steel, these new LEE 
Cooling Pans are designed to reduce 
the cooling cycle from hours to minutes. 
Meet or exceed the rigid sanitary re- 
quirements set up by most local or 
state authorities. 

Write for Bulletin LM-14 today. 


METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


416 PINE STREET, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE 












contains individual production figures 
for all United States breweries and 
finaneial statistics for the leading 
United States brewers. 











New Confectionery Plant 
Slated in Puerto Rico 


San Juan, P. R.—Casa Motta, one 
of the largest confectionery establish- 
ments of Italy, will establish a factory 
in Puerto Rico, at a new building that 
will occupy 20,000 sq. ft., with facilities 
for expansion to 200,000 ft. The new 
plant will manufacture caramels, 
chocolates, hard candy, candied fruits 
and others, all for export. 

Following negotiations with the 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co., Dr. Alberto Ferrante, general 
manager of Sociedad Italiana Motta, 
and Ricardo Manfrin, Alfredo Beltrani 
and Enrique Guarioni visited the 
Island recently. 

The plant will have modern equip- 
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has introduced a new high 
quality food item—requiring meticulous handling in 
its various stages of packaging assembly. 

The package contains two units of prepared mixes—the necessary 
elements for the completed product. 
A spotless plant—top supervision—and efficient but flexible production 
are the routine benefits accruing to this Company through its contract 
with The Edlaw Company. 
Now past the “growing-pains” stage, this newcomer takes a place on 
the impressive list of “Packaging By Edlaw”. 


THE EDLAW CO. 
88—61 76th Ave., Glendale 27, N. Y. 
Kindly contact our 
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Modern Triangle Package 
Machinery Will Relieve the Pressure 


Tuere IS more than one manufacturer hav- 
ing a tight squeeze. Perhaps he, like 3 out of 4, 
has overlooked the opportunity for moderniz- 
ing an antiquated packaging department that 
is robbing him of profits. Triangle owners reg- 
ularly report savings of 25% and more in 
packaging costs. 


FOR EXAMPLE: The simple Triangle 
Model SPA Volumetric Filler illustrated is 
credited with $60 per month labor saving for 
a dessert manufacturer. Fast and accurate, this 
one-operator machine 
will accurately fill 
packages with semi- 
free and free flowing 
material at a rate up 
to 60 per minute. Fill- 
ing and discharging is 
fully automatic. For 
high speed, fully auto- 
matic production it is 
available in multiple 
units with synchron- 
ized conveyors. This is 
one of many Triangle 
machines for weigh- 
ing, filling or carton 
sealing of dry ma- 
terials. 





Write for literature 
and ASK ABOUT THE 
TRIANGLE PAY-AS-YOU-PACKAGE PLAN. For 
complete recommendations, send a sample filled 
package and state production requirements... 
we'll do the rest .. . no obligation. 


Gy 
TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO 


6636 W. DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


Sales Offices: San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta, New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Jacksonville. Branch Factory: Los Angeles. 
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Research Honors 


For developing a whipping agent from soy- 
beans and discovering a vegetable protein 
gel, Mrs. Letta I. Devoss, an employee of 
the Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, receives a Superior Service Award 
from Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
during an award ceremony at Washington, 
in May. 





ment installed and will use raw mate- 
rials produced on the Island, such as 
sugar, paper bags, ete. Casa Motta is 
the first Italian manufacturing firm to 
be established on the Island since the 
tax holiday act became effective and the 
Aid-to-Industry program was set up. 
Plans for the construction of the eon- 
fectionery factory have already been 


prepared, 


Argentine Fruit Exports 
Short on Returns 


Buenos AirEsS—As far as Argentine 
exporters are concerned, the returns to 
date on Argentina's renewed fruit ship- 
ments to the U. S. have been discourag- 
ing. 

Following the marketing of ten car- 
goes in New York and New Orleans 
since early Mareh—totaling around 
5,000 tons of Argentine pears, grapes, 
apples and plums—the fruit export 
company, K. O. Kleppe y Cia., in 
Buenos Aires, revealed that its U. S. 
representatives had little more than 
broken even. 

“Returns so far have not been 
enough to warrant continuing the 
trade,” said a Kleppe official here. He 
added, however, that shipments would 
continue for another month in hopes of 
obtaining slightly higher prices. With- 
in that time, Argentina’s peak fruit 
season shall have ended. 

Dealers say the high costs entailed 

Industry News Continued) 
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Good, Better, Best 


which is which by Test/ 
















The Hit-the-Road Test 





It’s a good sign to drive 
along a turnpike and see a The Half-a-Head Test 
series of white stripes paint- : 
ed across the road. It means 
the state is on the job. Its 
: public officials are testing 
the endurance of different 
paints to determine the best 
F for marking traffic lanes. 


It’s a horrible way to treat a poor innocent girl. But it’ 

big business . + .Important business. To compare tk ; 
effectiveness of different shampoos they split : i Is 
head in halves (figuratively, of course) and do a es 
with one shampoo, the other side with another. ta 







The Hoboken Test 


One of the most prominent laboratories 
in America tested dyed fabrics by hang- 
ing them for one year on a roof 

in Hoboken, N. J. We wondered why they 
picked Hoboken. They said there was some- 
thing in the air. 



















The Dollars-and-Sense Test 


nse to save important dollars on industrial painting jobs. 
before final specification. After all, it isn’t the 
unt of paint required and the time and labor 
involved that govern the cost of the job. So test. Compare. Yes, compare by per- 
formance a gallon of any other good paint with a gallon of Barreled Sunlight. See 
how much more yardage Barreled Sunlight gives you. Clock how much faster 
Barreled Sunlight goes on. Notice how much whiter, cleaner, more solid 
Barreled Sunlight looks after drying. You'll be convinced, once and for all, that 
Barreled Sunlight is the paint that makes sense and saves 
dollars. It tops any other paint on the market. 
Want proof? Write, and a Barreled Sunlight representative 
will call on you soon. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
37-G Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island farted 


Barreled Sunlight 
Finis 


ing colors, there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 





It takes good common se 
That is why it’s wise to test paints 
cost per gallon that counts. It’s the amo. 
















(Sunlight3 








In whitest white or clean, clear, pleas 
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CUT PACKAGING 
COSTS! 
























MORE FOR LESS! 


WV Producing more for less through cutting 
costs by maintaining peak production, is 
the big job facing every manufacturer today. 
Faster, trouble-free production and better, 
more attractive products and packages 
spell P-R-O-F-I-T-S. Because every Findley 
Adhesive gives you these things, you get 
more for less. 





DOUBLE VALUE! 


V Every Findley Adhesive carries a double bar- 
reled load! First, they assure faster trouble- 
free production, greater mileage, less down 
time for handling and clean up, and fewer 
rejects. Second, they produce safer, more 
attractive packages . . . packages strong in 
shelf appeal . . . packages that spell freedom 
from damage claims. 





FOR EVERY 
PACKAGING APPLICATION 


W There's a Findley Service-Tested Adhesive 
for every packaging, labeling and converting 

need... for every stock and finish... to 
work on all types of equipment. 








PERFORMANCE 
INSURANCE! 


J/ For over 45 years leading manufacturers have 

banked on Findley service and experience to 
help them cut costs. The entire Findley 

organization is at your service to help you 











cut costs. Call... wire or write. 
INDUSTRIAL 
plants at 
MILWAUKEE AND HOUSTON ADHESIVES 
. 
sales offices in 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
NEW ORLEANS, DALLAS, 
HOUSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, 
KALAMAZOO, LOUISVILLE, 
AND OGDEN, UTAH 





THE F. 6, FINDLEY COMPANY @ 3059 W. PEMBERTON AVENUE @ MILWAUKEE 10, WIS, 
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Food Industry News 





in satisfying U. S. sanitary regulations 
make the shipments unprofitable, de- 
spite top prices for Argentine fruit in 
New York—as high as $8.20 per 50-lb. 
erate of Williams pears and $5.50 per 
crate for grapes. 


New Coffee Record 


Rio pe JaNErRO—Brazilian coffee ex- 
ports reached 17,192,324 bags in 1948, 
a new record, and represented about 
42 percent of the country’s sales 
abroad. The coffee exports brought 
over 9 billion eruzeiros (about $450 
million) f.o.b. Brazil of the country’s 
total sales abroad of about 21.7 billion 
eruzeiros (about $1,285 million). 

As usual, the United States took the 
biggest share of Brazil’s eoffee—11,- 
726,331 bags, according to official 
Brazilian statistics. Europe bought 
3,300,000 bags, and other South Ameri- 
can countries nearly 1,000,000. 


Trade for Grain 


Bompay—A third trade agreement 
which will raise to 350,000 metrie tons 
the total Indian imports of grain from 
Russia since last July is being negoti- 
ated. In exchange for 200,000 metric 
tons of Soviet wheat and 20,000 metric 
tons of Soviet corn, India is prepared 
to ship 20,000 metric tons of raw jute 
and 7,000 metric tons of tea. 





Schedule of Events 


July 


11-14—Institute of Food Technologists, 9th 
annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 


August 


9-12—Western Packaging Exposition, 2nd 
annual conference and exposition on 
packaging, packing and shipping, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 
15-19—International Dairy Federation and 
Swedish Dairy Industry, 12th Interna- 
tional Dairy Congress, House of Parlia- 
ment and Concert Hall, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
15-19—American Oil Chemists Society-Uni- 
versity of Illinois, edible fats and oils 
short course, Urbana, I] bd 
6—United Nations, scientific con- 
ference on the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of resources. 
—August 18—Critical food shortages. 
—Sept. 2—Development of fish re- 
sources and processing—Lake Success, 
N:. ¥. 


17-Sept. 


—National Frozen Food Locker Assn., 


28-31 
10th annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 
September 
8. 9—Comell University, dairy industry con 
ference, Ithaca, N. Y 
-~—End 
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|S gp the mewest in sanitary 
Low-Head sifters! It’s the Allis- 


Chalmers all-metal gyratory sifter 
—specially designed to give you im- 
proved sanitation in the grading and 


resifting operations in your food’ 


processing plant, 


METAL CONSTRUCTION 
The new Allis-Chalmers unit is of 
all-metal construction, light in weight 
but built strong for long, depend- 
able operating life. All riveted joints 
are gasket-sealed to prevent leakage 
of fine materials, And—because the 
machine is made entirely of metal— 
there is no chance for cracks or 
crevices to develop. 


Texrope and Low-Heod are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A ts NEW and its SAMTARY? \ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


HIGH SPEED UNIT 

This Low-Head sifter is a high 
speed, high capacity unit. Each sift- 
er holds 4 to 7 sieves . . . and is 
powered by a 1 hp explosion-proof 
Allis-Chalmers motor with quiet- 
running Texrope Drive. This sifter 
can handle high-temperature mate- 
rials because there are no wooden 
parts, 


EASY TO CLEAN 


The all-metal sifter can be easily 
cleaned for quick product-handling 
changeover, All parts of the sifter 
can be safely washed, It’s engineered 
and built for smooth performance, 
low maintenance. And it’s available 
now for quick delivery! 


(3) 


Serving the Food Industry for 102 Years 


ALL-METAL 


GYRATORY SIFTER 


WITH 
EASY-TO-CLEAN 


MAGNESIUM SIEVES 


Send coupon below for handy infor- 
mation packet with details on this 
new all-metal sifter and a copy of 
bulletin 06B6124A on the standard 
Low-Head sifter. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


bulletin 06B61%4A. 


sentative with details of new sifter. 





( Please send handy packet with information 
on new All-Metal sifter and standard sifter 


(1 Would like personal visit from A-C repre- 
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8 City State 





A2.178 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 
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Varied Baking Operations 


» ADLSUM saxinc compan 











Demonstrate Versatility “ GAS 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL headed 
the list of fuel requirements cited by 
President William L. Trammell in 
discussing baking operations at 
Holsum Baking Company, Harlingen, 
Texas. Continuing, Mr. Trammell 
stated, “GAS is the ideal fuel for 
our needs because it can be au- 
tomatically controlled to provide 
exactly the temperature for our 
products. And, GAS meets all our 
demands for cleanliness, flexibility, 
and economy.” 

In this modern plant gas-fired ovens 
keep pace with the growing needs 
for baked goods in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Operations requiring 
steam are supplied from Gas-fired 
boilers, while a Gas water heater 
provides adequate quantities of water 
at yon temperatures for sanitation 
and sterilization of equipment. 





MORE AND MORE... 
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This modern bakery, employing 
streamlined methods, utilizes GAS 
for every heat processing requirement 
because Gas Equipment fits right into 


the production-line. It’s a typical 
example of the manner in which pro- 
gressive commercial bakers profit by 





FOOD 


1. Continuous Gas-fired 
travelling oven with a 
capacity of 3000# per 
hour. 


2. Modern plant of Hol- 
sum Baking Company, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


3. Gas-fired tray oven 
with 1500# hourly ca- 
pacity. 


the effective utilization of GAS, 

The results achieved by Holsum 
Baking Company, in adopting mod- 
ern Gas Equipment for all baking 
operations, may be yea in your 
production-planning. They're worth 
investigating. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Changes in Food Supplies 





PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUITS 
(In thousands of pounds) 
Product 1946 1947 1948 


Apples and 
applesauce 








28,573 
Apricots 6,007 
Blackberries 14,510 
Black raspber- 

ere 5,516 7,116 4,519 
Blueberries 10,240 5,407 66 

Sovsenberries 10,905 12,495 
Cherries, 

R.S.P. “ SS\061 67,002 87,798 
Cherries, sweet 7,831 357 664 
Currants 4,219 4,089 ARO 
Ciooseberries 1.430 93 44 


Grapes and 
pulp or 
Loganberries 





Prunes on 
Red raspber- 





rien... ae 25,401 23,198 
Strawberries 109,036 160,077 
Youngberries 1,161 663 
Other fruits 

and berries 32,098 6.946 *11,464 





contaloupe, citrus peel, elderberries, grape- 
fruit sections and juice, lemon juice, mixed 
fruit, orange juice (single strength only), 
pears, plums and watermelon 





PRODUCTION OF 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 


(In thousands of pounds) 





Product 1946 1947 1948 
sparagus ... 28,316 10,737 18,321 
a Rreen 
Was... 40,975 30,911 
Beans, lima. 50,083 67,578 
Broccoli .... 25,789 9,117 
Brussels 
sprouts 
Carrots 





Cauliflower 
Corn, cut 
Corn, on cob 





« 
, 


6064 








Peas, green. 131,786 
Peas and 

earrots . 7,186 5,302 
Pumpkin & 

squash .. 10,009 
Rhubarb : 10,566 
Spinach 38,185 28 
Succotash 3,410 3,763 
Mise. 

vegetables 14,329 10,953 420,656 

Total 450,000 *345,5901 $46,358 

* Revised + Includes mixed vegetables, 
French fried potatoes, peppers, okra, col- 


lard greens, turnip greens, other greens 
and blackeye peas 
(Compiled by 
National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers) 





Production 


CREAMERY Burrer output, estimated at 
124,190,000 Ib., in April, was 11 per- 
cent March 
same as last year’s Mareh-April in- 
crease—and was 2 percent above the 
Produetion, more- 


above production—the 


five-vear average. 
over, was 24 percent above last vear’s 
output for the month and was 1 per 
cent over the 1943-47 April average. 


Ice CREAM production was estimated at 
44,890,000 gal., in April, 11 pereent 
helow April output last vear, and only 
+ percent larger than the five-year 
average for the month. The March- 
April inerease was only 7 pereent, com- 
pared with 11 percent a year ago and 
a five-year average of 21 percent. 


1948 


cases, On a 


CANNED SPINACH packed in 
amounted to 4,989,290 
24/2’s basis, compared with 3,908,951 
cases packed in 1947. In addition, 
actual ease packs of turnip greens 
amounted to 868,225 eases; mustard 
greens, 451,752, and other greens, 212,- 


513 eases, 


CANNED CRANBERRY Sauce packed in 
the 1948-49 season amounted to 2,397,- 
162 actual cases, a decline of 40° per- 
cent under the previous vear’s pack of 
4,007,348 eases. 


CANNED Wuite Poratores packed in 
1948 showed an increase of 77 percent 
over last year. Actual cases packed 
totaled 1,558,822, compared with S882, 
566 eases turned out in 1947. 
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CANNED Sweer  Poraroes — totaled 
1,470,109 actual eases in 1948, approxi- 
mately 6 percent more than the 1947 
pack of 1,380,830 eases. 


Storage 


FrozEN Fish AND SHELLFISH held in 
storage May 1, totaled 75,106,752, com- 
pared with 83,632,069 Ib. held on April 
1, and 68,267,629 Ib. in storage May 1, 


1948. 


Punsiic COOLER oceupaney was down to 
49 percent on May 1, compared with 62 
percent at the same time last vear, and 
a five-vear average of 70) pereent. 


PusLic FRrReezeR occupancy on May 1, 
was 60 percent, 10 points below the 
level reported on May 1, 1948, and 14 
points under the five-year 
occupancy for the date. 


average 


CONSTRUCTION 


Total 
-Awarded- 
Pending June 1949 
thou- (thou-  (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 
Bakery ‘ $800 $2,775 


Beverages 2,000 $1,468 9,554 


Canning and Preserv- 


ing 115 
Cold Storage 68 1,745 
Confectionery 700 
Grain Mill Products 1,835 1,278 6,421 


Ice, Manufactured 
Meats and Meat Prod- 


ucts . 80 68 6, 864 
Milk Products 338 136 1,961 
Miscellaneous 2,450 341 8,913 

$7,503 $3,359 $39,048 
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Low Cost Fortifiers Help 
Meet Tougher Competition! 
NE added low cost nutritional 
fortifier can spark advertis- 
ing and sales... provide fresh 
appeals to consumers... put you 
far ahead of your competitors! 
One of our technical men will 
be pleased to consult with you. 
No obligation! Special Products 
Division, STANDARD BRANDS IN- 
CORPORATED, New York 22, N.Y. 
VITAMIN D PRODUCTS: Hy-Dee Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, Irradiated Dry Yeast Type 
700-H, Viosterol (Irradiated Ergosterol). 
NATURAL B-COMPLEX PRODUCTS: Pure Pri- 
mary Dry Yeast (brewers’ type), Bee-Flex 
Products, Yeast Extracts, Yeast Extract 

and Liver, Fortified Yeast with tron. 


Fleischmann's 


"First For Food Fortification” 

















UNITIZED 
CONVEYOR TABLES 


The all purpose mechanized conveyor 
table for bly packaging and in- 
spection operations. Made of Bethle- 
hem’‘s high-strength, corrosion resisting 
Mayari-R steel. Available in portable 
or stationary units and in lengths up to 
100’ and various widths up to 36”. 





Write today for Bulletin IP-1. 
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CP Multi-Flo Ho- 
mogenizer with 
Single Service 
Valve does a bet- 
ter job of homo- 
enization with 
ess pressure and 
horsepower. 
Minimum clean- 
up time. 


th 


CP Stainless Steel 
Multi-Process 
Tanks are ideal 
for pasteurizing 
and mixing milk, 
cream, and other 
liquid food prod- 
ucts. Vaporor 
Film Heating. 


CP Boosters and 
complete refrig- 
eration equip- 
ment for foods, 
beverages. 2, 4 
and 6cylinder 
CP Ammonia 
Compressors. 





CP Stainiess Steel 
Multi-Pass Plate 
Heat Exchanger. 
Can be used for 
heating or cool- 
ing milk an 
many other 
liquid products, 
orasa Hig 
Temperature 
Short Time Pas- 
teurizcr 





CP Stainiess Steel 
Pumps assure 
Sanitation stand- 
ards. Ideal for 
Pumping a wide 
variety of liquid 
food products 


CP Stainless Stee! 
Fittings and Tub- 
ing available 
from warehouse 
stocks coast to 
coast 





See Classified Directory 
for Phone Number ot 
the nearest CP Branch 
listed below 





THE Creamery Package 
MFG. COMPANY 
General and Export Offices 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


BRANCHES: Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo - 


Chicago + Dallas + Denver + Houston + 
Kansas City,Mo. + Los Angeles + Minneapolis « 
Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia « 
Portland, Ore. + Salt Lake City * San Francisco 
* St. Louis + Seattle + Toledo + Waterloo, la 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO 
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What Washington Thinks 





By R. S. McBride, Washington, D. C. 


GOOD JUDGMENT — Comparison 
has been made of the relation be- 
tween taste panel preferences and 
the chemical changes occurring in 
oranges during ripening. Preference 
of the taste panel as to the ripeness 
of the fruit when picked, as judged 
by the enjoyment of the juice, 
agreed almost exactly with the time 
at which the juice had highest dietetic 
value in vitamin content and in ratio 
of carbohydrates to acid. Evidently, 
it was intended that man should eat 
the juice at just this point when 
protective vitamin values are highest. 
Nature is 


One must assume that 


rather clever in her plans. 


SPRING CLOTHESPINS—Many of 
the trade agreements with other na- 
tions provide an escape clause under 
which cuts in U.S. tariff rates may 
be withdrawn if investigation proves 
that imports or prospective imports 
threaten undue hardship to United 
States industry interested in that 
commodity. Numerous requests have 
been made to the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission for investigations, on the 
ground that such threat exists. All 
of these have been dismissed by the 
Commission, except one on spring 
clothespins. Obviously, the escape 
clause does not provide any practical 
protection for important food com- 
modities. 


“LIKE A FACTORY’’—In the case 
of poultry, food processing has moved 
back on the farm to a very consider- 
able extent. Recently, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture described the 
turkey Kentucky 
grower by saying that his ‘‘farm 
stead actually looks more like a 
factory than a farm.’’ Among other 
facilities, this ‘‘farm’’ has an elee- 
tric cooler that can handle up to 109,- 
000 Ib. of turkey meat at one time. 


precooling room and 


business of one 


It includes a 
frozen storage of the most modern 
sort. Other facilities provide for 
cooling, dressing, and processing in 
various ways, including hot wax dip 
ping of the dressed birds to seal 
against dehydration. A good many 
‘*factories’’?’ do not have 
equipment of equal capacity and 
modern form. Perhaps food tech 
nolovists will have to begin to look 
for their jobs in the country. 


so-called 


MORE WHOLE MILK 


finding substantially greater markets 


Farmers are 


for whole milk than formerly. Larger 
demand for dried skim milk, which 


FOOD 


has increased substantially during 
the past 15 years, accounts for this. 
Nearly a quarter of the butter now 
made is produced from milk sepa- 
rated at the creamery, a practice that 
was negligible in importance 15 or 20 
Modified dairy plant lay- 
outs are necessary to meet this 
change in marketing habit. 


years ago, 


DEXTROSE GAINS. —Use of sucrose 
last year and this is about 95 or 96 
percent of prewar. This does not 
mean that there is less sweetener 
used. Much of the deficit has been 
made up by replacement with corn 
syrup and corn sugar. Last year’s 
consumption totals for these two 
sweeteners were 132 percent and 167 
percent, respectively, of the prewar 
average. Major cause is, of course, 
restriction on supply and resulting 


high price of sugar. 


“NOT INCOMPATIBLE”’ Re- 
cently, one of the top executives of 
FAO, in publicizing need for better 
distribution, 
from a new angle a problem of the 
He said: ‘*Execu- 
more 


world food presented 
food industries. 
tive management can (now) 
fairly evaluate mechanical function- 
ing together with the nutritional 
needs of an eating public.” 

Perhaps some technologists need 
to sell this idea to those top execu- 
tives who fail to coordinate the 
problems of mechanical plant effi- 
cieney with the basie responsibility 
of delivering processed foods of high- 
est nutritional value. Incidentally, 
a careful analysis of this problem 
is bound to disclose a few eases 
where excessive processing, as of rice, 
does create new problems through 
elimination of essential nutrients of 
both vitamin and mineral types. 


DANGEROUS ECONOMY—To save 
negative calories, certain flaked ice 
equipment collects melted ice below 
storage compartments and reuses the 
water. Inspectors of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry have recently 
made field investigations of this 
practice and definitely proved that 
this economy generally eauses pollu- 
tion of the ice. Inspectors in charge 
at Federally inspected meat product 
plants are instructed to forbid this 
recycling of water drip into the ice 
But the practical eeonomy 
of saving the negative calories is 
taken into account in the. official 
Bd 


svstem. 


order, which says: here is no ob- 


jection, of course, to prechilling the 
1949 
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water intended for the manufacture 
of ice by circulating it in closed coils 
submerged in the cold water beneath 
the storage compartment.’’ 


‘“‘“HIDDEN PAYROLL’’—Chamber 
of Commerce of U. S. has recently 
surveyed labor costs for items that 
are not a part of direct weekly pay- 
rolls. This study demonstrates that 
about 90 percent of all companies pay 
out about 10 percent or more of the 
direct payroll in extra non-wage 
costs for labor. This ratio of indi- 
rect or ‘‘hidden payroll’? items is 
one of growing importance this year 
when wage negotiators are quite 
generally recognizing the undesira- 
bility of a fourth round of direct 
wage increases, 

Plant operators as well as_ top 
executives in the food business can 
usefully study the Chamber report 
on this subject. It identifies, for the 
food companies investigated, costs 
averaging 17.5e. per hour worked in 
the form of non-wage payments in 
food, beverage, and tobacco plants. 
Since this amounts to more than 14 
percent of the direct payroll, it is a 
cost item of substantial importance. 


MVA AND FOOD—Flaborate studies 
and reports are being made in Wash- 
ington as a preliminary to pushing, 
next year, the legislation for a 
Missouri Valley Authority. Out- 
standing material has just been re- 
leased by Secretary of Agriculture 
Branman in an ‘‘ Agricultural Pro- 
gram’’ for the Missouri River Basin. 
Food production and processing in 
the area is obviously contemplated as 
a major part. 

Estimated costs of this farm plan 
for the first 30 years would exceed 
$3,000,000,000 if the Branman con- 
cept were followed. This says noth- 
ing about water resources, flood con- 
trol, power or navigation facilities, 
and the like. Certainly, no action 
will be taken by Congress this year 
on any phase of the program. But 
it is going to be a pressing matter 
of importance to all the food indus- 
tries next vear. 


FREIGHT BILLS—Inter-city trans- 
portation of farm food products now 
costs more than $2,000,000,000 per 
year. This represents an increase in 
railroad and truck hire of more than 
100 percent since 1940. This rise 
has been divided about equally be- 
tween railroad freight bills and in 
increased costs for trucking. Any 
program of goods movement by the 
food processing industries that does 
not analyze these transportation 
costs is missing one of the major new 
factors of delivered costs. 
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AN AMAZING LUBRICANT 
LUBRIPLATE 130-AA 






Protects 
Against Rust 
and 
Corrosion 


A super grease-type lubricant! A marvelous anti- 
seize compound and a real protector against rust 
and corrosion. From the standpoint of general 
utility and diversity of important uses, LUBRIPLATE 
130-AA is unequalled. While it is idea! for the 
heaviest loads, this remarkable lubricant does not 
cause drag and actually conserves power. Write for 
a free copy of the LUBRIPLATE Service Hand Book. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROS. REFINING COMPANY 
Newark 5, N. J. * Toledo 5, Ohio 





DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST - See Your Local Classified Telephone Book 
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A New Improved 
UNIVERSAL COLLOID AGENT 











IT SUSPENDS... 

IT GELS... 

IT EMULSIFIES... 
IT STABILIZES... 
IT THICKENS... 


Weare now producing from Carragheen two new improved 
types of gelose. One of them should be the answer to your 
emulsifying, suspending, thickening or stabilizing problems. 


KRIM-KO GEL is an all-purpose colloid-assistant. Properly 
used, it has been proved effective in many of the most exact- 
ing food, pharmaceutical and industrial applications. 
CARRAGAR is an agar-type gelatin which forms tender, 
fruit-like gels over a wide pH range. It does not require 
acidulation to produce desired results. 

Send for free liberal working samples for experimental use. 


IM-KO Corporation 


SEAPLANT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


- 
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STURTEVANT EQUIPMENT INCREASES 
PRODUCTION AND CUTS COSTS 


Sturtevant Equipment is your answer to 
today’s high labor and production costs. 

For instance, take the Sturtevant air sepa- 
rator ... this versatile machine increases out- 
put from 25% to 300%...lowers power 
costs by as much as 50%, too. In addition, it 
assures accurate fines to 325 mesh and finer. 
No wonder you'll find hundreds of Sturtevant 
Separators in all types of industry. 

Look into the profit-making advantages of 
other Sturtevant equipment . . . blenders, 
grinders, crushers, screens, pulverizers and 
All are designed to increase pro- 
Write for complete 


elevators. 
duction and cut costs. 
information and catalog, today. 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 
106 Clayton Street, Boston 22, Mass. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS #SEPARATORS *CONVEYORS ELEVATORS & 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT*MECHANICAL DENS AND 
EXCAVATORS ¢ MIXERS 
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SWING-SLEDGE MILLS 


for coarse and medium reduction (1 


to 20 mesh). Open door accessibility. 
Soft, moderately hard, tough or fibrous 
substances. Built in several types and 


many sizes. 


RING-ROLL MILLS 


for medium and fine reduction (10 to 
200 mesh), hard or soft materials. 
Very durable, small power. Operate 
in closed circuit with Screen or Air 
Separator. Open door accessibility. 

any sizes. No scrapers, plows, 
pushers, or shields. 





CRUSHING ROLLS 
for granulation, coarse or fine, hard 


or soft materials. Automatic adjust- 
ments. Crushing shocks balanced. For 
dry or wet reduction. Sizes 8x5 to 
38x20. The standard for abrasives. 


FOOD 
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JAW CRUSHERS 


for coarse, intermediate and fine re- 
duction of hard or soft substances. 
Heavy or light duty. Cam and Roller 
action. Special crushers for Ferro- 
alloys. Several types, many sizes. 





MOTO-VIBRO SCREENS 


screen anything screenable. Classi- 
fied vibrations. Unit construction — 
any capacity. Open door accessibility. 

n and closed models with or 
without feeders. Many types and 
sizes — range of work '2 inch to 60 
mes 


a” ‘ 





ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS 


for intermediate and fine reduction 
(1° to 4%"). Open door accessibility. 
Soft or moderately hard materials. Ef- 
ficient granulators. Excellent prelimi- 
nary Crushers preceding Pulverizers. 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 





CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
board chairman of General 
Foods Corp., was named 
chairman of industrial ad- 
visory committee to guide 
U.S. Treasury Department’s 
Opportunity Bond Drive. 


Industry 


American Spice Trade Assn. reports 
the election of the follewing officers: 
President, Lester W. Jones, MeCor- 
mick & Co., Baltimore; vice-president, 
H. J. Sehlicting, B. H. Old & Co., New 
York; treasurer, R. F. Sayia, A. A. 
Sayia & Co., New York; and execu- 
tive secretary, E. H. Winter. 


American Sugar Refining Co. has com- 
pleted construction of a modern wharf 
at its Chalmette plant, New Orleans, 
to replace $2,000,000 wooden strue- 
ture destroyed by fire Nov. 11, 1946. 


Benner Tea Co., Burlington, Ia., cele- 
brated its golden anniversary with 
opening of a modern warehouse which 
has floor space equivalent to five acres. 


Besco Products Co., Zebulon, Ga. is 
building a new plant for packing fruits 
and vegetables. 


Blevins Popcorn Co. is reported estab- 
lishing a popcorn processing plant at 
Hazel, Ky. 


The Borden Co. announces following 
personnel appointments: E. J. Bren- 
nan as president of Dairy Sealed oper- 
ations, Ozone Park, N. Y.; W. Frank 
Jones as president of Borden Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada; and Milburn 
McClelland as president of firm’s 
Chicago ice cream division. 


Burkhardt Brewing Co., Akron, Ohio, 
reports that expansion and modern- 
ization program begun two and a half 
years ago is nearing completion. 

Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd. is 
INDUSTRIES, 


FOOD SUEY, 


J. DUDLEY CALHOUN has 
been elected vice-president 
of Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port 


Chester, N. Y. 
firm in 1946 and has served 
as assistant vice-president 
and assistant to president. 





newly elected 


He joined 


building a $5,000,000 plant at Taber, 
Alta., Canada. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., reports 
acquiring tive new franchise bottlers 
located in the following cities: Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Ok- 
mulgee, Okla.; Augusta, Ga.; and 
Baltimore, Md. The firm now has a 
total of 96 franchise plants working 
under full license in the U. S. 


The Richard Colgin Co., Dallas, Tex., 
manufacturer of meat-curing products, 
has moved into a new 15,000 sq. ft. 
building which replaces plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 


The Coconut Products Inc. has com- 
pleted building of a modern coconut 
desiccating mill at Lopez, Luzon, 
Philippines. 


Canned Pea Association has elected 
following officers to serve for coming 
year: President, R. D. Baker, Baker 
Canning Co., Theresa, Wis.; vice- 
president, C. E. Cootes, B. F. Shriver 
Co., Westminister, Md.; treasurer, 
Alex Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Ine., Fredonia, Wis. 


Catelli Food Products, Ltd., has com- 
pleted a $300,000 plant in Lethbridge, 
Canada, for production of macaroni 
products. 


Cream of Wheat Corp. is constructing 
a $500,000 plant in St. Boniface, Man- 
itoba, Canada. 


Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., 


Peach Glen, Pa. has recently been 
formed with authorized capital stock 


1949 





WILLIAM H. GAMBLE, 


director of 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
is also president of firm’s 
sales company. He succeeds 
Frank H. Hall, who resigned of 
after 34 years as director. 





MRS. MARY B. NORTON, 


pacteriologist heading Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.’s 
Sealtest consumer service, 
has been elected to board 
directors of Sheffield 


Farms Co., Inc., N. Y¥. C. 


of $3,000,000. The co-op comprises 
over 300 leading fruit growers in the 


Cumberland-Appalachian belt. 


Nutrition Foundation, Inc. at spring 
meeting in Chicago elected following 
food industry executives to its board: 
Roger Drackett, president of Drack- 
ett Co., Cincinnati; Hanford Main, 
president Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Roy L. Pratt, 
president California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco; Frederick W. Specht, 
president Armour & Co., Chicago; and 
Paul Young, president, Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 


National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
the Carr-Consolidated plant built in 
St. Louis after the war. 


Perfect Foods, Inc., Lansdale, Pa., 
recently held a week-long ‘‘open 
house’’ celebrating opening of its new 
plant which oceupies a whole city 
block. Company makes pretzels, po- 
tato chips, and cookies. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. recently started produc- 
tion in a new 1,000-bbl.-a-day flour 
mill. 


Southern California Berry Growers 
Assn. has established a cannery plant 
in Colton, Calif. to can and freeze 
boysenberries under Farm Brand la- 
bel. 


Swift & Co. opened its first ice eream 
plant in Kansas with the purchase of 
Snyder Dairy Products Co., Ine., of 
Wichita. 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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AN ALKALI- AND ACID-PROOF CEMENT 





makes food 


plant floors 


CORROSION - PROOF 


ATLAS Floors of tile joined with 
Alkor cement are inert to conditions 
which cause concrete floors or cement 
jointed tile floors to disintegrate. This 
is because Alkor acid and alkali-proof 
cement is as inert to corrosion as is the 
tile itself. 


There are several methods of laying 
Atlas tile Alkor jointed floors. Atlas 
engineers will be glad to study your 
corrosion problem and refer you to a 
tile contractor in your area qualified 
to install Atlas food plant floors. No 
obligation — of course. 


TILE CONTRACTORS 
SPECIALIZING IN ATLAS 
FLOOR PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


ARE STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 








PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MERTZTOWN, HOUSTON, 
PENNA. e@ TEXAS 














HARALD SYNNESTVEDT, Sr., presi- 
dent of New England Fish Co., Seattle, 


was elected president of National 
Fisheries Institute, Inc., at recent con- 
vention in Chicago. 





Skagit Packing Co. has been formed 
through merger of Mt. Baker Packing 
Co., Acme, Wash. and Leiga Packing 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Weber Food Products Co. has been 
organized jn Chicago to make almond 


paste. 


Personnel 

J.M. Albright, former head of baking 
department of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, has joined American Baker- 
ies Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


H. G. S. Bain, has been elected presi- 
dent of Canadian Crown Cork Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Canada, 


Joseph Burnett, formerly superinten- 
dent of Pan Confections plant of Na- 
tional Candy Co. Division of Chase 
Candy Co., has been appointed super- 








For automatic seasoning of food products in 
proportion to flow, the OMEGA LOSS-IN- 
WEIGHT GRAVIMETRIC FEEDER is a natural. 
It feeds continuously by weight with an ac- 
curacy of 99% or better and is instantly 
responsive to the slightest rate adjustment. 
Feeding action is steady and precise even 
with hygroscopic materials . . . ideal for 
proportioning seasoning into liquid solutions 
or dry mixes. Write today for descriptive 
bulletin—address Omega Machine Company 


intendent of Melville Confections, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Leonard G. Blumenschine, president 
of the Best Foods, Ine., has been 
elected a director of Diamond Match 


Co. 


James Curtis has been elected presi- 
dent of Coca-Cola Export Corp. and 
Coca-Cola Export Sales Co. 

















' (Division of Builders Iron Foundry) Providence Dr. Berton 8. Clark, Chicago, has 
1, Rhode Island. ee been re-elected president of Associ- 
y ates, Food & Container Institute, Inc. 
CNGS CROSSES { iz D. A. Davidson, president of Refined 
piven: my gny cae. THE LAST WORD IN FEEDERS Syrups & Sugars, Inc., has been ap- 

metric Feeders ° t i ; 
gt Rea &® iw | ze cs y~ N pointed a director of two newly- 
chartered membership organizations 
SRDS ROR AIIM WET (Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
includes 


In addition to the minimum 
equipment usually furnished 
with Units of this type, our 
standard Unit for over 15° de- 
sign steam pressure regularly 
includes: 

Condensate Tank 

Feed Pump Unit 

Main Steam Valve 

Blow-off Valve 

Injector 

Insulation and 

Metal Jacket 

Netessary 

Refractories 

Remember-—these are NOT 
extras to be added tg our bid 
—they are standard equipment. 

With your AMESTEAM Gen- 
erator, you get everything you 
need except fuel tank, piping 
to boiler, wiring from power 
lines to boiler and « breeching 
or vent pipe. 


You get more for your money with an AMESTEAM Gen- 
erator. When you buy this modern, fully automatic Unit it 
is complete in every respect. Connect your steam, water, 
fuel and electric lines, and your breeching or vent pipe, 
and you are ready for safe, economical operation. 

Standard Units are available from 10 HP to 300 HP, for 
pressures from 15 Ibs. to 200 Ibs., for firing with Oil, Gas on 
Oil-Gas Combinations. Why not look into the money-saving 
possibilities of AMESTEAM Generators? 


AMES IRON WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


AMESTEAM 


GENERATOR 


@ 250 H.P.—Heavy Oil Fired. This satisfied customer may be 
in your area. Write us for particulers. 


AMES IRON WORKS 
Box 307, Oswego, N. Y., U.S.A. f 


1 would like to know more about AMESTEAM Generators. ; 
Please send bulletin. 


.Y 
SEND IN THE COUPON Top A* 
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e IN FOOD PROCESSING 
When You Use 


Low Temperature 


The time to make sure of your insulation protection is before you 
build or expand. Get the facts on Cork insulation when they can 
do the most good. Cork is so efficient in insulating properties that 
its performance has long been the accepted standard for low tem- 
perature requirements. Its wide usage in the refrigeration indus- 
try is due to its proved record for more than 40 years. Mundet 
refrigeration engineers are experienced in all details of tempera- 
ture control. Write to us now for recommendations and esti- 
mates ... let us help you secure the most profitable use of low 
temperature. Mundet Cork Corporation, Insulation Division, 
7101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 





MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 














This catalog insert describing the 
Hapman Cable-Veyor sent on request. 











“¥ 


HAPMAN 
CABLE-VEYOR 


Dustproof Self-Cleaning 


FOR 
FLOWABLE 


Designed and engineered to meet your requirements for a dust- 





proof, corrosive resistant and extremely sanitary conveyor to 
handle all types of FLOWABLE materials at low cost per 
cubic foot. Positive material movement is secured at 
speeds from 5’ to 300’ on vertical, horizontal or 
inclined planes and around curves. Oversize 
flights scrape inside of steel tube regardless 

of direction or path of travel. 


HAPMAN CONVEYORS, Inc.§ 


Detroit 21, Mich. 





2405 W. McNichols Rd. « 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 
known as ~The Sugar Association, 
Inc., and Sugar Information, Ine. 


John E. Gross, Colorado AFL official, 
was appointed chief of ECA’s special 
mission to Norway. He sueceds A. E. 
Staley, Jr, who returns to his post 
as president of A. E. Staley Manu 
facturing Co., Decatur, Tl. 


E. S. Lacey has been appointed man- 
ager of technical products plant of 
Swift & Co. in Hammond, Ind. 


J. B. Lander has been made general 
manager of B. C. Tree Fruits Ltd., 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada. 


Wesby R. Parker, vice-president in 
charge of sales division of General 
Foods Corp. has been elected a direc- 
tor of Arnold Bakers, Ine., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Byron M. Shinn, formerly head of 
nutrition and canning technology de- 
velopment for Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, has been placed in charge of 
firm’s new product development 
kitchen, 


Dr. P. R. Record of Security Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been re-elected 
chairman of nutrition council of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


A. F. Snyder, Dushore, Pa., was re- 
elected president of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers Assn. of Pa., N. J., and Del. 


Dr. F. T. Wahlen, professor at Keole 
Polytechnique Federale (Agriculture ) 
in Zurich, Switzerland, and a member 
of the Swiss Senate, will become head 
of Food & Agriculture Division of 
UN on Sept. 1, 1949. 
Ralph A. Wenger, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager, Scott-Burr 
Stores, has been elected chairman of 
executive committee of Chase Candy 
Co. 


Associated Industry 


Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, 
R. I., announces promotions of E. H. 
Bradley to executive vice-president 
and I, O. Miner to vice-president. 


Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
announces incorporation in Delaware 
of a subsidiary, Fibre Board Con- 
tainer Corp., which has required as- 
sets and business of Fibre Board Con- 
tainer Co. of Richmond and Martins- 
ville, Va. 

(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


The FMC trademark on food preparation and processing equipment 
is your guarantee of the utmost in design and engineering. It stands 
for the highest standards of manufacturing from the most select ma- 
terials. It represents “built-in” experience based on nearly 70 years of 








pioneer work in providing equipment for leading food processors 
everywhere. All of these factors combine to spell efficiency and econo- 
my in your plant operation. 


FMC’s expert engineering staffs and trained sales representatives 
are always ready to serve your requirements for canning or freezing 


equipment. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS 


Aligners, Can 
Blanchers, Vegetable 
Boxers 
Brushers, Corn Silk 
Cappers, Steel 
Casers, Can 
Checkers, Can Weight 
Choppers, Tomato 
Cleaners, Can 
Cleaners, Vegetable 
Cocktail Lines, Fruit 
Coils, Cooking and Preheating 
Cookers, Continuous Pressure 
Cookers, Round Shell & Round 
Bottom 
Coolers, Continuous Pressure 
Coolers, Round Shell & Round 
Bottom 
Compression Units, Shipping 
Case 
Conveyors, Canned Fruit 
Conveyors, Sorting (flat wire, 
rubber, stainless) 





Conveyor Belts, Flat-top 
Stainless 

Crushers, Tomatoes, etc. 

Cubers, Fruit 

Cufters, Vegetable 

Dispensers, Syrup 

Drainers, Can 

Driers, Can 

Dumpers, Stacked Box 

Elevators, Blancher 
Combination 

Exhaust Boxes 

Extractors, Vegetable Juice 

Fillers, Cans-Jars-Cartons 

Finishers 

Freezers, Continuous 
(Packaged Foods) 

Graders, Fruit & Vegetable 

Harvesters, Corn 

Huskers, Green Corn 

Kettles, Open & Jacketed 

Labelers, Can & Jar 
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Milk Lines, Continuous 
(evaporated) 

Mixers, Corn 

Pasteurizers, Can 
Pasteurizers, Juice 
Peelers, Fruit & Vegetable 
Pitters, Cherry-Olive-Peach 
Preheaters 

Retorts 

Scalders, Tomato & Peach 
Sealers, Shipping Case 
Shakers, Fruit & Dry Spinach 
Sizers, Fruit & Vegetable 
Slicers, Apple-Peach-String 

Bean 

Snippers, Bean 

Strainers, Juice & Pulp 
Syrupers 

Tomato Lines 

Toppers, Beet 
Transformers, Pineapple 
Trimmers, Corn Ear 
Washers, Fruit & Vegetable 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIV 


SEATTLE © PORTLAND © LOS ANGELES © HOOPESTON, ILL. (SPRAGUE-SELLS DIV.) 


General Sales Office 
* SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 





FMC Continuous High-Pressure Steamer 
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FMC Peach Slicer 
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Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belt 
is used on this 
Hot-Water Spinach Biancher 


For the Tough Processing Jobs... 
Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belts 


[' your processing operations call for con 
veyor belts to operate through water, 
steam, heat, oils or chemicals, then yours is 
a job for Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belts. Im- 
mersion can't affect their operating reliability, 
making them especially adaptable for con- 
veying materials and products in and out of 
liquid baths and sprays 

\vailable in three styles Chain Link 
(shown), Flat Wire and 
Flex-Grid and ina variety 
of sizes, metals and alloys, 


Cyclone Metal Convevor Belts 


UNITED 


oe TRA eS" 


will save you money by speeding production, 


reducing labor costs and cutting maintenance 

For the full story on Cyclone Metal Con- 
veyor Belts, write for Catalog No. 4, or ask 
the nearest Cyclone sales office for detailed 
information. You'll find offices in most prin- 
cipal cities. 


By the Makers 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel Wre Company) 
DEPT. H79 WAUKEGAN, IT LINOIS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT CO., NEW YORK 


ot Cyclone Fence 


STEEL 





G 


DETROI IT 


1448 rt tone + AVE. 
IONE 16 


1114 wooo AS 
ZONE 2 


KANSAS CITY 


$00 
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CHICAGO 


2101 W. PERSHING RD 


ITOWE 9 


Four 
Modern 
Fortresses 
Mela CAUFoldel late 
The Nation’s 
mokexeks 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


EAST THIRD ST 
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Hamilton-Thomas Corp., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has elected E. E. Baker vice- 
president of public works pump divi- 
sion and W. G. Rosendahl vice-pres- 
ident of its machine tool division. 


Hapman Conveyors, Inc., Detroit, an- 


nounces appointment of Peter P. 
Ruppe as general manager. 


Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass. has purchased manufacturing 
rights and plant facilities of Frank 
D. Palmer, Ine., Chicago. 


Diversey Corp., Chicago, has pur- 
chased all common stock of General 
Reduction Co., Macon, Ga. 


Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia, 
announces appointment of Joseph J. 
Folz as technical specialist on stain- 
less steel tubing and fitting problems. 


Stone Straw Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has started building a 
new 45,000 sq. ft. plant in Mimico, 
Ont. 


Deaths 


E. J. Bernard, 57, central division 
sales manager of Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago, Tl—June 1 at his home, 
Skokie, Tl. 


Harley J. Credicott, Freeport Dairy 
& Produce Co., Freeport, HL, former 
president of American Butter Insti- 
tute—at his home in Freeport, Apr. 
ne 


aol. 


Edward M. Darrimon, 59, president 
of San Diego Packing Co., San Diego, 


Calif.—May 6. 


Alan McKay, manager of tea depart- 
ment of B. C. Ireland & Co., San 
Francisco, and sec-treas. of Western 
States Tea Assn.—of a heart attack, 
May 2. 

John 8S. Prescott, 60, vice-president, 
secretary, general counsel and a direc- 
tor of General Foods Corp.—at his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y., May 19. 


Lucius M. Tolman, 74, former re- 
search and technical director of Wil- 
son & Co.—at his home in Chicago, 


April 29. 


William A. Zickgraff, 73, founder of 
Bake-Rite Bakery and former presi- 
dent Illinois Bakers Assn.—at his 
home in Peoria, Tll., April 25. 


Maurice L. Wurzel, president of Loft 
Candy Corp.—in Philadelphia, May 
14. —End 
1949 
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PEERLESS VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


CUT OVERHEAD Underground 





For your next job consider the flexibility 
and the efficiency of the Peerless vertical 
turbine pump. 


As a deep well pump, for example, a 
Peerless pump can assure you of an inde- 
pendent source of clean water from your 
own well—water that will be of constant 
temperature, of constant chemical 
analysis. To cut overhead underground, 
Peerless turbine pumps embody many 
exclusive engineering advantages, such as 
patented Double Bearing-Double Seal 
bowl construction, all contributing to 
their extended trouble-free pumping life. 


As another example, a Peerless vertical 
turbine pump utilized as a close-coupled 
pump, assures you of full turbine pump 
utility and capacity from short or medium 





Los Angeles 31, California 
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settings. They're ideally suited for instal- 
lation over pits, sumps or basins or for 
pumping water from surface sources. The 
4 pumps shown above are indicative of 
this type of service. You can easily visual- 
ize their application to condenser cooling, 
cooling tower service, etc. 


Regardless of your requirements, a ver- 
satile Peerless vertical turbine pump will 
squarely meet your pumping demands. 
Peerless offers widest capacity range, from 
15 to 30,000 gpm against heads to 1000 
feet. You can have your choice of oil lub- 
ricated or water lubricated types and a 
choice of power drive, direct-connected 


electric, right angle gear, V or flat belt 


or combination drives. Write for indi- 
vidual Bulletins describing the applica- 
tions of Peerless pumps to these services. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall Street; Chicago 40, 4554 N. Broadway; 
Atlanta Office: Rutland Building, Decatur, Georgia; Omaha, Nebraska, 4330 
Leavenworth Street; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, California; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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NEW PEERLESS INDIANAPOLIS 
PLANT IS DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 
PUMP PRODUCTION AND SERVICE 


Here is one of America’s newest 
pump plants—19 acres of mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities 
devoted to precision production 
of horizontal and vertical pumps, 
centrally located at Indianapolis. 
Plan with Peerless for pumps 
plus fast, complete pump service. 








Peerless 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 


Pumps 
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Concentrator Uses Water as Heat Transfer Medium 


Using water as a medium for the transfer of heat and a 
refrigerated cycle adapted to the evaporating cycle, an 
unusually efficient new low temperature high-vacuum con- 
centrator has been developed. 

Refrigerated water is employed to condense the vapors. 
The heat absorbed by the refrigerant which chills the water 
is imparted to the medium used to condense the refrigerant. 
Then the heat in this medium supplies the Btu. for evapor- 
ating the product being concentrated, 

A triple-effect falling-film evaporator is employed. The 
first effect is the 90 deg. F. 
refrigerant condenser water. 
enters at room temperature, approximately 75 
and it is necessary to add only the latent heat of 


heating medium for the 

Juice 
deg. F., 
evaporation to this original juice. 

Vapors liberated from the juice in the first effect are 
used as the heating medium for the second effect, and vapors 
from the second effect become the heating medium for the 
third effeet, with final temperature of the evaporation cyele 
50 deg. F. 

Vapors at 50 deg. F. trom this third effect are condensed 
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with 37 deg. chilled water. Outlet temperature from the 
condenser is 45 deg. F. 

A centrifugal compressor, with its conventional package 
type design, is used. This eliminates the need of refrigerant 
piping throughout the plant. 

Juice leaves the third effect as a concentrated product. 
Retention time of the product being concentrated is about 
45 to 50 see. Total plant of the large size variety has an 
inventory of liquid at one time of approximately 3-min. 
flow.—C. E. Howard & Co., 9001 Rayo Ave., South Gate. 
Calif. 





Dry Materials Blended Continuously in New Mixer 


Practically any finely granulated or powdered ingredients 
can be mixed or blended continuously in a new-type high 
speed centrifugal mixer. It produces a finished mixture 
at rates up to 200 lb. per min. Thus, where ingredients 
percentages are sufficiently large to allow accurate meter- 
ing, truly continuous operation is achieved. 

After mixer has been installed, with feed and take-away 
systems provided for, the overall operating cost is less 
than 1/100 of le. per lb. of treated material. 

Continuous operation enables a reduction in the mixing 
time and an increase in production. High speed centrifugal 
action breaks up lumps resu'ting in a more homogeneous 
product. 

The machine is compactly designed. It requires only 
12 cu. ft. of space (3 ft. high x 2 ft. dia.), is easy to install 
and operate. Enclosed motor is connected directly to a 
specially designed high speed mixing rotor. 

The rotor consists of two steel disks spaced slightly over 
1 in. apart by specially designed impactors. 

Material entering inlet of the machine is fed by a dis- 
tributor to the center of the rotor and spun out by cen- 
trifugal foree in a thinning film as it approaches perimeter 
of the rotor. It is discharged uniformly through a conieal 
hopper to the outlet. 

Peripheral speed of the rotor is more than 12,000 ft. per- 
min., producing a thorough blend of all ingredients. 

Unit is available in three sizes: 2,500, 10,000 and 15,000 
lb. per hr. capacities.—Entoleter Division, The Safety Car 
Heating and Lighting Co., Ine., P. O. Box 904, New Haven 
4, Conn. 





Labeling Machine Also Elevates Containers 


Reeognition that unserambling, labeling, casing and seal- 
ing operations must be on progressively lower levels for 
economical operation, led to introduction of the “New Way 
Model E” labeling machine with straight-through elevating 
principle. 
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Instead of operating on downhill or level carriers this 
unit labels the containers as they are elevated and dis- 
charges them at a point 12 in. or more higher than at the 
feed end. 

This recent development permits a straight flow from 
container closing machines with the labeler lifting to case 
sealers, eliminating the need for one or more elevators in 
the line. 

New model is fully adjustable for containers from 144 
to 5g in. in dia. by 134 to 7 in. in height.—Chisholm-Ryder 
Co. of Penna., Hanover, Pa. 


GRADUATED DIAL 


FOR RANGE INTERCHANGEABLE 
ADJUSTMENT\ 


SPRING ASSEMBLY 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
THERMAL SYSTEM 





Temperature Transmitter Is Highly Responsive 


Where it is desirable to have the temperature indication, 
record or control remotely located from the point of meas- 
urement, and where it is necessary to have aceuracy, high 
speed of response, smal] thermal elements and short range 
spans within the limits of —375 and +1000 deg. F., a new 
force-balance type pneumatic temperature transmitter called 
the “Transaire’ with “Speed-Act” recently has been an- 
nounced. 

One of the outstanding features of this new instrument 
is the incorporation of “Speed-Act which applies the prin- 
ciples of Pre-Act or derivative action directly to temper- 
ature determination, an entirely new measurement tech- 
nique developed by the company. 

It overcomes the lag inherently present in the response 
of any form of thermal measuring element. This feature 
makes possible a quality of measurement not before at- 
tainable with any temperature measuring element, par- 
ticularly those requiring separable wells. 

Employing advanced foree-balance principles, the instru- 
ments output in psi, is proportional to the temperature of 
its thermal element, and by means of 14 in. 0.d. copper 
tubing, this pressure change can be transmitted to a reecord- 
ing or controlling receiver located as far as 1000 ft. away, 
and possibly more, depending on conditions. 

Other features of the transmitter are: (1) Rapid speed 
of response to make possible more accurate control; (2) 
small thermal elements (cigarette size); (3) short range 
spans to permit closer readings; (4) adjustable operating 
ranges to permit a wider range of application by individual 
instruments; (5) Fixed air output range of 3 to 15 psi. for 
full temperature span is linear to 0.1 percent assuring re- 
peatability of readings; (6) compensation for barometric 
and ambient temperature changes to assure constantly ae- 
curate performance; (7) interchangeable unit assemblies so 
that overall operating limits of the instrument can be 
changed; and (8) thermal systems built to withstand over- 
range temperatures up to 1000 deg. F.— Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos., 95 Ames St., Rochester 1, N. Y. 
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Unit Unpacks and Feeds Cans From Bags 


To eliminate one of the most wearisome jobs in a ¢anning 
plant, a combination can unpacker and feeder is announced. 
It is designed to handle cans that are shipped in bags. 

Operation of the unpacker is very simple. Cans in 
the bag are pushed forward, one layer at a time, onto the 
woven belt leading to the feeder. By means of a lever, each 
layer is raised to the desired level and pushed onto the 
conveyor belt. When the last or bottom layer is delivered 
to the feeder, a new bag is placed in the unpacker. 

The can feeder is entirely automatic. It will handle cans 
of any size and deliver to the conveyor any desired number 
up to 1,006 cans per min., if such capacity is required.— 
Skinner Machinery Co., Ine., Dunedin, Fla, 
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Automatic Guider Centers Conveyor Belts 


Light canvas or coated fabric conveyor belts are held on 
center or moved back to center if they run out of line by 
application of this recently improved automatie belt guider. 

Installation is at the loading end of the conveyor on the 
return run slack side. The belt is threaded over roll (A) 
and under roll (B) to move upward to knife-edge (C) on 
the top plate of the assembly. 

Roll (A) rides on fixed bearings and one end of roll (B) 
also is fixed. The other end of roll (B) is supported in a 
bearing at the end of an arm that is moved through an are 
by a 1/50 hp. reversing motor. 

This motor is controlled by a double-throw switch actu- 
ated by feeder arm (VD) which anticipates the belt “wander- 
lust”. Side movement of the belt in either direction will 
actuate the switches and cause the motor to move roll (B) 
out of line in correcting direction. The unit is available in 
13 sizes for belt from 24 in. to 48 in. in width.—J. W. Greer 
Co., Cambridge, 39, Mass. (Food Equipment Continued ) 
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Low-Peak Pressures Maintained In New Diesels 


Three new diese] engines, the END 457, 510 and 672, 
designed specifically for the tractor-trailer combination, 
have been put into production. 

Operating on the four-stroke cycle, these engines are 
designed to provide controlled combustion and maintain 
low peak pressures. Exclusive combustion chamber de- 
sign produces extremely high turbulence which results in 
complete combustion to exert a sustained pressure and 
produce a smooth, powerful piston thrust. 

At the same time the rate of combustion is controlled, 
avoiding the hammer-blow effect on pistons commonly 
associated with diesels having uncontrolled characteristics. 
Marked fuel economy is also claimed through this improve- 
ment. Company describes these engines as smokeless, 
odorless and free from strain. 

Variable and automatic injection timing, synchronized 
to the speed of the engine, is provided by company’s “Syn- 
chrovance”. By this device injection is timed for the 
ideal amount of advance for each speed. Result is utmost 
available power and torque at all speeds, with minimum 
peak pressures and less Gombustion shoek.—Mack Trucks, 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City. 





Round Rolls Sliced, Packaged Automatically 


Time-saving and labor-saving in the slicing and packag- 
ing of round sandwich rolls are chief features of the com- 
pletely automatic roll slicer packager. 

The operator dumps the pan of rolls into the loading 
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conveyor—and that is the last time they need be handled 
until the wrapped package of rolls comes off the machine. 

Rolls dumped into the loading conveyor are automatically 
stood on edge and passed beneath the slicer blades. After 
slicing they are automatically picked up and placed in open 
cartons. Cartons, meanwhile, have been automatically fed 
from a magazine at one end of the machine and pushed 
over to the loading station, where mechanical fingers open 
them. The loaded cartons are then automatically trans 
ferred to the bread wrapping machine. 

Based on 6-roll cartons, unit will deliver up to 38 pack- 
ages per min.—a total of 13,680 rolls per hr—Read Machin- 
ery Div., The Standard Stoker Co., Ine., York, Pa. 





Mixer Offers Head-Beater Ratio Selection 


To assure optimum results in mixing and whipping, a 
new dual-ratio feature permits head-beater ratio selection 
on the Glen “340” Mixer. 

This feature on the mixer gives bakers two ratios on one 
machine for perfect mixing control. All the other features 
including variable speed drive are retained in the new 
machine, 

For whipping, the ratio selector lever is turned to “Fast” 
and the 2 to 1 ratio is used (the beater revolves 2 times 
while the head revolves once in the bowl). For mixing, 
the lever is turned to “Slow” and the 4 to 1 ratio is used. 
(The beater revolves 4 times while the head revolves once 
in the bowl). 

The ratio selector lever also permits the operator to 
stop the rotation of the head anywhere in the bow] while 
the beater continues to revolve. The resulting vortex makes 
possible the addition of large quantities of egg whites, 
raisins, fruit, ete., in considerably less time than is required 
with an ordinary, single-ratio vertical mixer. Distribution 
of these added ingredients is instantaneous, not only saving 
time, but preventing ingredients, such as raisins, from 
being crushed against the sides of the bowl and diseoloring 
the batch. 

For mixing, the new feature improves shortening dis- 
persement, thereby increasing the stability of the batter 
structure. The resulting finer-grained cell structure as- 
sures better oven tolerance.—Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. 

(Food Equipment Continued) 
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Is your wrapper smart looking? Up-to-date? Is it helping make sales? Does it give your 


product real protection? Why not look into Patapar Vegetable Parchment? With Patapar 


wrappers you'll get the utmost in sales appeal and protection. 


Sales appeal comes from Patapar’s rich, white texture and colorful printing. Protection 


comes from its qualities of high wet-strength and resistance to grease. 


We print your Patapar wrappers in our own plants which are specially equipped for 





Wonderful for 


Butter Wrappers Cheese Wrappers 


x 


Pie Mix Bags Milk Can Gaskets 








Can Liners Vegetable Wraps 


and many other uses 
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doing the job beautifully and economically. 
Suggestion: Send us your present wrapper, 
with any ideas you may have for freshening 
up the design. We will gladly submit, without 
charge, our artists’ interpretation for a color- 
fully printed Patapar wrapper for your 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


product. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES: 122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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MORE MARMALADE 
is cut with 





The “Turnbull” type ORANGE PEEL 
CHIPPING MACHINE manufactured 
by Wm. Brierley, Collier & Hartley, 
Lid.. Rochdale. England. 


Write for details. 
Distributed by 
BROWN BOGGS 


Foundry & Machine Co. Ltd. 
HAMILTON, ONT. 














VITAMINS 


Add to Flavor 


ASCORBIC ACID 


Gives Stabilizing Piquancy 


THIAMIN 


Promotes Desirability 


SPICES 


Impart Subtle Flavor 


ORGANOLEPTIC 


Tests by Snell 


give advance determination of 
reaction 

Let us develop the finer flavor to boost your 
sales. Inquiry entails no obligation. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, tne. 


consumer 





_ Chemists 
Engineers 


29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N.Y. WA 4-8800 
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Non-Slip Walkway Material 
Is Simple to Install 


For stairs, ramps, catwalks, building 
entrances and floors, a new type ot 
“Safety-Walk” non-slip material is 
announced. The new material, Type 
B, is coated with a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive which is said to permit inex- 
perienced people to lay it “as easily as 
cellophane tape”. 

Hard mineral grains are surface- 
coated on a toughened fabric, affording 
non-slip safety underfoot “even when 
completely covered with water, mud, 
oil, or grease”, states the manufacturer. 

Made in red, green, silver and na- 
tural black, material is provided in 
factory-cut stairway strips, brick-size 
cleats, tile-size cleats, larger all-pur 
pose cleats, and in roll form. 

The — pressure-sensitive — adhesive 
coated on the underside of the material 
is protected by Holland eloth liner 
which is pulled off just prior to appli- 
cation.—Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Offers New Sanitary Pump 
For Continuous Processes 
Dairy and other food industries will 


find a newly-developed, variable vol- 
ume, sanitary pump of interest. New 


FOOD 


unit employs the well-known Tri- 
Rotor pumping principle, and is espe- 
cially adaptable in continuous process- 
ing systems. 

Constructed of nickel alloy metal, 
the pump is equipped with a manually- 
operated volume control type head and 
with either sanitary mechanical seals 
or conventional food packing (op- 
tional). Pump shaft is machined from 
“K” Monel metal and has a spline 
connection for quick removal from flex- 
ible coupling or other types of drive 
mechanism, 

Unit is stated to be the only low- 
priced sanitary pump equipped with 
variable yolume control. Volumetric 
capacity can be changed from maxi- 
mum to zero without stopping the unit. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17. 





Gas Boiler-Burner Package 
Is Offered In New Series 


Only gas piping and electric wiring 
are needed to complete installation of 
the pre-engineered elements of the new 
Series “BB” boiler burners, which are 
shipped as complete packages with 
protective equipment and pressure con- 
trols. Burner assemblies for gas-firing 
boilers range from 10 to 180 hp. 

Principal element of the unit is the 
“Pow-R-Sembly”, including constant 
INDUSTRIES, 
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pressure blower, single or double 
burner nozzles each with compact pro- 
portional mixer, zero regulator, motor- 
ized air valve, electric ignition pilot, 
and manual reset safety gas valve. 

Steam pressure controls, or remote 
thermostatie control, or both are fur- 
nished in the packaged unit. 

The burners operate automatically 
over three steps of heat output. For 
light loads the pilot operates, while 
the main burner automatically takes 
over at “low fire” as required. 

Units are supplied with valves sized 
for manufactured and mixed gas, or 
for natural and Ip. gas.—Bryant In- 
dustrial Div., Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment, Ine., 1020 London Rd., Cleve- 
land 10. 





New Automatic Heatsealer 
Handles Wide-Top Bags 


Designed to dispense entirely with 
an operator at the sealing machine is 
a new rotary-type bag heatsealer. 

Bags simply are dropped fron a 
filling machine onto a traveling con- 
veyor belt and approach the machine 
Even bulky bags with 
threagh 


wing entrance. 
wide-spread tops will 
the extra-wide entrance. 
Silent chains are the guides which 
close the bag tops as they travel along 
the gradually tapered feed wing, until 
front and back surfaces of bag tops 
meet upon entering the preheater area. 
Chains move at the same speed as the 


pass 


bottom conveyor, so that side friction 
and tipping of bags are prevented. 
The chains also grip the bag tops 
and carry them through preheater, 
where a foldover may be made, and 
through the heat-sealing rolls. Bags 
are then discharged on a conveyor or 
chute, fully heat-sealed and ready for 
packing for shipment.—Pack-Rite Ma- 
chines, 714 W. Mil- 
Wis. 
Food Equipment Continued) 
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PERMALLAD 


Truly corrosion resistant! 
Easily formed or deep drawn! 


~ 


SSS 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. P-23 Conshohocken, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me detailed information regarding PERMACLAD. without obligation, 


also a copy of your free 8 page folder. 
Title 





Name 





Company Se eee 
City State 


OTHER PRODUCTS: AW Super Grip, Abrasive Floor Plate » AW Super-Diamond 
Floor Plate « Billets « Plates « Sheets (Alloy and Special Grades) 
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AN ENGINEERED 
"PACKAGED’ UNIT 


the KANE BOILER PACKAGE 


Each KANE BOILER PACKAGE is carefully con- 
sidered by us as an “individual” job—from the 
customer's requirements to the finished unit. 
And each BOILER PACKAGE is a compact, self- 
contained steam source that includes: the cor- 
rectly sized KANE Automatic Gas-Fired Boiler 
complete with gas burner and controls to main- 
tain required steam pressure; and an M-K-O 
Automatic Boiler Feed system designed to re- 
turn condensate and supply make-up water as 
required for highest operating effciency. 

Engineered steam at its best with four decades 
of experience ct your disposal—so, send your 
steam problem to us for study and recommen- 
dation. 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST 


MMEARS:KANE-QFELDI 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 








The KANE Boiler is built to 
A.S.M.E. specif.cations, in sizes 
to 30 H. P 





FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE: 








ZENITH 


CONTINUOUS PULP PRESS 


{SON & CHURCH COMPANYS 
2 |; a OnOD\ iO. ROROROR— Um ROD Ep a 
SS offers GREATER efficiency 
ang GREATER profits wit t 
ulically ated cake to. paper pulp. canr 
fish reduction, r 


e lu 
only in Zenith Press 


citrus waste 
j the tinest dewaterer on the mar- processes 
new 100% automatic op 


ures CONSTANT. UNI 


larg pressure at any 


t uses, tor individual 
ama) ate S bat -1-) abate Mo? ame Totes! 
Jackson & Church 


ngertip ad 


A PRODUCT OF 
JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


“Work well done since “81” 
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Stainless Steel Gate Valve 
Built for Long Service 


Consiraction features of new com- 
pact stainless-steel gate valve include 
union bonnet design for long service 
and simplified maintenance, ball and 
socket point contact disks which adjust 
themselves in any position, and a mini- 
mum of six turns of packing to assure 
effective sealing. 

Available in various stainless alloys, 
in sizes %, 34 and 1 in., this valve is 
suited for fixed plant installations, as 
well as for use on fabricated equip- 
ment.—The Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Co., Hillside, N. J. 





Flow-Rate Indicator Checks 
Clear and Opaque Streams 


Equally useful for clear and opaque 
streams, a new rate-of-flow indicator 
is now being produced. Known as the 
“Magna-Sight” flow guide, it uses the 
company’s standard bull’s-eye body 
with a fixed diameter orifice at its 
vertical inlet. 

A tapered plug which contains a 
permanent magnet is suspended in the 
1949 
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fluid stream within the orifice. The 
magnet causes an external steel ball 
to move against a calibrated flow seale 
when increasing flow rate causes the 
plug to rise. The rear enclosure is a 
heavy Hereulite glass window to per- 
mit observation of the fluid. 
Standard flow guides are made it 
8 sizes from 34 to 4 in. (serewed or 
flanged) measure maximum flow 
rates of to 250 gpm. Minimum 
measurable flow rate for any given 


to 
3.5 


indicator is 440 max. Flow guide is 
made of iron, steel, brass, bronze, or 
stainless steel.—Tischer & Porter Co.. 
Hatboro, Pa. 





High Speed Features 
Packaging Machine 


Fully automatic high-speed fabrica- 
tion, filling and sealing are features 
of a new packaging machine. Stand- 
ard packaging films such as cellophane, 
Pliofilm, and foil laminates in’ either 
overall printed, plain or registered 
printed form can be used. 

Machine feeds the product from a 
hopper to a set of precision machined 
measuring cups, Which deposit the ac- 
curately measured loads through a 
forming tube into the packet. Feeding 
can also be accomplished by hand for 
irregularly shaped objects. 

Unit is readily adjustable, and is 
flexible within a given range. The 
standard machine is able to make, fill 
and seal a package from 1 x 1 in. sq. 
up to 6 in. overall width, and 6 in. 
and longer, if desired, in length. 

The apparatus is compact, occupy- 
ing a floor space of 244 x 2% sq. ft. 
It is approximately 7 ft. high. The 
entire unit is operated on a 1% or 34 

(Food Equipment Continued) 
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Goes to 


This signal honor to Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, Lake 
Wales, Florida, for its major role 
in the development of unequalled 
frozen, concentrated orange juice 
quality is also high tribute to 
Mojonnier engineering, which 
made this achievement possible. 









Ve 
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Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative! 


For Florida Citrus’ contribution is 
based upon their use of the 
Mojonnier Lo-Temp Evapo- 
rator — the unit which has at- 
tracted widespread interest 
among food technologists every- 
where for its totally new approach 
to the Condensing Art. 


WOJONNIER BROS. CO.. 4601 W. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





MOJONNIER LO-TEMP EVAPORATOR 
AT FLORIDA CITRUS 
Mojonnier LO-TEMP concentrating orange 
juice 4 to 1 at 60° F. evaporating tem- 
perature as continuous process at Florida 
Citrus Canners Cooperative, Loke Wales, 
Florida. Since this photo was taken, four 
additional LO-TEMP units were installed, 
giving this plant a maximum production 
of 400,000 cans per day, or 6 times their 

original capacity. 


LO-TEMP 


EVAPORATOR 


Setting the quality pace in the 
Frozen Citrus Concentrate Industry! 
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PROVIDES CONTINUOUS aUTOmanc CLEANING 


FOR CONSTANT air FLOW 
@ High Air to Cloth Ratios 
@ Effectively Filters Through Felt 














Vv CONTINUOUS CLEANING—Low, con- 
stant back pressures result in uniform 


air volumes. 


v CONTINUOUS OPERATION—Reverse 
jet cleaning mechanism travels slowly 
up and down, blowing high pressure 
air back through the felt. This elim- 
inates necessity of shutting down even 
part of the filter for cloth cleaning. 


Write-to-DAY for New 


Dust Filter Bulletin. 


817 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


IN CANADA: P.O. Box 7OD, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Fort Worth, Buffalo and Welland, Ontario 
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@ Continuous Reverse Jet Cleaning 
@ Low Back Pressure 


The New DAY “Autoclean” Dust Filter 
was designed primarily for industries re- 
quiring continuous automatic filtering 
with constant air volumes. 

Actual installations are operating suc- 
cessfully with air to cloth ratios of 15 or 
20 to 1, and with back pressures of only 
1 to 2 inches water gauge. Such perform- 
ance is made possible by the type of filter- 
ing felt used, and the gentle, yet effective, 


continuous reverse jet cleaning. 
licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr 


“Autoclean” 





¥ PARALLEL AIR FLOW—Dust laden air 
enters the plenum at top of filter. Air and 





dust travel together down through tubes 
toward continuous dust discharge below 


the tubes. 


v¥v ECONOMY—Less filter required be- 
cause: (1) higher air to cloth ratios are 
permissible; (2) no extra filter required to 
permit shutting off sections for cleaning. 





"Aun 
UST f, 


clean" 
ILTER 2 
7 
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hp. motor, depending upon the type 
feed head utilized —Triangle Package 
Machinery Co., 6633-55 W. Diversey 
Ave., Chicago 35, 





Hydraulic Scale Weighs 
Crane-Handled Goods 


To save time and effort in the weigh- 
ing of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts for meat packers, canneries and 
warehouses, a new type hydraulie scale 
has been developed. It weighs loads 
as they are being handled by overhead 
cranes, 

This rugged, light-weight seale is at- 
tached to the hook of the crane. It is 
built in capacities of 0 to 1,000 Ib., 
0 to 2,000, and on up to 10,000 Ib. 
Indicating dial is made in three sizes, 
8% in., 12 in. and 16 in. dia.—The 
A. H. Emery Co., Stamford, Conn. 





New Stainless-Steel Fittings 
Have “No Joint’ Feature 


Utility and convenience for the dairy 
operator are stressed in “No Joint” 
stainless-steel fittings. 

These fittings are fabricated by a 
new fusing process that makes them 
homogeneous—one piece units from end 
to end—eliminating the old type rolled 
or soldered joints. 

New pipes are offered in lengths up 
to 16 f{t., as well as a complete line of 
standard sanitary fittings equipped 
with “No Joint” feature—Universal 
Machining Co., Inc., 6615-28th Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


—End 
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in 100 and 
200 Ib. drums 





Xtecent will SUSTAIN the 
natural flavors in the foods you pack 


Simple and startling is the test of Ac’cent. 

No longer a matter for skepticism is the effect 
of Ac’cent in processed foods. It’s been demon- 
strated time and again—in actual commercial 
processing and in the laboratory. Ac’cent does 
two things with amazing success: (1) intensifies 
natural flavor of food, (2) guards flavor against 
the usual loss in processing. 

Ac’cent is now in regular use by many food 
processors whose products you know well. 

We invite you to look into the information we 
have on the use of Ac’cent in many types of foods 
you pack. Members of our staff of food technolo- 
gists and chefs are on call to consult with you in 
your plant and supervise tests. 


Waite Amino Products Division, Dept. F1-7 


FOOD 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Ethe food packing 


dusty is being solved 


today by many canners! 


A TYPICAL TEST OF AC’CENT 
IN CANNED GREEN BEANS 


Add ¥% teaspoon (about 1.2 grams) of Ac’cent 
to a filled #2 can of green beans just before 
sealing. Mark the can so that it can be identi- 
fied, then process right along with your regular 
batch. After cooling and aging a few days, 
cut a control sample and the Ac’cent sample. 
Taste both. The difference will surprise you. 
The fuller, fresher, natural flavor of the beans 
with Ac’cent will be unmistakable. 


Priated in U.S.A. 






Trade Mark “Ac’cent"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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GOLF CLUBS 
**Merchandised” in 
H&D 
Shipping Boxes 


*‘We now pack three sets of clubs in the time for- 
merly required for one,'’ says a prominent golf club 
manufacturer. ‘This box not only makes an out- 
standing display, it also helps boost sales,'’ says the 
golf professional who handles the merchandise. 
Compact, sturdy, easily assembled, attractively :e- 
signed, this H & D box is engineered to save money 
for the manufacturer, to make money for his dealers. 
It scores high on both counts. 


THIS SHELF PACKAGE 
Simplifies the 
Retailer’s Job 


The ‘‘Eskimo'’ kitchen mechanic, a modern idea in 
electrical appliances, takes full advantage of Pre- 
pak* —a new idea in packaging. No packing or 
wrapping at point-of-sale is required. Attractively 
printed on sand color linen background, the ‘‘Eski- 


mo" package invites ‘take with’’ purchases, another 
saving for the dealer. In the home, the box provides 
safe storage and protection for the life of the mixer. 














DUAL-PURPOSE BOX 


Increases Product Utility 


One might think of a camp stove as an unwieldy 
piece of equipment—but not this one. It folds up 
neatly and compactly in a sturdy H & D box, de- 
signed especially to withstand the rigors of camp 
life. Box and stove take up little space in the camp- 
er's car; snug fit prevents rattle; convenient handle 
makes it easy to carry. This H & D packaging idea 
— of increasing the value of a product by making 
it easier to use—is virtually without limit in appli- 
cation possibilities. 







REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


c 


BOXES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


Executive Offices: 4902 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES IN: 
Baltimore 13, Md. © Buffalo 6, N. Y. © Chatham, Ontario 
Chicago 32, Illinois © Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 27, 
Mich. © Gloucester, N. J. © Hoboken, N. J. * Kansas 
City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal, Quebec 
Richmond 12, Va. © St. Lovis 15, Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio 
Toronto, Ontario * Watertown, Mass. 
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Food Plant Equipment 


Fume Washers 

Corrosion resistance and simple design with- 
out moving parts are among advantages cited 
for fume washers detailed with illustrations in 
4-page folder—Maurice A. Knight Co., Kelly 
Ave., Akron 6. 


Reduction Gear Motors 

Motor and speed reduction parts in a com- 
plete unit, heat treated gears and pinions, 
minimum number of parts, and easy accessi- 


bility are features of single and double re- 
duction gear motors illustrated with  speci- 
fications in 8-page Bulletin 3600-H. — 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Nuttall Works, 
Gearing Division, Pittsburgh. 


Coffee Roasters 

One-man operated, compact regional coffee 
roasting plants are suggested for shipping and 
labor economy in 4-page illustrated Folder 
AZ2.-—Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc., 11 Ave. at 
43 St., New York City 18. 


Industrial Burners 

Complete combustion assemblies for gas 
firing boilers, air heaters, dryers, ovens and 
furnaces with a proportional mixing device for 
burning any low pressure gas are discussed in 
6-page foldout. Applications, specifications, 
and photos are included.—Bryant Heater Co., 
1020 London Rd., Cleveland 10. 


Milk Evaporators 

Continuous and batch type milk and ice 
cream mix evaporators characterized by high 
heat transfer, high capacity, and ease of clean- 
ing and inspection are detailed in Bulletin 343, 
which also gives tables of capacities, photos, 
and drawings of equipment.—Buflovak Equip- 
ment Div., Blaw-Knox Co., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Screw Press 

\ water-cooled hinged-top cage and large 
diameter barrel are among features of me- 
chanical screw press illustrated in 8-page book- 
let. Reported are lighter oil, minimum of 
foots, and increased production—The French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio 


Bottle Caser 

Nylon brushes 
bottles into case pockets in fully 
bottle caser discussed in 4-page folder 
matic Bottlers Machinerv Co., 1419 FE 
crans Ave., Compton, Calif 


case automatically spaced 
automatic 
Auto- 
Rose- 


Evaporative Condenser 

Small capacity (2-5 tons) evaporative con- 
densers with single or multi-circuits, stainless 
steel sumps, packless and greaseless pumps and 
extra-large water delivery are subject of Bulle- 
tin R162B.—Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton 5, 
Nf 


Water Cooling 

“What's Your Cooling Tower 1.Q.?” is 
title of monthly series of question-and-answer 
folders on water cooling problems. Water 
distribution, air movement, and facts and 
figures are treated with illustrations —The 


Marley Co., Inc., Kansas City 15, Mo. 


Condensate Drainage Control 

High pressure condensate return systems 
with data on steam flow conditions and heat 
exchange characteristics in heating, cooking, 
FOOD 
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drying and pressing operations are covered in 
Publication 3250. Specifications and drawings 
of applications are included.—Cochrane Corp., 
17 St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32. 


High Vacuums 

Information concerning high vacuum ap- 
paratus is reviewed in initial number of new 
illustrated house organ, Current Data.—Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc., Vacuum Equipment 
Div., Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Beer Pasteurizer 

Hydraulic drive and “walking beam” con- 
veyor design, and a heat conservation system 
are reported to provide greater efficiency for 
Vortex pasteurizer covered in Bulletin 87. 
Plant layout and capacity tables for the pasteur- 
izer are also included in its 16 pages—Barry- 
Wehmiller Machinery Co. 4660 W. 
Florissant, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Bread Packaging 

Two units of bread, each individually 
wrapped, then combined in a single package 
are said to result in greater sales volume. Bulle- 
tin DM-559 contains photographs of Duplex 
machine installations and a picture story of 
these bread  operations.—Bakery _ Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 17. 


Liquid Filler 

Fluids varying in consistency from apple 
butter to wine are filled into bottles, cans, 
flasks or jugs with or without vacuum by ad- 
justable 26-valve filler detailed in 4-page book- 
let—Crown Cork & Seal Co., Machinery Div., 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Sifter 

Centrifugal dry sifting or wet screening with 
rurbo-Sifter is reported to result in quiet, 
dustproof, economical operation. — I}lustrated 
§-page Bulletin 65 gives specifications, photos, 
and explanation of principle-—Abbe Engineer- 
ing Co., 50 Church St., New York City 


Vacuum Pumps 

Positive, single-stage rotary vacuum pumps 
for dry or semi-wet applications are covered 
with specifications in 6-page Foldout 87.— 
Beach-Russ Co., 50 Church St., New York 


City 7. 


Materials Handling 


Sorter 

Candies, gum, beans and nuts are among 
the materials sorted to size +.003 in. by pre- 
cision sorter delineated in new information 


sheet.—U. S. Engineering Co., 140 Nassau 
St., New York City 7. 


Non-Skid Conveyor Belts 

Illustrated case studies of use of Griptop 
belts for conveying materials at angles of in- 
cline too high for conventional belts are sub- 
ject of 4-page folder—B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Div., Akron, Ohio. 


Fork-Lift Truck Drive 

Magnetic induction drives on gas-powered 
fork-lift trucks, dispensing with clutches and 
conventional transmissions, are stated to re- 
duce driver fatigue, prolong tire life, and cut 
costs of maintenance and repair. Dynatork 
Drive bulletin covers method of operation and 
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Clark Equipment 


advantages in 12 pages 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Co., Industrial Truck Div., 


Bottle Disposal 

All-metal unit for conveying bottles down 
to another floor and racking them is described 
and illustrated on information sheet—Ken- 
well Products, Inc., 130 Trowbridge  St., 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Special-Purpose Equipment 

More than 110 different adaptations of in- 
dustrial power trucks, lift trucks, stackers, special 
platforms and wheel trucks for special appli- 
cations are included with specifications and 
descriptive stories in book available through 
Lewis-Shepard _representatives.—Lewis-Shepard 
Products Co., 184 Walnut St., Watertown 72, 
Mass. 


Lift Trucks 

Hand lift-trucks in capacities from 1,000 to 
15,000 Ib., including hydraulic lift-trucks, are 
illustrated and described in Bulletin 4883, 
which has chapter on selecting the proper 
model. Bulletin P476 covers pallet lift-trucks. 
And electric lift-trucks, paliet trucks and 
tractors are detailed in Bulletin 4861.—Barrett- 
Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western Blvd., Chi- 
cago 9. 


Inclined Belt Conveyors 

Two models of portable, inclined, power 
belt conveyors are pictured and detailed in 
4-page Folder RPB-48. Units are used for 
high level stacking, truck loading, and inter- 
floor or horizontal movement of goods.—The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


Switching Locomotives 

Picture story of how diesel-electric locomo- 
tives cut switching costs is covered in 24-page 
pocket-size Booklet ©GEA-5183.—Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Belt Conveyor 

Light duty bed belt roller conveyors, de- 
tailed in 4-page Bulletin P-A5-1A-2, handle 
boxes and cartons with variable speeds and 
easily replaced belts.—Island Equipment Corp., 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 
1, N. Y. 


Balata Belting 

Woven cotton duck, impregnated with ba- 
lata gum and completely pre-stretched, forms 
belting that is reported to have exceptional 
strength and moisture resistance. Belting illus- 
trated in 4-page folder is for power transmis- 
sion, elevating, and conveying —Manheim 
Manufacturing & Belting Co., Manheim, Pa. 


Automatic Dry Blending 

Equipment for feeding and proportioning 
dry or liquid materials in prepared mixes is 
featured in Bulletin 10.20-F5, which is a 
reprint from “Food Industries’—Omega Ma- 
chine Co., Providence 1, R. I 


Control Equipment 


Combustion Safeguard 
Sensitivity to blue light rays emitted by a 
flame is principle which enables Flame-otrol 
unit to monitor gas or oil burners. Operation 
and auxiliary equipment such as strip chart re- 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued 
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flavoring purpose. 





cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas 


Pa., San Francisco, Calif St 
FACTORY: Clifton, N. J 


otted Meats 
are TASTIER 


when Seasoned 


by FRITZSCHE 


.... because they derive their full, savory effects from spice oils 
composed of pure, carefully standardized essential oils and oleo- 
resins of highest quality and uniformity —the result of more 
than seventy-five years of practical food flavoring experience. 
“A More Efficient Seasoning 
Technique...”; also for our latest Flavor Catalog No. F-17.We 
can supply you a good, economical flavor for practically any 


Write for our free pamphlet 





PaiTyAtee 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


» Ine. 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 


» *Chicago, Il, Cin- 
Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel pbia, 
Mexico, D. F 


BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS 











STOP BACK-UP 
of CONDENSATE 


Operate on Lowest Temperature Differential 





Nicholson Steam Traps 


Repeated comparative tests by large trap users show that 
Nicholson steam traps operate on lowest temperature 
differential, and thus prevent waterlogging. Plant 
records show that, by keeping equipment full of live 
steam, they have increased production of cooking 
kettles, for example, as much as 30%. Widely 
specified for preventing damage to thin gauges. 
Eliminate “cold blow” in unit heaters. 5 types for 
to 2”; press. 


“ 


every industrial application. Size '%4 
to 225 Ibs. BULLETIN 1047 


HIGH - PRES- 
SURE FLOATS 
—Stainless, 
monel, steel or 
plated steel. 
Welded. In 
wa all sizes and 
shapes; for 
operating mechanisms and as tanks or vessels. 
2-day delivery. BULLETIN 348. 





W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. witkcssete, Pa. 
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corder are described in 4-page house organ 
Wheelco Comments, Vol. 8, No. 1.—Wheelco 
Instruments Co., 847 W. Harrison St., Chi- 


cago 7. 


Potentiometers 

Tables of various contro] forms, typical con 
trol systems, also style selection tables and 
other data for the selection of a control sys- 
tem, are included in 31-page catalog on electric 
potentiometers, No. 15-13. Material covered 
includes strip and circular chart recorders and 
controllers, precision indicators, pyrometric 
switches, and thermocouple and radiamati¢ 
assemblies—The Brown Instrument Co, 
Wayne & Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44. 


Counter 

At an operating speed of 1,200 counts per 
min., electro-mechanical counter provides reli- 
able carryover, can be stacked to six digits, has 
high visibility, may be remotely controlled, 
reads out and resets to zero electrically, and 
alarms at end count. Counter is suggested for 
production control in Publication 122, which 
gives specifications and circuit diagram.—En- 
gineering Research Associates, Inc., 1902 W 
Minnehaha Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn 


Plant Supplies 


Protective Coatings 

Metal, wood, stone, brick and concrete 
structures and equipment are reported, in 
4-page bulletin, to be protected from atmos- 
pheric and chemical damage by Perma-Skin 
vinyl coatings. Characteristics and directions 
for use are given—Dennis Chemical Co., 
2701 Papin St., St. Louis 3, Mo 


Geon in Packaging 

Coatings and molded products from Geon 
latices and resins are featured in 8-page book- 
let and supplementary sheets. Versatility of 
vinyl materials is emphasized —B. F. Good 
rich Chemical Co., 324 Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15. 


Foil-Printing Ink 

A locker plant and cold storage stamp-pad 
ink for use on foil wrappers is described with 
directions on illustrated sheet. Ink also stamps 





Erratum 


Address of the Crane Co., maker of piping 
and plumbing equipment, was mistakenly used 
in the May FI item, p. 182, reporting the 
Crane Packing Co.’s release of the bulletin, 
“Packing for the Chemical Industry.” The 
packing firm’s correct address is 1800 Cuyler 
Ave., Chicago 13. 





on polyethylene, glass, cellophane, waxed locker 
paper and glassine-—Time Saving Specialties, 
706 New York Life Building, Minneapolis 2. 


Color in Packaging 

“How to Use Color,” fourth in the Little 
Packaging Library series, details color employ- 
ment principles for consumer appeal in light 
of competitive packaging, point of sale en- 
vironment, and practicality—Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Aluminum Innovations 
Lighter file drawers, a 24-unit Alnesium 
bottle case, aluminum foil labels for beer 
bottles, and aluminum delivery and_ storage 
containers for meats are featured in No. 30 
of house organ, Aluminum Progress. An- 
nounced also is availability of new colored 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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Guess which twin has the 


Reeves-equipped machin«e 
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VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION for providing infinite, 
accurate speed flexibility 
over a wide range—2:! to 
16:1. Sizes—fractional to 
87 hp. 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY 
provides an instantly vari- 
able speed drive within 
4:1 ratio for any constant 
speed motor. Sizes to 


10 hp. 


MOTODRIVE combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism 
ond reduction gears in 
single unit. Speed varia- 
tions 2:1 to 6:1 inclusive. 
Sizes to 20 hp. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS 


JULY, 
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There’s not much profit in scrap! By installing 265,000 accu- 
rate, instantly and infinitely variable REEVES Speed Control 
units on machines in their plants, the managers of 25,000 
industrial companies have insured uniformity of processing 
and production which keeps losses of time and material at a 
minimum. With the ability to adjust machine speeds at will for 
best results, operators and machines turn out more work, 
better work, at lower cost. Want to know more? Then ask 
without obligation, for a factory and field trained REEVES Speed 
Control Engineer to call, or send for Catalog FD12-450A. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


ACCURATE * VARIABLE 


heeves Speed tontrol 





GIVES THE RIGHT SPEED FOR EVERY JOB! 
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= Like Real = 
= OLD FASHIONED z 
SERVICE? 


The Drake 





We have over 


800 people 
to serve you! 


Drake OWN ER- 

MANAGEMENT 
assures you that this 
service will always be 
prompt, courteous. Our 
personnel strive to 
make your stay with us a 
delightful experience in 
warm hospitality, per- 
sonal service. 


EDWIN L. BRASHEARS 
President 


THOMAS BURNS 
General Manager 
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motion picture, with musical score, on pro- 


duction and uses of aluminum.—Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2000 S. 9 St., Louisville 1, Kv. 
Roof Maintenance 

Brush or trowel are reported in 4-page 


folder to be only tools required for resurfacing 
tin, iron, concrete, slag, gravel, tar paper, or 
felt roofs with plastic or liquid materials, 
which are stated to make roofs weatherproof 
and long-lasting —Stonhard Co., 1306 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia 23. 


Label Adhesive 

Resistance to weathering, water, acids, al- 
kalis, high and low temperatures, and sudden 
temperature changes is reported in 4-page 
folder for clear, permanent, flexible, thermo- 
plastic label adhesive, Dyna-clad 55. Label 
coating is also suggested—The Merchants 
Chemical Co., Elm Court, Stamford, Conn. 


Steam Hose 

Construction of Burstproof steam hose is 
described and pictured in detail on informa- 
tion sheet. Specifications are listed for this 
hose, an? also other types for less rigorous use. 


—The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 


Miscellaneous 
Fatty Acid Chart 


Constants and compositions of 23 vegetable 
oils, and all commercially available animal and 
marine fats and oils are furnished, in Tech- 
nical Bulletin 77, for use by manufacturers of 
soaps, detergents and food products.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., 600 Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2. 


Laboratory Equipment 

Information on immersion heaters, low-cost 
analytical balance, varieties of glass, a vacuum 
and a water aerator are 
house organ, Announcer, 


regulator, 
features of 


pre ssure 
among 


No. 49-3-34.—E. Machlett & Son, 220 E. 23 
St., New York City 10. 
Floor Care 


Problems of plant floor care and maintenance 
are covered in 34-page booklet. Described is 
equipment necessary and steps to be followed 
with old and new floors of varied types and 
compositions, from preparation through seal 
ing and finishing to maintenance. Included is 
a stain-removal chart——Breuer Electric Mfg 
Co., 5100 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 49 


Ultracentrifuge 

Purification and _ particle-size determination 
of proteins, viruses, polymers, and other col 
loids are detailed in 8-page ultracentrifuge 
booklet. Preparative and analytical models, re- 
frigerated and non-refrigerated, are covered.— 
Specialized Instruments Corp., 1238 O'Neill 
Ave., Belmont, Calif. 


Scaffolds 

Castered steel scaffolds made of interlocking 
tubes are illustrated and described in use in 
+-page folder. Reported advantages are safety, 
adjustability and elimination of fire hazard.— 
The Patent Scaffolding Co., 38-21 12 St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


Code Marking 
For conveyor line use, a rotary marker which 
automatically dates or codes production runs 
of cartons and packages is suggested in 4-page 
folder.—Industrial Marking Equipment Co., 7 
East 48 St., New York City 17. 
—End 
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Save pay-roll hours by streamlining 
your clean-up operations and using 
more effective lower-cost-per-job 
| cleaners, detergents, and bacteri- 
cides. Eliminate waste materials 
and unnecessary effort. A Klenz- 
ade field technician will help you 
plan a complete integrated pro- 
gram. 


KLENZADE 
HC-6 Cleaner 


- Scientifically bal- 
| anced high-efficiency 
soapless cleaner. 
Contains wetting 
agents and special 
polyphosphates for 
general cleaning. 
Softens hardest 
water, 

























STER-KLEEN 
KLENZADE 
; / LO-112 
a Fast-working organic 
acid detergent com- 
patible with all qua- 
Removes 





ternaries. 
lime film on stainless 
steel, glass, tables, 
etc. 


STER-BAC 
KLENZADE 
$-12 
Outstanding power- 
ful quaternary. Sus- 
tained bactericidal 
action. For deodor- 
izing and disinfect- 
ing in food plants. 


‘a 
cml 













44 Branch Offices and 
Warehouses 
Write us about Klenzade Field 
Technical Services and plant clean- 
ing programs. No obligation. 






 KLENZADE ) 
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614 Machinery Halli Bidg. e Chicago 6, Illinois 





SIMPSON Intensive MIXERS 
WW are built in 10 sizes, from 1/5 
to 50 cu. ft capacities. Avail- 
able in stainless steel and 
other corrosion-resistant ma- 
terials. They may be equipped 
with oil, steam or water 
jackets, and for mixing under 
Pressure or vacuum. 


IN order to make sure that users will get perfect results every time 
they bake, more and more producers of cake mix—doughnut mix— 
and similar food products are using Simpson Intensive Mixers to turn 
out completely blended mixes of unvarying quality. These versatile 
Mixers, utilizing the proven mulling principle of controlled mixing, 
offer a positive method for processing scores of food products better, 
faster, at lower cost. 


Let a National Engineer show you how Simpson Intensive Mixers 
can solve your specific mixing problems. Write today. SIM P S ON 


Vulensive 





Manufacturers and Selling Agents for Continental European Countries—The George Fischer Steel & lron Works, Schaffhausen, M I X 3 R S 
Switzerland. For the British Possessions, Excluding Canada and Australia—August’s Limited, Halifax, England. For Canada— 
Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. For Australia and New Zealand—Gibson, Battle & Co., Pty., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 
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YARWAY TRAPS HELP 


uy 
Left l | . 








Three little Yarway Impulse Steam Traps 
do a big job on this steam jacketed kettle, 
shortening cooking time in the production 
of apple butter and other fruit products. 
































The scene is a pilot plant operation at the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture... but the 
results are the same wherever steam equip- 
ment is used. From all corners of the 
country comes the report—Yarways get 
steam equipment hotter, sooner and keep 


st hot! 


That’s because Yarway Impulse Traps dis- 
charge continuously under heavy loads, while 
equipment is being brought to operating 
temperature. Then, under lighter loads, 
they discharge at short intervals, main- 
taining peak efficiency. 


Other important Yarway advantages are 
small size, easy maintenance (only one 
moving part), broad pressure range and 
low cost. 


Try a Yarway today... standardize on 
Yarways tomorrow. See your nearest Mill 
Supply dealer, or write for Yarway Bul- 
letin T-1739. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
127 Mermaid Avenve, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Yarway Traps are made and sold 
in Canada and Great Britain 








YAR WAY IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 














New Technology 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Sectioning Barley Grains 


Indieation of the germination ¢a- 
pacity of barley seeds can be obtained 
very rapidly by vital staining with 
triphenyltetrazolium chloride or bro- 
Viable seeds have their germs 


mide. 
stained a pink or red color, the depth of 
which is indicative of the germinative 
vigor. A sample containing some 300 
barley grains should be examined for 
satisfactory results. 

With a slotted plate recessed to hold 


12 grains in four rows of 3. longi- 





BARLEY SECTIONING INSTRUMENT 




















|. Reservoir 

2 Movable plate containing !2 perforations 
3.Rubber scraper 

4 Pan to receive sectioned grains 











tudinally along the slots, a four-bladed 
“guillotine” he used to cut 
through the grains at one stroke. The 
instrument reservoir of 
stained whole seeds at The 
slotted plate slides under it to receive 
12 barley grains in its recesses. When 
the plate is withdrawn, the grains are 
arranged in position, if necessary, and 
then eut through at one stroke. Con- 
struction of the instrument is quite 
simple. See diagram above. 


may 


carries a 
one end. 


Digest from ‘“‘Apparatus for Sectioning Barley 
Grains for the Bio-Chemical Method of Deter- 
mining Germinating Power,” by —— Van 
Gastel an Van Veldhuizen, Revue 
nationale de Brasserie at de Malterie, 
Sept.-Oct., 1948. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Vital Stain for Yeast 


Use of triphenyl-tetrazolium chlo- 
ride as a stain to determine the via 
bility of dried bakers’ veast was sug- 
gested by the dye’s peculiar property 
carmine-colored 


of being redueed to 
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formazan by live tissue. Both micro- 
scopic and macroscopic methods were 
investigated. Microscopic examina- 
tion, using customary stain technics, 
showed no differentiation between via- 
ble and non-viable cells. This was true 
also of cells in an active state of fer- 
mentation with added 

Of the macroscopic methods, use of 
the reflection meter to measure differ- 
ence in color development as related 
to yeast viability gave the best re- 
sults. Extraction of the developed 
color with acetone, and measuring per- 
centage light transmission of the ex- 
tract with the spectrophotometer was 
more satisfactory than visual examina- 
tion, but less so than reflection meter 
determinations. The latter are re- 
garded as a satisfactory means of de 
termining yeast viability especially in 
the lower ranges. 


sucrose, 


Digest from “Triphenyl-Tetrazolium Chloride 
as a Vital Stain for Dried Bakers’ Yeast,” by 
R. E. Morse and W. B. Esselen, Jr., Food 
Research, Vol. 14, 123-30, March-April, 1949. 


DAIRY 


Retarding Oxidized Flavor 
In Sweet Frozen Cream 


NDGA, in concentrations of 0.00125 
0.005 percent (buttertat weight basis), 
retards development of oxidized flavor 
in sweetened frozen cream during stor- 
age. A similar result is obtained by 
pasteurization at 170 F. for 15 min. 
This high temperature results in an ob- 
jectionable, flavor, however, 
that is not present in cream pasteur- 
ized at 150 F. for 30 min. 

To samples of 40 percent cream con- 
taining 10 percent sucrose, were added 
NDGA (as a 15 percent solution in 
propylene glycol) in quantities suffi- 
cient to give concentrations of 0.00125 
and 0.005 percent, and, in most eases, 
CuSO, to produce 5 ppm. Cu. The 
cream was pasteurized, cooled to 40-45 
F., sealed in 30 ml. tinned cans and 
stored at —12 to —20 F. Samples 
were removed monthly and thawed for 
25 hr. at 40 F., then examined for oxi- 
dized flavor. Each sample was held 
1 week at 40 F. and again examined. 

At the end of 10 months, oxidized 
flavor was not apparent in any of the 


‘ ooked 


samples ¢ontaining 0.005 percent 
NDGA. In samples of low quality 


cream no oxidized flavor had developed 
in 12 months frozen storage plus the 
1 week at 40 F. However, the flavor 
had developed in samples of high qual- 
itv cream containing the lower con- 
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centration of 0.00125 percent NGDA 
within 8 months. 

Digest trom “A Study of the Use of th 
Antioxidant Nordihydroguaiaretic Acid in Dai: 
Products. III 
Sweetened Cream,” by J. W. Stul 
E. ©. Herreid and P. H. Tracy, Journal of 
Dairy Sccence, 301-5, April, 1949. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Soybean Protein 


Improved protein isolation from 
soybean meal is the object of a re 
cently patented process. Most of the 
protein is removed mechanically at its 
isoelectric point. The remainder i- 
extracted from the fibrous residue un- 
der alkaline conditions. Oil-free sey- 
bean meal is soaked in water acidified 
to the isoelectric point of the protein, 
and the slurry is passed through a 
Dulrstone mill. The mill discharge is 
passed over a sereen through which 
the protein particles fall, while the 
tibrous residue remains. The latter is 
then leached with alkali and _ filtered, 
the filtrate being acidified to preeipi- 
tate the protein which is recovered. 

New Technology Continued 
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CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL 
WHEELS 
a 


Choose just the right 
caster or wheel for your 
needs from the Darnell 
line of nearly 4000 types. 
These precision made 
casters and wheels will 
help you speed up pro- 
duction .. . will pay for 
themselves many times 
over. 


Gree Darnell Manual 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. Long Beach 4, Calif. 


< 60 Walker St., New York 13, N. Y. 
36 N. Clinton; Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The two fractions of protein may be 
combined any desired proportion. The 
goal is a protein not excessively de- 
natured, capable of giving dispersions 
of good color, high adhesive and co 
hesive strength, and low visecsity in 
alkaline media. 


2,460,627, issued 





Digest from U. S. Patent : 
Feb. 1, 1949, on an application dated Sept. 7, 

46, to E. O. Erkko, Wilm m, Del., and 
lr. Trelfa, Kalamazoo, Mich., and assigned 
» Hercules Powder Co 








Milling Grain by Impact 


Substitution of high-velocity, fling 
impact apparatus for the conventional 
differential rolls used in milling flour 
and other grain products is the novel 
feature of a recent patent. Design of 
the impact apparatus is such as to 
give grain particles a true centrifugal 
fling, as contrasted with apparatus 
having primarily beater functions. 
Advantages of fling-impact grinding 
as compared with differential rolls are: 
Lower installation, power, and main 
tenance costs; more efficient: breaking 
and separation of endosperm, hull and 
germ parts; greater percentage of com 
paratively pure endosperm particles 
ef more uniform classification and 
shape; and more uniform reduction in 
each suceessive grinding step. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,464,212. issues 
March 15, 1949, on an application dated F 
4, to R. J. S. Carter and H. MeDonald, 
olis, and assigned to Pillsbury Mills, 





MEATS 


How Processing Affects 
Chicken Meat Products 


Investigation has been made of the 
effects of cooking, canning, freezing, 
curing and smoking processes on the 
content of amino aeids and certain B 
Vitamins in chieken meat. Seven sam- 
ples, of four birds each, were used in 
the tests: One for determining amino 
acids and vitamins in fresh muscle 
tissue; a second for investigating the 
nutritive value of chicken meat pro 
tein; a third for studying the effect ot 
cooking; and the four remaining sam- 
ples for processing to represent com 
mercial packs in glass and tin, as well 
as smoked and eured, and frozen meats. 
Procedure and results are given in 
detail. 

No significant loss of riboflavin oe 
curs as a result of any of the processes, 
Substantial losses of thiamin oceur 
with all methods of processing, the 
loss being a function of both time and 
temperature. No appreciable loss o* 
nicotinie acid oeeurs in any of the 
processes, except curing and smoking. 

Determinations of nine amino acids 
showed good retention in chicken meat 

(New Technology Continued) 
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Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE COLLIE was originally used for 
herding sheep. Queen Victoria's admi- 
ration for the breed encouraged dev el- 
opment of the modern collie which is 
much larger than its ancestors. 








Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 
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Take No Chances— 


Buy Boxes By Their Pedigree 


XPERIENCED BUYERS know there 
is extra assurance in buying boxes 
with a pedigree. 

That’s why P. Ballantine & Sons rely 
on Union boxes to carry great quan- 
tities of their famous beer and ale from 
brewery to dealers’ shelves. 

Many other makers of national brand 
merchandise know the Union shield 
ona box means it is made by the leader 
in Kraft packaging, operating five of 
the world’s largest paper machines in 


Of CERTIFICATE 
OY OF BOX MAKER 
THIS BOX CONFORMS TO ALL 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE: 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


F1 BURSTING LBS PERT 
z es 200:5 INCH 5 
SIZE 
LIMIT 75 INCHES 


a completely integrated pulp-to-con- 
tainer plant. Linked with this great 
plant are tremendous forest resources 
and four modern box plants—and one 
management with one high standard 
of quality control supervises every- 
thing from timber to finished box. 


That is why makers of many national 
brand products know that Union cor- 
rugated boxes give extra assurance of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price. 


NION Corrugated Containers 
UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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THERMOMETERS ---) 


VARIETY 
OF RANGES 


Help Cut Costs— 


For more accurate temperature readings and improved 
efficiency use POWERS Dial Thermometers. They’re vapor 
pressure actuated. Have 4” dials with either rigid stem 
for use in pipe lines and tanks or flexible tubing type for 
conveniently showing the temperature at a remote point. 
For further information and prices phone or write our 
nearest office. Offices in 50 cities. Over 55 years of auto- 


matic temperature control. 


Po ns 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 355 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2700 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 355. 


Nome_ Ee [eae " TUN ici sina 
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Bulletin 355 
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after various methods of processing, 
except for tryptophane. Destruction 
of this amino acid was uniform in all 
portions of the meat, regardless of 
the method of processing. 

Digest from “Vitamin and Amino Acid Con- 
tent of Processed Chicken Meat Products,”’ by 


Ricardo Millares and C. R. Fellers, Food Re- 
search, Vol. 14, 131-43, March-April, 1949. 


Rancidity in Bacon 


Causes of deterioration of bacon 
in storage have been studied by deter- 
mining the peroxidation and carotene- 
bleaching activity of hemoglobin-free 
extraets of cured bacon fatty tissue, 
and comparing the results with those 
obtained in similar studies of hemo- 
globin solutions. Peroxidation activ- 
ity was investigated for effects of 
coneentration of hemoglobin and heat, 
and carotene-bleaching activity for 
effects of pH, concentration of hemo- 
globin and earotene, time, heat, and 
poisons. 

It was found that hemoglobin activ- 
ity is not influenced by boiling, but 
that there is a heat-labile factor in 
hemoglobin-free extracts. The evi- 
dence indieates that there are at least 
two faetors in bacon adipose tissue 
and its extracts capable of producing 
fatty acid peroxides and bleaching 
earotene. One of these is probably 
hemoglobin, although its eoneentra- 
tion in adipose tissue has not been 
determined. 

Digest from ‘‘Peroxidizing and Carotene 
Bleaching Substances in Bacon Adinose Tissue,” 
by Raymond Reiser, Journal of the American 


Oil Chemists’ Society, Vol. 26, 116-20, March, 
1949, 


BAKING 


Quality of Frozen Cakes 


Butter- and sponge-cakes baked be- 
fore freezing both maintain good qual- 
ity throughout long periods of storage 
at 0 to —5 deg. F. However, unbaked 
batters for the two types of cakes 
exhibit differences after frozen storage. 
Butter cakes from frozen batter stored 
up te six months and thawed to room 
temperature before baking were prac- 
tically equivalent to fresh cakes. But- 
ter cakes baked from frozen batter 
without thawing were good throughout 
7 months of freezer storage, but were 
slightly more compact, smaller in vol- 
ume and humped rather than rounded 
in shape. 

Sponge cakes baked from frozen bat- 
ters were not satisfactory, especially 
when the batter was allowed to thaw 
before baking. The foam broke during 
thawing resulting in a heavy, soggy 
cake of poor volume. When baked with- 

(New Technology Continued) 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


"Give us the tools...” 


INDUSTRY @®@ 


76th OF A SERIES 


YOUR ONLY CHANCE 
of Getting Ahead 


Where is the “brave new world” so glowingly 
promised us by the politicians during and after 
the war? We were told then that postwar America 
would live 50% better than it had before. Why 
has that promise faded out? Why are men today 
discouraged and frustrated? 


We have not yet made good 1944’s promises 
because the American worker turns out no more 
in an hour now than he did in 1941. We are get- 
ting more total production in our country — but 
only because we have more people working. Not 
because each one of us is producing more. Amer- 
ican industry’s ability to turn out more and more 
goods — with less of each worker’s time and effort 
—has been stymied for eight long years. 

Progress has been blocked because in some 
cases workers have not been willing to work as 
hard as they did before the war. In other cases 
unions restrict the use of labor-saving machines 
and methods. In some places obsolete building 
codes and ordinances prevent advances. In still 
other cases progress has been blocked by collu- 
sive practices between unions and manufacturers 
or operators. 


But the biggest block to progress is the fact that 
our industry in the United States has been un- 
able to provide our workers with all the new tools 
and equipment that they need. 


Increasing productivity — that is, each one of us 
turning out more in each hour of work—is the 
key to higher living standards. Productivity de- 
pends directly upon the kind of tools workers use. 


His tools, more than anything else, determine how 
much a worker can turn out; and what his pay- 
check will buy depends in large part on what he 
turns out—not on how long or how hard he works. 

Look what happened in our country in the 
forty years from 1900 to 1940. Productivity of the 
United States more than doubled. It doubled 
because: 

Business investment in capital equipment gave 
workers new tools—tools that had three and one- 
half times as much power— 

So— Americans’ living standard rose almost 
50% while the average work week was dropping 
from 61 to 43 hours. 

Industry did continue to raise its output per 
man hour, even in the depressed 1930's. But it 
did it because, with unemployment widespread, 
companies used only their most efficient equip- 
ment. Actually the great depression saw industry 
fall far behind in the job of providing workers 
with new tools. 

Then came World War II. Few new tools for 
peacetime industry were produced. As a result 
of depression and war, the U.S. fell behind in 
needed investment in new industrial facilities by 
more than $100 billion. 

Since the war business has spent almost $60 
billion for new plants and equipment — 

But the greater part of that money went to 
expand production to take care of the needs of 
our bigger population, and to replace plants and 
equipment that were worn out and ready to be 
junked at the end of the war. 


continued on next page 











Only a small fraction of the $60 billion went 
to modernize equipment — the equipment that in- 
creases efficiency and improves productivity of 
the individual worker. 

Right now industry is desperately trying to do 
the job of increasing efficiency ef machines so 
that each worker can turn out more. 

McGraw-Hill’s national survey of Business’ 
Needs for New Plants and Equipment shows that 
manufacturers plan right now to spend in the 
5 years ahead three-quarters of their capital 
funds to replace and modernize facilities. The 
biggest part of the more than $55 billion indus- 
try plans to spend on its plants and equipment 
will go directly to improve efficiency of the in- 
dividual. 

If industry can carry through its plans — and 
expand them as it would like to and as it must 
do — the U.S. can catch up on its depression- 
war-time lag in progress within a few short years. 


If American industry is allowed to earn the 
money to buy the equipment, it can raise the 
American standard of living 50% in our genera- 
tion — in the next 25 years. No other nation can 
promise its people that much — and deliver on 
the promise. 


But the promise can only be fulfilled by Ameri- 
can industry. Wherever you turn, industry has 
dramatic new ways of doing things. Using oxygen 
by the ton, steel makers are increasing production 
from blast furnaces by 20%. New high-speed 
machine tools are doing three times the work 
of 1940 tools. A new coal-mining machine will 
multiply a miner’s daily output 10 times. Diesel 
locomotives do the work of three steam loco- 
motives on many jobs. 

New products — and larger production of stand- 
ard products — are already making their impact 
on American life. Two million Americans will 
get new television sets this year. Automatic wash- 
ing machines, electric dishwashers, and home 
freezers are easing the daily tasks of thousands 
of housewives. Millions of homes that did not 
have them before the war now have telephones, 
automatic heat and refrigerators. Frozen foods, 
nylon clothing — these and many other things 





coming along now—will shape the real new 
world for Americans. 

But industry can provide them only if it can 
keep on investing at least $15 billion a year now 
—and more in future years—in new plants and 
equipment. 

Today Washington is taking a course which, 
if pursued, will make that investment by indus- 
try impossible. Government spending now strains 
our resources to the limit, and more multi-billion 
dollar spending proposals are being piled on. 
But government spending cannot improve Amer- 
ican living standards. It never has, and it never 
will. Increasing government spending now will 
only block progress, because the government pro- 
poses to pay for its plans by taxing away the 
profits industry is using, and must continue to 
use, to improve and expand its plants and equip- 
ment — our only hope for greater worker produc- 
tivity and higher living standards. 

Better living can only be paid for with more 
production. And we can only get more produc- 
tion by increasing productivity — by each one of 
us producing more for each hour of work. 

The first thing is to get the production — in 
peace and in war —for better living — for se- 
curity. Industry is planning to provide it — and is 
using $13 billion of its profits this year to improve 
and expand its facilities. 


The only sensible, the only safe national policy 
is to make it possible for American industry to 
do its job — not to terrorize private industry with 
proposals of ruinous taxation and paralyzing con- 
trols and threats of nationalization. For Ameri- 
can industry is not a thing apart from the 
American people any more than is government. 
American industry is the lifeblood of the Ameri- 
can people and whatever makes industry do its 
work better contributes more to the common 
welfare than a bureaucratic government can ever 
hope to do. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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The protective qualities 
needed to keep baked goods at their 
best are engineered into Sylvania 


Cellophane types MS and DS. 


Their true transparency offers extra visibility, beauty 
e dollar and sales appeal. They resist grease ... keep your 
product oven fresh and free from contamination. 


Their uniform strength and heat sealing qualities mean easy 


application either by hand or by automatic equipment. 














The Sylvania representative will help you determine 
the right combination of properties needed for 
your products. Talk over your packaging problems 


with him or write to Market Development, Dept. F-7, 


Printed cellophane makes a stand- 
out cup coke package. 2 cakes ona 
beard plus smartly designed over- 
wrap adds up to a package that as- 
sures freshness and top sales appeal. 


for information mentioning the specific application 


in which you are interested. You will find us 





most cooperative. 


| ” 
SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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You don’t use old-fashioned 





hand-temperature control > 






@ when you can use 
MODERN AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 








r 
Why use Old-Fashioned 
Spice-Flavoring Methods when you can use 


MMR SPICE OILS, the MODERN 


Method of FLAVOR CONTROL 





Pe ea aR 11 Reasons 
n flavoring food products, the elements why you should use 


f ch and human error are reduced 
Meee E) Coeee waeh ON MMeR SPICE ESSENTIAL OILS 
to a minimum through the use of 


1. Uniformity of quality and 


modern, concentrated liquid spice 
flavoring 


Essential Oils. - No color disturbance 
. Less bulk in storage 


Only Spice Essential Oils offer posi- 


2 
3 
= . . P 4. Less weight in shipping 
tive uniformity and purity... plus 
5. No danger of molding 
6 


important economies in storage, ship- tte fase by engmence: de 


ping and handling. package while being stored 


7. Free from bacteria 


A glance at the panel to the right 8. Ease of handling 
will reveal many more important rea- 9. Less cost as compared to 
: equivalent spice value 
sons why a growing number of progres- 10. Entire flavor available im- 


sive manufacturers are switching to mediately 


11. Elimination of the possi- 


Spice Essential Oils... the MM&R bility of dest ante 


brand... pace-setter in the field a 


Send for complete information 
of Spice Oils for the food industry. and “Table of Equivalents” show- 
ing comparative flavoring strengths 

of whole spices and spice oils. 


Masnus Maste & Revnano.ine. INC. 


L__ SINCE 1895... ¢ ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SupPLigns ¢ or OF ESSENTIAL OFS | mia eas) 


16 DESBROSSES T6 DESBROSSES STREET, WEW YORK 13, N.Y. + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. 
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out thawing, a satisfactory cake was 
produced during the first) month of 
freezer storage although it was coarser 
grained and of smaller volume than 
fresh baked cakes. 

Sponge cakes which were baked from 
frozen batters began to have an off- 
flavor after 1 month of treezer storage. 
After 3 months the flavor was so ob 
jectionable that the cakes were medible. 
The flavor was variously deseribed as 
metallic, bitter or terpene-like. A’ sim 
ilar flavor was first detected in butter 
eakes baked from batters stored for 6 
months. Suggested cause of the off 
flavor is an oxidative deterioration ot 
the egg yolk lipids. 


Digest from “Research Shows Qitterence i 
Frozen Butter Cake and Sponge Cake,” by B 
Meyer, R. Buckley and R. Moore, Refrigeration 
Aug ring, 340-42, 388-92. April, 1049 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Bottled Rhubarb Juice 


Sterilized rhubarb juice that has a 
clear rosy color and the taste of cooked 
rhubarb, is the object of a vecentiy 
patented process. Rhuborb stems are 
ground to a fine consistency, allowed 
to stand 2-3 hr. and pressed to extract 
the juices. Juices are cooled to nea 
freezing, held for many hours to elar 
ify by sedimentation, decanted, treated 
with milk of lime to raise pH, and held 
near freezing to precipitate oxalic acid 
salts. The juice is again decanted, 
then sweetened, pasteurized, and bot 
tled. Bottled juice is steam sterilized. 

Digest from U.S. Patent. 2,459,901, issued 


Jan 25, 1949, on an application dated Oct. 14, 
1944, to O. C. Stout. Hamilton. Oh 


SUGARS 


Invert Sugar 


Bentonite, which has hitherto been 
used in small quantities for the elari 
fication of raw sugar solutions, has 
been found effective in promoting in 
version of sucrose when used in larger 
quantities and under certain condi 
tions. The process, deseribed in a 
recent patent, can be carried out by 
percolation or agitation. In either 
case the bentonite is granulated to the 
desired size and calcined. The sugar 
solution is heated to between 150° and 
200 FF. In percolation, the ratio of 
sugar solids to bentonite shou'd range 
between 2 and 10 to 1, and the time ot 
contact should maintain a space veloe 
itv up to 1.5 volumes of sugar solution 
per volume of bentonite granules per 
minute. In agitation, the time of con 
tuet will vary from a few minutes to 

(New Technology Continued 
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Toothed Lock Washer: Prevents loss 
of stem nut due to vibration, thereby 
holding the handwheel securely. 








Newly Designed Handwheel: Air- 
cooled, finger grip handwheel affords 
sure grip even with greasy gloves. 








traproved Packing: Molded packing 
of lubricated asbestos reinforced with 
copper wire. Suitable for practically every 
service. Valves can be repacked under 
pressure. 





Hexagonal Union Bonnet Connec- 
tion: Eliminates any chance of distortion 
or leakage even though valve is repeat- 
edly taken apart and assembled. 








WALWORTH 









IMPROVED 
No. 95 
BRONZE 





also available in 
Angle Type (No. 96) 


The service ratings of the Walworth No. 95 are 150 pounds per 
square inch steam at 500F, and 300 pounds per square inch non- 
shock cold water, oil, and gas. In the manufacture of this quality 
bronze valve, more than 47 gages are used in machining parts to 
micrometric accuracy, thus insuring interchangeability of parts. 
For further information see your local Walworth distributor, or 
write: Walworth Company, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


’ 


GLOBE VALVE 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New Cylindrical Disc Holder: The 
design of the top portion of the disc 
holder keeps the disc accurately guided 
under all operating conditions. 


(IN DUSTREES, JULY, 








Renewable Asbestos Dise: This disc 
is suitable for steam up to 500F and is 
resistant to oil, gasoline, and many 
chemicals at atmospheric temperatures. 
Discs for special services are available. 


1949 





Extra Strong Body: Made of Composi- 
tion M (ASTM B61) bronze thick enough 
to provide a high safety factor. Valves 
undergo hydrostatic shell test of 450 psi. 


165 





The easy, practical way to 
cover insulated surfaces 





Scone the canvas — or applying metal strapping — these time-consuming 
operations are no longer necessary. The canvas, asbestos, fiberglas or other 
non-conductor can be securely bonded with Arabol Lagging Adhesive. 

This adhesive dries in 4 to 6 hours; leaves a sized finish on the lagging 
material . . . the job is completed. No paint need be used on this sized 
finish, unless you prefer to add one coat for appearance. Maintenance 
is simplified — grease, oil, soot and dirt wash off easily. And the adhesive 
is vermin-proof . . . fire-retardant, too. 

Arabol Lagging Adhesive has successfully passed rigorous tests by inde- 
pendent laboratories. The results show that it retains its adhesive powers 
despite exposure to extreme temperatures, to immersion in water and 
to live steam. 

Write us today for detailed facts and figures. Don’t place open specifica- 
tions on lagging work — ask for Arabol Lagging Adhesive. You can depend 
on it to fill your most exacting requirements for both utility and appear- 
ance. Also, ask about our cork cement for adhering cork to cork on 


refrigerator lines. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 50 — 1835 S. 54th Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO 3 — 1950 l6th St. 
LOS ANGELES 11—2262 E. 37th St. * ATLANTA 3—375-377 Whitehall St., S.W. 
BOSTON 9—12 Commercial Wharf * PHILADELPHIA 47—600 S. Delaware Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 4—2500 Texas Ave. * PORTLAND 9, ORE.—1223 N.W. 12th Ave. 

LONDON E. C. 1 —8 Sans Walk, Clerkenwell 







¢ 
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an hour, depending on the concentra- 
tion of bentonite. For maximum in- 
version etticiency it is desirable to use 
¢larified sugar solutions. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,461,163, issued 
Feb. 8, 1949, on an application dated March 153, 
1946, to W. A. La Lande, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa 


and assigned to Attapulgus Clay Co., Phila 
delphia. 


Confectioner’s Syrup 


Non-erystallizing syrup made from 
molasses and sucrose, which is as et- 
fective for sweetening as sucrose, ¢an 
be prepared by a patented process. 
Cane molasses is diluted with water to 
a concentration of 15 to 20° percent 
total solids, treated with activated ear 
bon or a bleaching agent, and filtered. 
Sucrose is then dissolved in the mo 
lasses until the mixture has about 50 
percent total solids. Mineral acid or 
an enzyme are used to invert all but 
10 to 15 percent ef the suerose. Then, 
additional suerose is added to about 
75 percent total solids. Preferred fina! 
proportions are 5 percent non-sugar 
solids, 40 percent inverted sucrose, and 
30) percent: non-inverted sucrose, 


Digest from U. S. Patent 2,459,991, issued 


Jan. 25. 1949, on an application dated Dec. 13, 
1944. to Clarence C. Copdevielle, New York 


FERMENTATION 


Bottling and Pasteurizing Beer 


Beer becomes more susceptible to in- 
fection by wild yeasts after the pri- 
mary yeast is filtered out. Sterile filtra- 
tion is difficult to achieve without re- 
moving colloids that contribute to body 
and foaming qualities. Pasteurization 
renders the beer  microbiologically 
stable, but may contribute cooked of 
“bready” flavors to light and pale 
beers, although darker stouts and 
brown ales may be improved. However, 
chill haze formation is favored by heat 
treatment. 

The development of turbidity and 
off-flavors following pasteurization are 
oxidative and are promoted by air in 
the bottles. They can be minimized 
by the addition of 40-50 ppm. of SO. 
to reduce somewhat the oxidation-re- 
duction potential of the beer. On the 
other hand, the “sun” or “skunky” 
flavor of beer that has been exposed to 
bright sunlight is associated with a 
very low oxidation-reduction potential. 
Very low as well as very high oxygen 
contents may thus be detrimental to 
flavor and stability. There may well be 
an optimum pH for flavor retention. 

Effective beer pasteurization de- 
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JAMISON-BUILT >oors 


For Use in Bere F. and Selow 
TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


SUPER FREEZER DOOR 


Time Proven Overlap Type 


The Super Freezer Door made industrial use of sub-zero 
temperatures practical. Overlap type of construction per- 
mits insulation to any desired thickness. The sealing and 
insulation efficiency of its 4” wide by 5%” thick, resilient, 
moisture impervious gasket is exceptional. The unusually 
strong hardware of special design, supplied as standard 
equipment on the Super Freezer Door, is largely respon- 
sible for its outstanding performance. 


Hinges are: Jamison Adjustable Spring Hinges (Pat. 
No. 1987512). Fastener: Jamison 031 (single point) 
Roller Fastener (Pat. No. 2083458 ). 


For only slight additional cost Jamison E-Z-Open (Two- 
Point) Fastener as illustrated (Pat. No. 2147794) will be 
furnished. Warm side (Front or Back) of Super Freezer 
Door is covered with No. 20 gauge galvanized steel 
forming effective vapor barrier and eliminates possible 
deterioration due to moisture precipitation. 





BS 


LO-TEMP DOOR 


sc 


err nn 
3 ‘G) 


Infitting Type for Low Temperature Use 


A single cellular rubber gasket encased in a moisture 
impervious skin provides the perfect plug-plus-surface 
seal. Uniform gasket compression is assured by Jamison 
E-Z-Open (Two-Point) Fastener (Pat. No. 2147794) in 
combination with Jamison “Adjustoflex” Hinges, (Pat. 
No. 2208310). To eliminate possible deterioration due to 
moisture precipitation the top of door is equipped with a 
metal cap—front, edges and casing are covered with 
No. 26 gauge galvanized steel sheet. The Lo-Temp Door 
satisfies the demand for a door of the infitting type for 
use in temperatures as low as minus twenty (—20° ) Fahr. 
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A PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 





around products in process, makes it readily 
adaptable to scalders, washers and cookers. 
The flat, even surface safeguards and 
speeds up handling of tin, glass or paper 
containers as well as corrugated shipping 
boxes. It is long wearing and requires little 
maintenance. Available in any length and 
practically any width. Write at once for 
literature and price—no obligation. 


If your process is canning, pickling, preserv- 
ing, dehydrating, cold packing or hot pack- 
ing, a La Porte Belt is the most efficient 
and economical belt for you. Its rugged steel 
construction resists impacts, wear, heat, cold 
and rust. It is easily sterilized with steam 
or scalding water. It will not stretch, creep, 
weave nor jump. And its open mesh feature, 
that permits circulation of water, air or heat 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


3OX 124 INDIANA 


LA PORTE, 












ROCHESTER DAIRY 


Saves 


24 man-hours every day | 
with a 






ROLACODER 


NT 
CASE-MARKING ATTACHME : 












Add Rochester Dairy Cooperative to 
the list of plants that have replaced costly 
hand-stamp marking with a labor-saving 
ROLACODER. A small, precision-engi- 
neered attachment, the ROLACODER is 
easily installed on a case-sealer or con- 
veyor to imprint cases automatically as 
they travel the line. Makes sharp, per- 
manent marks of code-dates, lot numbers, 
varieties, trademarks, etc. from quickly in- 
terchangeable type or special dies. Friction- 
operated, self-inking. Models for located 
or continuous marking. 


Request descriptive Data Sheet 6.0 
* Pat. Pending 
Representatives throughout U. S. and Canada 


ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. 


MACHINES TO MARK WHATEVER YOU MAKE 
New York 13, N. Y. 





191 Duone St. 
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pends on the kinds of organisms present 
and on their numbers. Badly infected 
beer cannot be pasteurized by the usual 
temperatures and time—135-140 F. tor 
30 min. or 140-145 F. for 20 min. Cans 
reach pasteurization temperature more 
quickly than bottles; 16 min. for eans 
against 27 min. for bottles immersed 
in water at 140 F, 

Breakage of bottles during pasteur- 
ization is often due to high pressures 
that develop when head-space is insutfti- 
cient. Beer expands about 2 percent on 
heating from 32 to 151 deg. F. A 450 
ml. bottle, filled at 32 deg. F. and 
heated to 151, will have an internal 
pressure of 74 psi. if the head-space 
15 ml. at filling, but 650 psi. if the 
head-space is only 9.5 ml. About 3 per 
cent of total capacity should be allowed 
for headspace. With good bottles and 
ample time for heating and cooling, 
breakage should not exceed 1. per 
cent, though this may be slightly higher 
for new bottles. 

Digest from “Bottling” 


Journal of the Incorporated Brewers 
Vol. 35, No. 413, 107-13, March, 1949 


by H. Lloyd Hind 
* Guild 


DEHYDRATION 


Drying Eggs 


Aciditying or pasteurizing the raw 
material is unnecessary in the prep- 
aration of dried egg products by a re- 
cently patented process. Believing that 
off-tlavors and odors in dried egg 
products are due to the presence of 
reducing sugars, the inventors remove 
the reducing sugars by fermenting the 
ege liquids with bakers’ yeast, and 
drying the fermented mixture. Inocu- 
lation of whole liquid eggs with 0.18 
percent by weight of moist yeast de- 
pleted the sugar in about 4 hr. Fer- 
mentation causes little, if any, change 
in acidity, so that the process can be 
carried out at a pH near the neutral 
point, thus eliminating neutralization. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,469,986, issued 
Feb. 8, 1949, on an application dated Dec. 21, 
1944, to G. Josh, Crown Point, Ind., L. A 
Harriman, Chicago, and E. W. Hopkins, Hins 


dale, Il., and assigned to Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 


Dehydrated Scrapple 


Preservation of palatability, nutri- 
tive value, and vitamin eontent, and 
rapid rehydration are advantages 
claimed for a recently patented method 
of making dehydrated meat scrapple. 
The natural effectiveness of corn meal 
in preventing rancidity in the meat 
fat is greatly augmented by the addi- 
tion of soy flour and other antioxi- 
dants, such as tocopherols, ascorbic 

(New Technology Continued) 
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Basic Carbonate of Magnesia is combined with As- 
bestos Fibre in K&M ‘‘Featherweight”’ insulation. 
Its use onsteam pipesand throughout heat exchanger 
systems is supplying particularly good proof of a 
whole series of economies that users enjoy... 


(1) The highly effective insulation piles 
up fuel savings. 

(2) Extreme lightness and easy applica- 
tion cut installation costs. 


(3) Lasting strength and efficiency mean 
freedom from maintenance. 
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K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia Insulation is used on piping and heat exchangers in this compressor room. 


Heat...and cold cash...conserved by 


K&M <seaheroeight” 85% MAGNESIA 


All this is being demonstrated all the time, in proc- 
ess plants, power plants and on other industrial 
applications where the heat-saving responsibility 
belongs to K&M ‘Featherweight’. 


You can get K&M “Featherweight” 85% Mag- 
nesia in all standard sizes. It is designed for tem- 
peratures up to 600°F. 


There are K&M Distributors at strategic points 
throughout the country. They are experts on the 
application of this and all the other K&M insulation 
materials. One of them near you can help to make 
insulation more useful and profitable to you. 
Or write us. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 








[B] BARECO’S [B 


TOP-RANKING SALESMAN 


Careful experimentation ... research. . . experience... 
plus extensive study and analysis of the wax application 
problems faced by the food and drug industries — these factors 
have consistently kept Bareco Microcrystalline Wax the leader 
in its field. The Bareco Oil Company has been manufacturing 
these famous waxes for many years and their successful use 
in a multitude of food and drug packaging applications has 
been checked and rechecked. That is why when a micro- 
crystalline wax is needed so many buyers . . . LOOK TO 
BARECO. 

BARECO maintains a staff of trained personnel to analyze 
new wax problems and to help solve questions in the wax 
application fields. Samples of Bareco Microcrystalline Waxes 
and more detailed information will gladly be sent to you upon 
request. 


HIGH WATER VAPOR RESISTANCE 
EXCELLENT HEAT SEALING CHARACTERISTICS 
HIGH MELTING POINTS 

EXCELLENT ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
CHEMICALLY INERT 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


Dept. F — Box 2009 Dept. F — Widener Bldg. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New Technology 


acid, and gum guaiae or mixtures ot 
them. 

For example, soy flour is incorpo- 
rated in ground meat and steam-heated. 
Water is added and the mixture 
brought to a boil. Corn meal and 
seasonings are added, thoroughly 
stirred, and boiled until the mixture 
thickens. It is then poured into molds, 
cooled, sliced, and dehydrated for 
seven hours at a temperature of 155 F. 
The product is ready for packing, but 
it may be compressed to increase its 
density. It may be eaten dry, or re- 
hydrated and prepared in the usual 
manner, 

Digest from U.S. Patent 2,457,063, issued 
Dec, 21, 1948, on an application dated Dec. § 
1944, to A. F. Morgan, Berkeley, Calif., and 


B. M. Watts, Pullman, Wash., and assigned t 
the United States of America 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Secondary Plant Foods 


Variety of food is just as essential 
for plants as for people, and failure 
to recognize this fact may soon im- 
peril the nation’s economy through 
widespread crop failures. The desire 
to obtain high crop yields is leading 
the farmer to use more and more ot 
the fertilizer stables—nitrogen, pho- 
phorus and potassium—and to over 
look the established need of secondary 
and mieronutrients such as manganese, 
copper, boron, and zine. Intensive 
farming removes these natural plant 
foods from the soil, and unless the 
deficiency is corrected it) will result in 
crop losses. A program of education 
must be undertaken to remedy the con- 
dition. 

Restoration of micronutrients to the 
soil can be accomplished by one of 
three methods. First, make the mate- 
rials available to the farmer but do 
not incorporate them in the regular 
grades of fertilizers. This would re- 
quire that the farmer make an extra 
trip over his land, but may be the best 
method in the pioneering stages of the 
program, Second, manufacturers may 
add to their standard grades a prophy- 
lactic dose of a “shot gun” mixture 
ot secondary plant foods, but little 
benefit is likely to result from such an 
unscientifie program. Third, certain 
standard grades of fertilizers could be 
made available with sufficient and 
guaranteed amounts of micronutrient 
Incorporated in the mixture. Sueh 
program would have to be backed hv 
extensive research and by recommen- 
dations from experiment stations in 


order to limit number of grades 


Dice from ape I sent i ( 
Ser t he I4th national 
\ Chen Societ \ t ID. ¢ 
Ss 18. 
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BOILERS 


Yes — generating steam costs money 
— money for fuel, boiler operation, 
care and maintenance. An old or out- 
moded fuel-wasting boiler can burn 
many hidden dollars through exces- 
sively high steam costs. 

It's sound business to install boilers 
that give you the most for your steam 
dollars — modern, guaranteed high 
efficiency Cleaver-Brooks boilers, using 
oil or gas as fuel. 

For any boiler installation (15 to 500 
HP.)—new or replacement—Cleaver- 
Brooks offers these immediate and 
long-range cost-saving advantages: 

A Custom-Planned Boiler Engi- 
neered for Your Needs: Your steam 
needs and steam-using equipment are 
studied — your present steam load 


FOOD 
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" Forget 





BURN DOLLARS... 


plus your estimate of future expan- 
sion are considered — with this infor- 
mation the size of Cleaver-Brooks Boil- 
er best suited to your specific needs 
is determined. 

Factory Starting Service: Your boil- 
er is placed in operation by Cleaver- 
Brooks factory service-engineers. Your 
operators are trained in operation, care 
and maintenance. : 
Flexible Operation Burning Gas or 
Oil With Equal Efficiency: You can 
use oil, gas, or combination oil and 
gas, whichever is of lower cost. Through 
their high heat transfer, Cleaver-Brooks 
boilers operate at a guaranteed effi- 
ciency of 80° from full load down 
to 30% of rating. 

In addition, Cleaver-Brooks boilers 


Cleaver-Brooks 


give you clean, smokeless operation — 
eliminate fuel and ash handling — re- 
quire no high or costly stacks no 
special foundations — fit under low 
headroom — provide quick steaming, 
flexible operation to meet fluctuating 
loads — fully meet all codes. 

Available in sizes 15 to 500 HP., 15 
to 200 P.S.I. — write for Cleaver- 
Brooks steam boiler bulletin. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 
352 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


WRITE on your 
business letter- 
head for Steam 
Cost Calculator— 7 

a ready reference slide rule showing com- 
parative steam costs when using oil, £as, 
or coal as fuel. Mailed on request no 
obligation. 
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Dollars saved are dollars earned. So why shouldn’t you save 
every dollar you can . . . on delivery costs? Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks are built to do just that. 
They’re priced with the lowest. They’re built to fit your 
particular hauling needs. They stay out of the repair shop 
and on the job . . . saving money every mile you drive them. 
For example, your Dodge truck will have the right one of 7 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck engines. You will pay only for the power “ 4 
you need ... on your job. 
Your Dodge will have the right 
clutch, transmission, rear axle, and 
“*Job-Rated”’ 


every other unit... 


for maximum dependability; mini- 
mM orta nt mum upkeep expense. 
So, if dollars still count in your 
business, see your Dodge dealer. Ask him to recommend the 
+o Ou right ‘‘Job-Rated’” truck for your business. Remember . . . 
only Dodge builds ‘‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks. 








Far the good af your business 
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Books 








Food Analysis 


Track ELEMENTS IN Foop. By G. W. 
Monier-Williams. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Ine., 440 Fourth Ave., 
Vew York 16, N. Y¥., 1949. 511 pages; 
534x8! » in.; cloth. Price, $M. 


Food chemists frequently run into 
difficulty, when required to evaluate 
trace elements in foods. There is often 
no anthority te which they ean turn 
and equally often no relative values 
that they can apply. 

For the 28 elements-- including iron 

designated in this book as “trace ele 
ments”, the author has attempted 
comprehensive survey on all aspects of 
the questions involved. 

The book covers the effect of differ 
ent quantities of each element on ani- 


mals and men, and explains methods by 
which the amount of each in food may 
he determined. It also discusses the 
biochemistry, nutritional significance 
and toxicology of the trace elements. 
Particularly important to the food 
manufacturer is the author’s examina 
tion of the many ways a trace element 
may gain access to food during proe- 
essing and distribution. 


World Milk Utilization 


Berrer Utinization or Mink. FAO 
Agricultural Studies No. 7. By D. A. 
Soulides, Food & Agriculture Organ 
ization of the United Nations, 1201 
Connectiont Avenue, N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 
Price, Tie. 


76 pages; 6x9 in.; paper. 


This study surveys current practices 
of milk use in countries not advanced 
in dairying and outlines ways of im 
provement. It also deals with the pos- 
sibility of increasing human consump 
tion of dairy byproducts where the 
dairy industry is advanced but milk 
shortages have developed. 


Tall Corn Story 


CoRN AND CORN GROWING, Sth edition. 
By Henry A. Wallace and Earl N. 
Bressman. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., 440 Fourth Ave... New York 
16, NV. Y¥., 1949. 424 pages; 
in.;: cloth, Price, $4.50. 


HVoxsl4 


Corn, in one form or another, is a 
raw material that few in the food in- 
dustry can ignore. This revised edition 
tells the story from seeds to grain. 

Added in this edition are historical 
factors previously published only in 
scientific reports, more material on fer- 
tilizers, data on recently developed 
chemical methods of controlling weeds 
and insect pests, increased uses of corn 
INDUSTRIES, 


FOOD RORY, 


grain and parts of the corn plant as 
raw materials, and fuller detail on the 
uses and importance of hybrid corn, 

Two new contributors had a hand in 
the preparation of this edition. J. J. 
Newlin, vice-president, Pioneer Hy- 
Bred Corn Co., was one of the first 
growers to explore the possibilities of 
hybrid corm. Edgar Anderson, gene- 
ticist to the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
isa highly respected authority on corn. 
Karl N. Bressman, one of the original 
authors, holds a distinguished teaching 
record in the middle and far west and 
has also served as scientifie advisor to 
USDA. And not even his sharpest 
critics have ever accused Henry A. 
Wallace of being muddled on the sub- 
jeet of corn, 


Warehousing 


STORAGE OF CANNED Foops. By R. V. 
Murray. Published by Continental Can 
('o., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
Y., 1949. 31 pages; 5x74 in; 
paper. Free, 


Most of the numerous aspects of 
canned food storage are covered in 
very little space in this study. Par 
tieular stress is laid on packer ware 
housing, with discussions of the pros 
and cons of such matters as one- and 
two-story buildings, methods of ma 
terials handling, temperature and 
humidity, and other factors affecting 
quality, nutritive value, container eor 
rosion, and the like. 


Government 
Publications 


ScHoon LuNcu Recipes Using Fisu. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition Leaflet 
PA-66, Gives recipes for institutional 


service. 


CONTROLLING THE JAPANESE BEETLE. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 2004.) Price, 5c. Summarizes 
available information on the distri 
bution, seasonal history, and natural 
factors that influence the incidence of 
the Japanese beetle. 


Som Moisture anp Wear YreELps 
ON THE High Puains. By HH. H. 
Finnell, Department of Agriculture. 
Leaflet 247. 


Factors AFFECTING THE NUTRITIVE 
VALUE OF Foops. Department of Agri 
culture. Miscellaneous Publication 664. 
Price, 10¢. Deseribes studies at U. 
S. Plant, Soil & Nutrition Laboratory. 

(Books Continued} 
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No two jobs are exactly 
alike—that’s why Union 
Special builds a wide variety 
of bag closing equipment. 
It’s also the reason why 
Union Special field repre- 
sentatives make a careful 
study of requirements before 
giving you detailed recom- 
mendations on the kind of 
equipment to install. If it's 
“Union Special,” it’s right for 
the job! UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
450 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 











= : a 





Style 21800 N bag closing machine 
equipped with Style 60000 D 
sewing head for making Union 
Special’s exclusive Dubl- Tape 
closure on small paper bags 


lag 
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no two 
conveying 


problems 


are alike! 





that’s why 
FOOD 

PROCESSERS 
need the 
FINGERPRINT 
ENGINEERING 


that comes with 


* 





the word for every conveyor need 


There are many possible layouts for moving cases, 

cartons, and units of merchandise from one operation 

...and from one department... to another. But for one 
individual plant there is one best, most efficient, economical 
way. As no two fingerprints are alike ...so is your plant 
different from the others! Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co.'s experience 
in the food industry ... with well-known installations 

from coast to coast... speaks for Alvey flex-ABILITY .. . for 
Alvey’s fingerprint approach to every conveying problem. 








*Trademark 





FOOD 


Includes discussion of vitamin and 
mineral content for both human foods 
and animal feeds. 


CHEESE. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
BDIM-Inf-36, revised April, 1949. 
Mimeographed. Lists publications ot 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry relating 
to cheese. 


FAO OILSEED MISSION FOR VENEZUELA, 
Food & Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, 1201 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., Washington ee 2. 
Price, $1.00. A general report, sim 
ilar in nature to field studies by FAO 
in areas elsewhere in the world. 


ALCOHOL Data, Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 
Price, 45c. Ineludes the very detailed 
data on aleoholie beverages and in- 
dustrial aleohol customary in this ad 
ministrative and technical record. 


TRENDS «IN Man-Hours Exprenpep 
Per Unir in Soar and) GLycerin 
MANUFACTURE 1939 To 1947. Unnum- 
bered document. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Mimeographed, 


ECA anp Strategic MATERIALS. Sen 
ate Report 140, 8ist Congress. Out 
lines intluence of the relief and re- 
habilitation program of ECA in se 
curing essential, critical, and strategic 
materials. 


List OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Compiled by Eleanor W. Clay. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 60, revised No 
rember, 1948. Gives complete list ot 
all series of documents that were avail 
able November, 1948. 


THe New INstericipEs FOR CONTROL- 
LING EXTERNAL PARASITES OF LIVE 
stock. Department of Agriculture, 
E-762) (revised). Emphasizes essen- 
tial safety restrictions in’ indicating 
proper field methods to seeure maxi 
mum effectiveness. 


Portable Water-Jevt Pumps. By M. 
L. Fein. Bureau of Agricultural d 
Industrial Chemistry. ATC-223. Avail- 
able from Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia 18. Mimeo- 
graphed, Small seale engineering lab- 
oratory equipment. 


The above recently issued documents 
are available, at the prices indicated, 
from the Superintendent of  Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. When no price 
is indicated, the pamphlet is free and 
should be ordered from the bureau re- 
sponsthle for its issue. —End 
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We’re always running into 


new uses for Stainless Steel 


Allegheny Metal is one material that gets 
around—plenty! In fact, stainless steel has 
something important to do with practically 
all the food and dairy products you eat—the 
clothes you wear—the drugs and chemicals 
you use—the gasoline and oil you buy—the 
paper you read—the cars, buses, planes and 
trains you ride in... yes, even the electric 
power that leaps to serve you at the flip of 
a switch. 

And that’s only mentioning a few of stains 


less steel’s major fields of use. The gist of the 
matter is that no other metal combines the 
qualities of great strength, shining beauty 
and resistance to corrosion, heat and wear 
to the same degree that stainless steel does. 

Somewhere, you can use Allegheny Metal 
to advantage. In many cases it costs little or 
no more than lesser metals at the start, and 
in practically all cases it’s far cheaper in the 
long run. @ Let us help you find the way and 
make it pay. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Wht Nallions Leading Producer of Hairless Stoel tre Att Foun 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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WORTHINGTON 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 








Motorship “Saipan’’, operated by Colum- 
bia River Packers Association as ‘freezer 
ship” for tuna fleet. 


What To Take 
On A Fishing Trip 


“Saipan” and “Tinian” are the mem- 
ory-provoking names of two refriger- 
ation vessels which are helping to 
revolutionize the tuna industry. 

The idea is to relieve the fishing 
vessels of duty as carriers and permit 
them to concentrate on fishing. The 
“floating ice boxes” accompany the 
fleet and freeze the catch on the spot. 

These carriers, operated by Colum- 
bia River Packers Association, are 
the largest engaged in this work. 


We Keep It 40 Below 
By The Stillaguamish 


On the rich lowlands formed by the 
Stillaguamish River which runs by 
East Stanwood, Wash., is an immense 
acreage planted in strawberries, rasp- 
berries, peas and corn. 

Here, in “‘the heart of the harvest’, 
Pictsweet Foods Inc. built its quick- 
freezing plant, so as to preserve “‘peak 
of crop” freshness. 

To service two large freezing tun- 
nels, Pictsweet built a 1200 hp refrig- 
eration compressor room, housing 
fifteen compressors. The temperature 
in these tunnels must be kept very 
low, so the compressors must main- 
tain temperatures as low as -40 F. 

It requires two stages to pump heat 
from this low temperature, and five 
Worthington GHA6 Ammonia Boost- 


Freezing is accomplished in a 75- 
ton capacity brine tank in which cov- 
ered galvanized steel baskets, each 
containing 1250 lbof fish, are stacked. 
Brine is pumped through banks of 
ammonia coil. The coiling is espe- 
cially heavy in order to provide eftec- 
tive cooling in tropical temperatures. 
75 tons of tuna are frozen in 24 hours. 

The refrigeration is provided by 
four 8" x 8" vertical Worthington 
Compressors, working through a sin- 
gle-stage compression system. 





View of freezing tank, showiug exception- 
ally heavy coiling. 


er Compressors are installed for the 
first step. These Worthington units 
pump the low pressure gas directly 
from the evaporator coils in the tun- 
nels and compress it for the last stage 
units including Worthington 10 x 10 
Vertical Ammonia Compressors. 





Five Worthi -gton Ammonia Booster 
Compressors used for quick-fréeezing. 





REFRIGERATION 
REPORT 


Specialists in air conditioning 
and refrigeration 
for more than 50 years 





Worthington Vertical Compressors 
at Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Watertown, Mass. 


30 Miles of Brine 


The largest frozen food storage plant 
in New England—the plant operated 
by Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co.— depends upon 
Worthington refrigeration equipment 
to maintain room temperature at minus 
10F and a constantly high humidity. 
Refrigeration for brine which trav- 
els through 165,000 ft of 2 in. pipe 
(roughly 30 miles), is supplied 
through four Worthington 10 x 10 
vertical single-acting ammonia com- 
pe each driven by a 140 hp 
iesel engine and operating from 200 
to 400 rpm. They are equipped with 
16 in. x 14 in. horizontal condensers. 
All four compressors can be used 
at once for brine cooling or two can 
be diverted to quick-freeze rooms 
which are piped for direct expansion. 
These compressors include such 
important features as Worthington 
Feather* Valves (simplest, most dur- 
able ever made) for both suction and 
discharge, unit-type manifold with 
quick-opening relief valve, water- 
jacketed cylinders, forged steel crank- 
shafts and connecting rods. 
Other Worthington equipment in- 
cludes one 38 in. x 16 in. receiver and 
two 34 in. x 18 in. brine coolers. 


Engineers: Ganteaume & McMullen, Boston. 


U.S. Reg. Pat. A9-9 





WORTHINGTON 





AltR CONDITIONING 
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A complete fine . . . in which all the vital 
components are made, not just assembled by 
Worthington. For more worth with Worthing- 
ton, see your nearby Worthington distributor 
(consult Classified Telephone Directory). 
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Natural Seasoning of Canned Fish Accelerated 
by Addition of Small Quantity of Reducing 
Agent to Fish Prior to Canning—Frling 
Mathiesen, Stavanger, Norway, to Hermetik 
kindustnens Laboratorium, Stavanger, Norway 
No. 2.461.651. Feb. 15, 1949 


Fatty Materials Deodorized During Continu 
ous Distillatory Treatment—K. McCubbin and 
C. FE. Monical to A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.. De 
catur, I No. 2,461,694. Feb. 15, 1949 


Shell Eggs m Rows Inspected During Passage 
Along Table Across Light Source—J. R. Clark 
Denver, 50 percent to C. D. and FE. A. Hing 
lev. No, 2,461,721. Feb. 15, 1949 


Phosphatides Recovered From Oleaginous Ma 
terial by Extraction With Hexane, Trichloroc 
thvlene, Benzene or Ethanol—R. A. Marmor 
and W. W. Moyer to A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Il. Nos. 2,461,750 and 2,461,751 
Feb. 15, 1949 


Antioxidants for Stabilization of Fats Obtained 
by Extracting Crude Fatty Material to Re 
cover Natural Antioxidant Content—L. O 
Buxton, Maplewood, and C. FE. Drvden, East 
Orange, N. ]., to Nopco Chemical Co., Har 
rison, N. J. Nos. 2,461,807 and 2,461,805 
Feb. 15, 1949 


Drv Undenatured Glutea, Glycerine, Hydro 
chloric Acid and Ortho-Cresol Mixed and 
Heated to 50 Deg. C. to Make Gluten Plastic 
L. Lowen, Wyandotte, Mich., to Chemprotin 
Products, Trenton, Mich., L. Kormendi. New 
York City, and B. C. Boeckeler. Grosse Te. 
Mich. No 2,461,829. Feb. 15, 1949 
Shell Eggs Mechanically Cleaned by Action of 
Motor-Dnven Rotor with Abrasive Surface on 
Under Side of Radiating Anms--A. U. Bryant 
\lameda, Calf No. 2,461,960 Feb. 15, 
1949 


Wedge - Shaped — Individual - Service Cheese 
Wrapped im Flat Sheet of Wrapping Material 
by Mechanical Means—J. FE. Hills to Kraft 
Poods Co... Chicago No. 2,461,951 Feh 
15, 1946 


Baked Loaves Automatically Removed From 
Open Topped Pans—H. J. Harker, Detroit, to 
Purity Bakeries Service Corp. No. 2,462,921 
Feb. 15, 1949 


Potatoes Shced by Rotating Disk Operating 
Through Horizontal Plane—S. M. Kobev to 
Potato Chip Equipment Corp. Denver. No 
2,462,105. Feb. 22, 1949. 


Purified Amino Acids Obtained From Aqueous 
Hydrolysate by Precipitation as Metal Salt, 
Filtration and Conversion to Acid Form— 
C. Neuberg and H. Lustig, to Interchemical 
Corp., New York City. No. 2,462,124. Feb 
22, 1949 


Starch Converted Into Formate bv ‘Treatment 
With Formic Acid Preliminary to Esterifica 
tion by Means of Orgame Acvlating Agent 
Containing at Least Three Carbon Atoms 

O. A. Moe, Minneapolis, to General Mills, 
Inc. No. 2,462,210. Feb. 22, 1949. 


Irish Moss Subjected to Super Saturated 
Steam at 5 to 50 psi. Above Atmospheric 
Pressure For Extraction of Carbohydrate Con 
stituen's— Vf. P. Tess. Mavwood, and A. E 
Sichrs, Chicago, to Krim-Ko Corp., Chicago, 
No. 2,462,398. Feb. 22, 1949. 


Essential Polyamino Acids Separated From 
Mixtures Containing Monoamino Acids 
R. J. Block, Scarsdale, N. Y., to C. M. Arm 
strong, Inc. No. 2,462,597. Feb. 22, 1949 


Animal Fatty Material Stabilized Against Ran 
ciditvy by Incorporation of 0.1 Percent of 
Compound Containing Enediol Group, Para- 
Amino-Benzoic Acid and = Caffeic Acid 

F. A. Norris, Minneapolis, to General Mills, 
Inc. No. 2,462,663. Feb. 22, 1949 


Animal Fatty Material Stabilized by Addition 
# 0.1 Percent of Compound Containing 
Fnediol Group and Gallic Acid or Its Lower 
\liphatic Esters—F. A. Norris, Minneapolis, 
to General Mills, Inc. No. 2,462,664. Feb. 22, 
1949 


Kaiser Rolls Held and ‘Turned bv Specially 
Designed Bakers Peel—L. Portner, Margate 
Citv, N. J. No. 2,462,672. Feb. 22, 1949. 


Cherries Mechanically Stemmed and Sorted 
During Passage on Endless Conveyor ‘Through 
Frame Constructed of Slats to Engage and 
Remove Stems—H. M. Schubert, Salem, Ore. 
No. 2,462,682. Feb. 22, 1949 


lin-Coated Baking Pans Externally Painted 
With Heat Absorbing Non-Permanent Coating 
Which Gradually Exposes Tin Surface for 
Burning Out of Pans to Improve ‘Their Crust 
Producing Performance—]. IH. Debs, to Chi 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co., Chicago. No 
2,462,728. Feb. 22, 1949 


Fresh-Frozen Meats Protected With Coating 
(Patents Continued 





MonoSopium GLUTAMATE 
Hydrolyzed Wecertaste Protein 


These derivatives of wheat protein are being 


used by many 


IMPROVE FLAVORS 


food manufacturers to 


i) ee OR OR OR 


Write for descriptive literature and samples 


THE 
9 PARK PLACE 


In Business Over 70 
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HURON MILLING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 7 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 





®@ Probably you’d ‘ 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you'd stay dry! X 
For asphalt keeps WS 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 


\ 


humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for exampie. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our motis- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machinc 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





=v 


Want Free Information On Szit? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. J-18, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘vroctss SALT 
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and 


COLORFULLY 
SEALED 





with WARE HEAT SEAL. 


Ware Heat Seal has been 
developed for the clean, fast 
application of labels to a 
variety of surfaces including 
film-wrapped food products. 
This odorless paper lends itself 
to colorful printing, giving you 
both economical and effective 
identification. Once applied to 
these surfaces, a Ware Heat 
Seal is permanent. Inquiries 
for descriptive literature are 
invited. 


Mc LAURIN -JONES 
COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD — MASSACHUSETTS 





| 


RING 
Shorten. ews weler al ge 
We water, wit 
ea ma 


a 


imerieans once mes 
ing, chocolate cores, algin 
figeer 


Le) ai Ko) ofl Mo] of -1, Fam G4 (oS 11] 0-W Mo] of) Me] slo Me) 
multitude of other applications. Can 
be furnished in Super Finish or Mirror 
Finish Waretone. 





WINE LOAF. 


Contaars Slowr vegas suger srreps, sient 
emmy cpr, son fot anh wohds: corn floer 
salt leavemng. « siev sodam proposate; 
pwr and ortd ical flavor 
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Consisting of Gelatin and Flour of Compos 
tion to Prevent Formation of ‘Tacky Mass of 
Carbonized Gelatin During Cooking of Meat 

H. S. Mitchell, Chicago, L. FE. Kay, Worth 


and A. S. Hartanov and J]. M. Ramsbottom 
Chicago, to Swift & Co., Chicago. No 
2,462,760. Feb. 22, 1949. 


Irish Moss Residue, After Extraction With Hot 
Water at Atmospheric Pressure, Subjected to 
SO, for 30 to 60 Min. Preliminary to Fx 
traction of Gelose Content With Fresh Hot 
Water, Drving of Gelose and Powderng 
M. P. Hess, Maywood, and A. E. Siehers 
Chicago, to Krim-Ko Corp., Chicago No 
2,462,863. Mar. 1, 1949 

Freed of Gums and Other 


Glvceride Oils 


Trace Impurities by Treating with Aqueous 
Caustic Alkali and Centrifuging—B. H. Thur 
man, New York City, to Benjamin Clayton. 
Houston, Tex. No. 2,462,923. Mar. 1, 1949 


Sausage Filled Casings Tied by Mechanical 
Means—]. C. Gunn, Sacramento, Calif. No 
2,462,957. Mar. 1, 1949 


Animal and Vegetable Oils Freed of Metallic 
I-npurities by ‘Treatment With Alkali Metal 
Salt of Ethvlene Diamine Tetra-Acetic Acid 
F. C. Bersworth, Verona, N. J. No. 2,463,015 
Mar. 1, 1949. 

Fish Mechanically Positioned and Convevcd 
Pail Leading With Back Down—C. M 
Savrda, Bay Shore, N. Y., and W. HH. Hunt 
National Citv, Calif., to Fish Machinery Corp 
Boston. No. 2,463,060. Mar. 1, 1949 


Fruit Juices Extracted in Machine Equipped 
With Rotary Carrier for Cut Pieces of Fruit, 
Rotary Extractor Having Plurality of Plungers 
on Periphery and Means for Collecting Juic« 
and Removing Rinds from Plungers—H. I 
Smith and N. B. Wood, Clearwater, Fla., to 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose 
Calif. No. 2,463,125. Mar. 1, 1949. 


Casing Membrane Removed From Wicners, 
Frankfurters and Similar Products by Mechan 


cal Means—R. H. Deitrickson, one-half to 
J. M. Little, Toledo, Ohio. No, 2,463,157 
Mar. 1, 1949 


Grapefruit Segmented and Rind Removed by 
Manually Operated Device—F. C. Ghisletta 
Patterson, Calif. No. 2,463,167. Mar. 1, 1949 


Fresh Milk Treated With Carbon Monoxid¢ 


and Acetylene to Inhibit Oxidation—M. I 
Dunklev, Modesto, Calif. No. 2,463,363 
Mar. 1, 1949. 


Prolamine Used as Emulsifving and Stabilizing 
Agent in Emulsion of Oleaginous Material in 


Glvcerol—F. W. Bernhart, Holt, Mich., to 
Wveth Inc., Philadelphia. No. 2,463,735 
Mar. 8, 1949 


Pigment of Shelled Peanut Skins Removed b 
lreating Unskinned Peanuts With Dilute Alka 


line Solution for Short Period of Time—R. S 
Burnett, New Orleans, to U. S. A. No. 2 
463,740. Mar. 8, 1949 

Glutamic Acid Treated With Aliphatic Ac\! 
Halide and Alkaline Earth Base to Make N 


B_ Kester, Berkeley. 
2,463,779. Mar. 5, 


Acvlated Derivatives—E. 
Calif., to U. S. A. No. 
1949 


Baking Pans Greased With Hard Fat of 200) 
Mesh Fineness Mixed With Calcium or Mag 
Stearate—F. F. Hansen, Pit!sburgh 
Mar. 8, 1949 


nesium 
No. 2,463,870 
Gluten Hydrolyzed With HCl and pH Ad 

(Patents Continued 
1949 
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Use Norda Raspberry - 
REDand BLACK- 

lo keep good customers 
coming back 


=. Gi =. 


EV 


# 
5 e 


You can tell Norda Raspberry Flavor be- 
cause it’s the rich raspberry. Fat, fresh ber- 
ries the sun has ripened couldn't taste more 
delicious. 


Norda Red and Black Raspberry — genuine 
or fine imitation—are real raspberry with 
superb true-fruit flavor. Make your syrups, 
mixes, candies, gelatins more popular by 











ox 8 


© 


improving them now with these great Norda 
favorites. 

Never buy till you try. Try Norda Raspberry 
by getting your free samples. Ask for the 
Flavor Catalogue, too. Send for yours today. 


Norda makes that “Favorite to Flavor It” ® 


L\Ol dd. CL ESSENTIAL. OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © ST. PAUL * MONTREAL * TORONTO * HAVANA * MEXICO CITY * LONDON © PARIS 
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CRCO Heat Exchangers and 
Fillers Reduce Costs on the 
Tomato Line 


Substantial labor savings are insured by the use of CRCO equipment, 
designed to increase the capacity of the lines and improve the quality 
of the product. This today is most important to processors as it means 
lowered costs and better prices for quality products. 


VACUUM STEAM F 
HEAT EXCHANGER & 





HI-TEMP 
JUICE 
UNIT 








Pre-Heat and Cook 


The CRCO Vacuum Steam Heat Ex- 
changer for pre-heating and cooking 
juices has automatic steam and temp- 
erature controls which will maintain 
any predetermined temperature through- 
out the day’s run. Entirely sanitary and 
easy to clean. Available in single, 
double or combination tube models. 


Pre-Heat, Cook and Cool 


The CRCO High Temperature Unit pre- 
heas, cooks, holds and cools to filling 
temperature in one automatic operation. 
Economical in use of steam as it is re- 
covered from the cooking operation and 
reused to preheat the product. Equipped 
with automatic steam and temperature 
controls. 


A CRCO Filler for Every Purpose 


CRCO-Ayars Fillers are available for tomato products in three types: The Hi-Speed Liquid 
Filler for juices, the Universal for cut and whole tomatoes and the "600" for premium 


packs of whole tomatoes. 






THE BEST 
OF 


1018 
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FOOO: 


Write today for complete specifications. 





WHOLE TOMATO 
FILLER 


ER COme. 


News York 


PROCESSOR: 
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Patents 


justed With NaOH in Two-Step Process to 
Obtain Crude Glutamic Acid With Recircula 
tion of Mother Liquor—F. A. Hoglan, Toledo, 
Ohio, to International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. No. 2,463,877. Mar. 8, 1949. 

Cream Subjected to Inert Gas Under Pres 
sure to Expand Its Volume Preliminary to 
Agitation for Coalescence of Fat Granules 
Into Butter With Liberation of Gas—G. W 
Shadwick, Chicago, to Beatrice Creamery Co. 
No. 2,463,915. Mar. 8, 1949 


Beverage Liquid Carbonated by the Efferves 
of Carbamino Salt Mixture—H. | 
Heights, I, and L. J 
to Fearn Laboratories 
2,463,962 and 


cence 
Gorcica, Prospect 
Novak, Decatur, Ind., 
Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. Nos 
2,463,963. Mar. 8, 1949 


Protein and Hemicellulose Simultaneously Re 


covered From Oil Seed Residue Meal—G 
Davidson, Aurora, Ill No. 2,464,075. Mar 
$, 1949 


Starch Content of Starchy Materials Modified 
by Adjustment in Moisture Content Between 
10 to 40 Percent and by Subjecting to Action 
ind Pressure of Cooled Differential Rolls at 
lemperature Below the Starch-Pasting Tem 
perature—D. W. Hansen, L. O. Gill and 
J. H. Wrightsman, to A. E. Stalev Mfg. Co., 
Necatur, Hlinois, No. 2,464,081. March 8, 
1949 


Vegetable and Fruit) Eves Removed — by 
Manually Operated Mechanical Means—]. 1 
White, Palmyra, Mo., 20 percent to J. G 
White, Ogden, Utah, 20 percent to E. A 
White, Downers Grove, IIL, 20 percent to H 
D. White, Chicago, and 20 percent to R. L 
White, Palmvra, Mo. No. 2,464,164. Mar. 5, 
1949 


Sugar Cane Wax Residue, After Soft-Fraction 
Extraction, Freed of Resinous Fraction by 
Freatment With Liquid Fat Solvent—O. ] 
Swenson, Ithaca, N. Y., to Colonial Sugars Co., 
New York City, and S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. No. 2,464,189. Mar. §, 
1949 


Sodium Chloride Crystals Wetted With Film 
Forming Solution Containing Papain and 
Buffering Agent and Dried at Not Over 140 
Deg. F. to Form Stable Dry Papain Products- 

L. A. Hall, to The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 


Chicago. No. 2,464,200. Mar. 15, 1949. 
Moisture-Conditioned Wheat, Rye, Com, 
Beans, Sovbeans and Peas Milled by High 


Velocity Centrifugal Impaction to Shatter and 
Break Germ Away From Endosperm and Hull, 
Sifted, and Again Impacted to Loosen Whole 
Portions and Disintegrate Endosperm Followed 
bv Sifting and Further Disintegration by Cen 
trifugal Timpaction—R. J. S. Carter and H 
McDonald, Minneapolis, to Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. No. 2,464,212. Mar. 15, 1949 


Riboflavin Obtained bv Onidizing Leuco 
Riboflavin Recovered From Aqueous Solution 
by Extraction With Primary and Secondary 
Unsubstituted Alcohol Slightly Soluble in 
Water—D. A. Legg, Philadelphia, and ]. T 
Cranmer, Oaklyn, N. ]., to Publicker Indus 
tries, Inc No. 2,464,243. Mar. 15, 1949 


Antioxidant for Fatty Material Made to Con 
sist of Vegetable Carrier Oil and Synergistic 
Mixture of Tocopherol, Low Molecular Weight 


Alkyl Ester of Gallic Acid and Lecithin 
L. A. Hall and L. L. Gershbein, to Griffith 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. No. 2,464,927 
Mar. 22, 1949 

End 
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How many sales in a square yard? 


It all depends on how well your package is designed 
to use the space—be it floor, shelf, or counter. 

Remember, cans are compact. They stack easily 
into eye-catching displays. They encourage impulse 
buying. 

It’s evident, therefore, that one of the most profit- 
able ways of putting a square yard of store space to 
work for the retailer (and for you) is to pack your 
product in metal containers. 


=> 


This trademark is your assurance 
of quality containers. Look for it! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York «+ Chicago - San Francisco 
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FIVE OTHER WAYS CANS WORK 
FOR SALES AND PROFITS 


1. Cans are break-proof. 


2. Cans protect contents against light, air, 
insects, and moisture. 


3. Cans are light—mean lower shipping costs. 
4. Cans are tamper-proof. 
5. Cans are easy fo open and dispose of. 


18] 








D 0 Quality Penny Items 
Continued from page 50 


tions of the various departments by an 
exchange of information on problems 


of each unit. Department heads thrash 





ont the nature of the problems and 


how they may affect their own depart 
S p R AY ments. Efficiency is augmented by a 
thorough understanding of each unit's 


functions. 
Management has also found that 


9 many workable ideas for improvements 
g result from this exchange of informa 


tion, because of the broader point of 











view gained by all participants. The 
ideas flow both ways—not only do they 
come down from the top, but they also 
come up from the bottom. 
The special value of these meetings 
can be demonstrated by this example: 
During the war, the twisting-paper 
used to kiss-wrap bubble gum = was 
Fig. 629 short in supply. It had to be used on 
a day-to-day delivery basis, conse- 
: : ; quently, it was difficult for the manu 
Here is a nozzle with a single facturing department to stabilize pro 
round tangential inlet (in- duction, working with this “hand-to A product 
stead of several small slots) mouth” supply. But, by diseussing the ed for its 
which permits relatively problem with the purchasing and sales guarantee nad ts . 
\ lid soles Su g008 departments at a supervisory meebng, purity and uniformity. 
arge solid par P all departments understood the situa- O at v 
: ; ne that you should use 
right through and out the tion and there resulted a better sehed- i$ : 
orifice. Produces fine uling of production and. sales, for your requirements. 
breakup, even distribution, 


‘ Improved Personnel Relations 
and hollow cone spray suit- 


FREE 


Final step taken to increase effi 


able for numerous applica- cieney—and improve morale at the FROM 


tions. same time—were the measures to im PRUSSIC 
Available in Brass, Stainless prove personnel relations. ACID. 
Steel and Hard Rubber or Most important, the company recog ; 
iat en NN, nizes the value of job evaluation. Wage 
= radia a a éy @ rates—termed high—are not made by 
_—" material. 14" to 1 snap judgment. Instead, each job is 
A ae carefully evaluated by the wage and 
Send Monarch an outline of er 
ry) spray problem—if the garden was set aside behind the plant Sat hes é 
liquid can be sprayed with for employees interested in gardening. Dou BOMBS 
direct pressure at all—Mon- The company fertilizes the soil, turns Ben ea tH 
arch can furnish the nozzles. the ground over in the spring, and sup- ‘ 
plies the tools. Employees work in the 
NOZZLES FOR: gardens during the lunch hour and 
after working hours. 
po Other steps were to provide indoor 
and outdoor recreational facilities. Ac 
COOLING tivities are under the supervision of a 
HUMIDIFYING recreation Committee made up of em 
MOISTENING plovees not the brass hats. Outdoor 
facilities include horseshoe pitching, 
RINSING badminton, and = volley ball courts. 
SPRAY DRYING There is also a softball diamond. In 
WASHING doors, emplovees may enjoy table ten 


nis, dart games, pinball machines, and 


In another step, a lo-acre vegetable 


Do you have our Catalogs 


6A and 6C? juke boxes. LABORATQSRIES, INC. 
MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Because of the absence of satisfac CHICACO 6» NEW YORK 61+ LOS ANGELES 13 


2517 £. ONTARIO ST. tory eating places near the plant, the BALLAS 1 © DETROIT 2. © MEMPINS 1 © MEW ORLEANS 13 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA company operates a cafeteria, where ST. LOUIS 2 + SAN BERNARDINO + SAN FRANCISCO 11 
ae food is furnished to employees at less Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. Montreal » Toronto » Vancouver 
than cost. The cafeteria is large and Winnipeg  Fiorasynth Laboratories de Mexico S.A. Mexico City 
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CORROSION costs 
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Mo industry escapes 
ecehow much do 
you pay? 
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SYSTEM OF SURFACE PROTECTION 



























































well-lighted, and this area includes 
many of the recreational activities. GENERAL CONTROLS 
WATEROUS The company provides ig hea!th- For Food and Chemical 
and-aecident insurance for its em- q 
ylovees. It also operates a dispensary Industries 
100% SANITA Y a full time van in attendance. 
Fundamental policy of the personnel 
department is to hire the right workers 
for the right jobs. Employees are 
carefully trained in the technics of 
their jobs, and they learn what their 
jobs mean in the overall company 1-32 SERIES K-10 SERIES 
structure. Management advises the hee Eee . 4 
workers regarding firm policies, and 
thrs the employees acquire good com SENEWAL COR 
pany spirit, necessary for high morale. TROLS of 
—End— * ‘ 
Dextrose Curbs Browning 
Continued from page 41 
L-27 SERIES 
low Water 
Cutouts 
of sugars with other materials were ex- G-2-17 SERIES 
amined after storage and recorded by Saunders 
Pederson, Beattie and Stotz?, and Ker- i bs coccias 
tesz and Sondheimer* have reported on pees 
the effect of cold storage temperatures 
on the retention of red color and the 
prevention of browning in strawberry GENERAL Ce CONTROLS 
preserves. #9 ALCEN AVENUE Cc SL ENDALE ALS 
Discoloration Due to Sucrose, Levulose 
Moreover, Montgomery and Wig- 
ginst studied the effect of heat on 
aqueous solutions of sucrose and other 
carbohydrates, ineluding dextrose, and 
indicated that sucrose produces hy- 
droxymethyl-furtural at lower temper- 
. 1 atures and to a greater extent: than 
i does dextrose, 
NO THREAD a Finally, Singh, Dean and Cantor 
PLIN sil have discussed the role of 5-hydroxy- 
oa Ms pid ~ ‘ P methyl-furfural in the discoloration of 
tal: - Absence : threads, sugar solutions. They also indicated 
fete nuts, splines, keys and | that Jevulose produces discoloration to 
keyways inside pump- | 4 oreater extent than does dextrose 
,0 ing chamber makes | under acid conditions. 
. v this pump sanitary in Our findings are reasonably in-line 
‘ fact. Sanitary seal | with the work reported by Kickelberg 
¥ ‘ springs are outside of | jy) his study of the reaction of dextrose 
5 8 pumping chamber and | ani sucrose in more dilute solutions and 
are do not rotate... No] tor extended periods at temperatures as ... OF Buying Information ‘ 
“ ° “dead space” behind | jieh ax 250 deg. F. Effects of acid and M 
seals for liquid to} peat, found by us, are also in line with Mr. G. B. Rollins, whose picture is shown 
lodge. Capacities to} the findings of Singh, Dean and Can a. oe pews: ae pool — 
-s 125 g.p.m. Backed by | tor’. It is well to point out that under | mation ‘ecurie to hime ——_ se 
- + 62 years of continuous | any conditions where sucrose is likely Mr. Rollins is Manager of Stokely Foods, Inc ¢ y 
aan pump manufacture. to be inverted, severe discolorations are | of Hart, Michigan. His “gold mine” is an 
, — for complete | jpore likely with all sucrose than with i —— of buying ee and 
etails to: dextrose complete directory on food processing 
Singh. Dean and Cantor have deter Met fe py ment and ——_ IN. 
neste ae om WATEROUS COMPANY | mined that color development is def- DUSTRIES CATALOGS. i | 
rey ST. PAUL 1, MINN. initely related to the production of Mr. Rollins says, “FOOD INDUSTRIES 
hydroxymethy!-furfural and levulinie | CATALOGS provide a swell service.” 
acid. Montgomery and Wiggins‘ also | You, too, can save time in locating products j 
have shown that sucrose produces far | and suppliers by referring to the buying data 
r) more hydroxymethyl-furfural than does in the McGRAW-HILL FOOD INDUSTRIES 
e ® Stalenee asi ail debian: adieeeiiadiiaiee CATALOGS which is sent annually to the 
dextro e, and at ower temperatures. | men responsible for the specification and 
Wait: nnie Singh, Dean and Cantor® have shown | procurement of equipment, supplies and in- 
that levulose produces far more hy- | 7r-dients for their plants, 
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| 
products help YOU! 


Every day the American housewife becomes more discriminating, and rightly so. 
She wants the best and deserves it. That’s why manufacturers everywhere are searching 
for ways to meet her demands. 





The products of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., are aimed to help the food processor and 
manufacturer improve the nutritional value and flavor of their foods. 


CITRIC ACID AND TARTARIC ACID 
are two preferred acidulants giving added zest to jams and jellies, beverages, gelatin 
puddings, and confections. 
Millers use Pfizer Bi-Cap for the enrichment of flour, and bakers find Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers an easy, economical way to include the necessary vitamins in 
their baked goods. To protect the orchard-fresh flavor and color of frozen fruit, 
Pfizer manufactures Ascorbic-Citric Acid Mixtures. These are a few of the many uses 
of Pfizer quality chemicals in the food industry. 
For further information about prices and how Pfizer chemicals may help you 
improve your products, contact Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


PFIZER 





p f | | Manufacturing Chemists Fince 1849 
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COMPILED FROM SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE IN SEPARATIONS 


Problem: 
To recover clean mica 
from low grade ore. 


Solution: 

S S & S Process —Air-Flotation. 
Here is photographic evidence® illus- 
trating another successful application of 
separation by specific gravity through 
air-flotation. 
Che efficiency with which Sutton 
equipment was used here to recover 
clean mica from material composed of 
mica and gangue.also emphasizes the 
engineering and economical feasibility 
ot applying the S S & S Process for the 
separation of virtually any type of dry 
granular particles from a component 
of varying bulk density 
Check into your own plant operations 
with imagination. Sutton equipment is 
doing a big job for virtually every type 
of industry. It could be your answer, too. 


?Unretouched photographs taken during pre- 
delivery tests 





“CRUDE AS RECEIVED” was composed of 
mica and gangue. Bulk of the material 
ranged from %” down to —8 +4 20 mesh. 





PRODUCT NO. 1, consisting of gangue PRODUCT NO. 4 consisted of large clean 
particles, was separated out at the “heavy” particles of mica, and was removed at the 
ond of the Specific Gravity Separator deck “lighter” end of the Separator deck. 


“KM Seo 


NY LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


M7 Tell us about your separating 

problem. Let us check it against 
Vv our testing laboratory records 
4 which cover hundreds of success- 
of, ful separations. In the meantime, 

we will forward literature giving 
v a general description of the SS&S 
Vy Process. Address information to: 


y , DEPARTMENT / 


nf SUTTON, STEELE 
Ny & STEELE, INC. 


%Y 1031 SOUTH HASKELL AVENUE 
if DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. ey 


7 P= 


Dallas, Chicago, Des Moines, Minneapolis, New York City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Columbus, Ga., Jackson, Mich. 
Foreign: Winnipeg, Canada; San Paulo, Brazil; London, England. 
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dex- 


droxymethyl-furtural than does 
trose, 

Pederson, Beattie and Stotz® indicate 
that brown color is developed to a 
greater extent with levulose than with 
dextrose in storage tests with synthetic 
mixtures comparable to naturally oc- 
curring fruit juices. 

In the light of these observations, 
supported by our findings, it seems 
reasonable to conelude that the use of 
dextrose as a portion of total sugars 
ean give better color to such foods as 
catsup, preserves, pickled beets and 
fresh cucumber pickles, all heat proc- 
essed under acid conditions. 
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Purity in Eclairs 


Continued from page 43 





filling machine. This unit automatically 
fills eclair shells, six at a time, with a 
predetermined amount of — custard. 
From the custard-filler, eelairs are con- 
veyed to the chocolate enrober. 


Precautions Taken 


To prevent contamination of the 
eclairs after the filling operation, spe- 
cial precautionary measures and modi- 
fied technies have been adopted. 

One change was to completely coat 
the eclair with chocolate icing. Thus, 
the custard is entirely sealed in—a fur- 
ther measure against contamination 
from bacteria. 

Another switch was in packing the 
eclairs for shipment. The pastries now 
emerge from the enrober onto a clean 
sheet of parchment paper which is 
automatically fed from a roll below a 
rubber-belt conveyor. At the end of 
the conveyor, the paper is cut into 
units each containing 24 — coated 
eclairs. Here, an operator grasps the 
edge of the paper and slides it onto a 
clean sheet-pan. The pans are finally 
loaded into clean, completely enclosed, 
aluminum cabinets and taken to the 
shipping department. This procedure 
obviates contamination through hand- 
Ing. 

Another precaution was to synchro- 
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Wey yay 


New ‘‘H’”’ model heavy duty GMCs are the biggest truck news 
of the year .. . and for many years! 


They comprise the most complete line of all-new, all-improved 
heavy duty trucks, gasoline and Diesel, ever introduced at one 
time . . . 61 basic models with weight ratings from 19,000 to 
more than 90,000 pounds. 


They provide more important new features and advancements 
than any trucks in GMC history . . . exclusive GMC ‘‘Bumper- 
Built’’ front end . . . the industry’s most powerful engines size 
for size . . . stronger, safer, roomier cabs . . . improved frames, 
springs, brakes, clutches, and axles. 


They benefit by all the advantages of the truck industry’s finest 
engineering skills and manufacturing facilities. 
And they are priced to give substantial savings on the original 
investment ... by including needed items of equipment which, 
in general practice, are added to the base price. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





TRUCKS 
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Gualfous 


EAVY HAULERS 








ER 


Five power-packed gasoline engines, in- 
cluding a big new ‘'707" of 225 horse- 
power. Two famous GM 2-cycle Diesel 
engines of 133 and 200 horsepower. 


Built to - 
“TAKE IT 


Deeper, stiffer frames... heavier, 
wide-track front axles ... longer front 
springs with shock-absorbers standard 
... big, fast-acting brakes. 


Cabs Up to 
14 FE WIDER 


More leg room and head raom . . . wider 
doors and windows . . . bigger wind- 
shields... built-in ventilation ...snubbed 
seat action . . . complete insulation. 


Packed with 
Pow 
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Improve Food Processing 


with CONTINUOUS 
MIXING... 


This Bulletin Brings the Facts 
on New, High Speed Mixer 





© Lower Operating 
Cost... 


© Complete Uniform 
Dispersion of 
Ingredients... 


® Continuous or Batch 
Process... 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 904, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send bulletin describing the "ENTOLETER” 
Continuous Mixer 

Name aienese deer vgteans 

Company 

Address 

City, Zone and State 


Foreign Distributors: Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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nize production with shipments to min 
imize the time lag between production 
and distribution. 

Workers are periodically examined 
by the medical department. Before 
production begins, the foreman inspects 
his crew. Those with colds or open 
cuts on their hands and arms are re 
placed with trained alternates from an- 
other department. 


Surgical Masks Worn 

Other precautions: Before beginning 
work, employees must scrub their hands 
with soap and hot water. Next, their 
hands are rinsed twice—with water and 
with a germicidal solution containing a 
quaternary ammonium compound, The 
workers then put on rubber gloves and 
rinse them in the same solution. 
Finally, personnel operating the fillers 
and enrobers are required to wear 
surgical-gauze masks to prevent res 
piratory contamination, 

Utensils such as spatulas and tongs 
are washed and then immersed in the 
germicidal solution. 

At the end of operations, the Votator 
and filling machine are broken down, 
cleaned, and reassembled. And imme- 
diately before operations are resumed, 
steam at 15 lb. pressure is run through 
the equipment for 15 min. 


Lob Keeps Tab on Eclairs 


The laboratory carefully controls the 
ingredients used, cleanliness of equip- 
ment, and bacterial content of the tin- 
ished product. Both the plant labora- 
tory and a consulting laboratory make 
independent daily checks of the bac- 
terial content of eclairs—former  be- 
fore shipment; latter in shops. Data 
of both laboratories are reviewed so 
that strict control can be constantly 
maintained on the quality of the eclairs 
up until the time that they are pur- 
chased. 

Samples picked up from stores show 
that the total bacteria of the eustard 
filling is far less than the maximum 
permitted by New York City’s bottled 
milk law, which requires a count less 
than 30,000 per ce. In two years of 
operation, none of the eclairs sampled 
had E. coli despite the fact that frozen 
eggs commonly contain this organism, 
an index of fecal contamination. 

As a final precaution, eelairs are 
sold only on the day they are made. 
Those not sold are disearded. Fur- 
thermore, in each box of eclairs cus- 
tomers tind a slip informing them that 
the item is an egg and milk product 
and that it is perishable unless kept 
under refrigeration. 

Acknowledgments: The authors wish 
to express their thanks for the as- 
sistance of A. E. Abrahamson and L. 
Buchbinder, of the New York City De- 
partment of Health. 

—End 
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Jechnical 
GiyceRine News 


GLYCERINE SECTIONS OF BEILSTEIN 
TRANSLATED! Now available for the first 
time, an English translation of the 
Glycerine Sections of Beilstein’s famous 
Handbuch der Organischen Chemie 
(4th Edition). Complete in one volume 
entitled “GLYCERINE AND SOME GLYCERINE 
DERIVATIVES.” Publication authorized by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. Compiled and edited by Dr. 
R. N. Du Puis, Dr. C. S. Miner, Jr. and 
J. B. Segur—long acknowledged as 
authorities in the field of Glycerine and 
its properties. Amassed in its 210 pages 
are an unusually large number of Gly- 
cerine derivatives with extensive cross- 
references. Also included are a com- 
plete table of contents and a detailed 

index of the derivatives and fatty acid 
esters of Glycerine. A timely, compre- 

hensive volume for your chemical ref- 
erence library. Order from the Glycerine 
Producers’ Association enclosing $2.50 

(check or money order) for each copy. 











* * * 


ARTICLES ON GLYCERINE NOW AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT CHARGE. Reprints of recent 
magazine articles on the use of glycerine 
in various phases of the food industry 
may be obtained by checking the ap- 
propriate item on the coupon below. The 
titles of these articles are: Glycerine in 
Vanilla Flavors (F-12), The Use of Gl 

cerinated Eggs (F-13), and Glycerine in 
Candy Coloring Compounds. (F-14) 





“kt & 


FOR DIRECT CONTACT FREEZING, glycer- 
ine, glycerine-salt, and glycerine-invert 
sugar solutions have been found by one 
experimenter to be more satisfactory 
than any of the other salt, syrup, or com- 
bination solutions tested for direct con- 
tact freezing. (F-15) 





x * * 


A VEHICLE FOR VANILLA contains corn 


Glycerine in candy? Of course! syrup, glycerine U.S.P., and water. The 











5 cian Paes + apes ss , solvent is said to be inexpensive, fluid, 
U.S.P. glycerine is a food. It s almost as sweet as sugar. It’s wholesome. . . pe aut arin Aras messi tee 
nutritious . .. digests normally in much the same way as sugars and fats. 
And — glycerine is a solvent and extractant for base flavors. It’s a softener ee 
. a humectant. It adds smoothness to mixtures . . . distributes or —— pec 
flavors uniformly. Pee aes ERS’ ASSOCIATION: , 
F r ‘ ooo” ‘ 
You can find glycerine. too, in flavoring extracts... frozen RINE PR HU ENUE “ 
: ’ en a . . cre SON AVE items ; 
foods . . . meat stamping inks . . . margerine emulsifiers . . . 17,6. ¥- yrce of theme oe : 
bread preservatives . . . cod liver oil emulsions —in almost every Y o like to Know Glycerine New ' 
type of food product. Its combination of physical and chemical \ — in Technicel 5 ore \ 
properties can be matched by no other substance. oP Pe checked velow a i] 
That's why in the food industry —and in almost every indus- CE Ee ig 
? a = . i A I ae a 
try —Nothing takes the place of glycerine! ae é \ 
mel ; al 
COMPAN noe 
GLycERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION ee 
295 Madison Avenue AD! 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ] 
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? 
Mold > odors? - 
° 40n $ 
fuse ? concaminat 
Y waste ? scale? 


water hardness? 






FOR EXAMPLE 
END-OF-RUN CLEANING with specialized Oakite alkaline and acid 


detergents give you the results you want in less time. Effective 
in circulation, soak or hand-brush methods. FREE “Oakite 97 
Digest” gives facts. 


GERMICIDAL TREATMENT problems dissolve with Oakite chlorine- 
based and quaternary ammonium compounds on those sanitation 
jobs. Bactericidal action quick and lasting. Facts about them FREE. 


DESCALING YOUR EQUIPMENT is often necessary to keep water- 
circulating units up to snuff. Acid type Oakite Compound No. 32 
completely removes lime scale without harming surfaces. FREE 
Booklet F 4305 tells about it. 


STEAM-DETERGENT CLEANING your equipment the Oakite way 
cuts costs. Steam, pressure and detergent blend in the Oakite 
Gun... blast off toughest dirt. Get FREE Booklet F 7338. 


ODOR CONTROL is easy, sure with Oakite materials designed to 
destroy odors fast (clean and disinfect, too) without camouflage 
cover-up. Get FREE Booklet F 7279. 


BOTTLE-WASHING is no puzzler with Oakite Bottle-Soak on job. 
Bottles are film-free, bug counts low, machines clean. Get FREE 
Booklet F 4176. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
26G Thames St., New York 6, N.Y. 


(Have the Oakite man demonstrate 
(J Send above literature at no cost 


pO Sea ee ae eee ee. ee oe ae 


Address___ dvpndtinegitiintnans 


OAKITE 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


sins iv isin ica 
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Asparagus Color 


—Continued from page 77 





oleptic values for both of these sam- 
ples, however, were similar. There- 
fore, when the samples were grouped 
on the basis of duration of storage, the 
correlations for each group were im- 
proved considerably, and were quite 
satisfactory (as shown in Table IL). 

The high correlation of 0.90 between 
the organoleptic values and the ob- 
jective color determinations for the 
canned samples indicate that the differ- 
ence between the color of the canned 
and raw samples is not merely a visual 
phenomenon. It is an actual differen- 
tial loss in green pigment as a result 
of storage and processing. Thus, it 
appears that the greater the loss otf 
green pigment in raw asparagus dur 
ing storage, the lower will be the sub 
sequent loss during processing. 

This differential effect of storage of 
the raw product on color values of 
raw, as compared to canned, aspara 
gus was further substantiated by an 
alyzing the data by the variance 
method (results in Table IIT). 

Chlorophyll content of the raw a 
paragus showed large, significant dit 
ferences in both series during storage. 
There were no appreciable differences 
hetween organoleptic ratings for the 
canned product as a result of these 
same storage treatments of the raw 
product. 

Whereas the effeet of storage tem- 
perature is of possible significance in 
its effect on chlorophyll content otf 
the raw stock, there is no significant 
effect of this factor on the organoleptic 
values of the canned produet. 

The effect of the portion of the 
stalk, on the other hand, is equally 
significant for both the chlorophyl! 
content and the organoleptie ratings. 

Data in Table TV shows the relation 
hetween organoleptic values and chlor 
ophyll content of canned asparagus. 
The approximately logarithmic rela 
tionship also indicates that chlorophyll 
values bevond 75 ppm. are not easily 
recognized organoleptically, so that 
there is little advantage to attempt to 
establish color grades of canned aspar 
agus in that range. 

As indicated by the green pigment 
content, the relation of the color of the 
raw asparagus to the canned and fro 
zen product before and after cooking, 
is presented (Table V). It is apparent 
that both the freezing and the cooking 
processes have a detrimental effect. on 


color retention. 


To Sum It Up 
On the basis of data presented 
above, “green” asparagus may be de 


fined as asparagus containing more 
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THE BACKBONE 









of PRODUC 
the Ingersoll-Rand MOTORR PUMP 


No matter what the processes 1n your phase of manufacture, there 
undoubtedly are pumps involved . . . pumps that are the back- 
bone of your production. When you think of pumps in this light, 
dependable pumps mean continuous production. 

When you talk about dependable close-coupled pumps you’re 
talking about the INGERSOLL-RAND MOTORPUMP line. 
There are hundreds of sizes and models available to meet a 
multitude of conditions. These are compact, self-contained units 
built for heavy-duty service. 

Each MOTORPUMP is just what the name implies . . . an 
- bai electric motor and pump combined. Special motors are equipped 
ON ITS SIDE with extra-heavy shafts and bearings. The pump with balanced 

impeller is assembled directly on the motor shaft. This compact 
$ construction gives perfect balance, vibrationless operation and 
extreme rigidity. The MOTORPUMP involves no large installa- 
tion cost because it requires no special foundation, will operate 
efficiently in any position, horizontally, vertically, at any angle 
or on its side. Sizes % to 40 horsepower . . . gallons to 1800 per 
minute . . . heads to 600 feet. 
sania You can depend on Ingersoll-Rand MOTORPUMPS to ease 
TURBO BLOWERS your pumping headaches. Factory trained pump specialists from 
OIL & GAS ENGINES coast to coast are always ready to help you and can give you 
cee prompt shipment. 


CONDENSERS 
AIR TOOLS 


ROCK DRILLS Cameron Pump Division 423.9 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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FILLING MACHINES FOR 


JAMS RELISH 

SYRUP FROZEN FOODS 
JELLIES MAYONNAISE 
CHEESE PEANUT BUTTER 


APPLE BUTTER 


RADISH VANISHING 
MUSTARD CREAM 


AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 


HORSE 






CHECK 
THESE REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK (17) Horney & 
Co. 420 Lexington Ave. 


& 
Newbert Inc. 131 State St. 
CHICAGO (4) Clyde E. Austin 
& Son, 53 W. Jackason Blvd. 
DENVER (9) Edwin F. DeLine 
Co., 224 W. Alameda Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO (5) J. B. 
Bellamy & Co., 111 Main St. 


























FILLING MACHINES FOR 
DIVERSIFIED NEEDS 





pa et 
sHowtion 
ONsayet 





“GEYER” Filling Machines are 
versatile, durable and adapt- 
able to innumerable packaging 
requirements. All have fhese 
features: 

MULTIPLE FILLING * MINIMUM WEAR 
* VARIETY OF MACHINE SIZES * HIGH 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP © POSITIVE 
PISTON DISPLACEMENT ° HIGH OPERAT- 
ING EFFICIENCY © FULL AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION. 

Under critical operating condi- 
tions there is no drip, machines 
are clean filling, and readily ad- 
justable to any size or shape 
container. Maximum production 
output assured. 





SEND FOR OUR 
LATEST CATALOG. 


GTS MACH Daa 






































1248 E, Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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than 10 ppm. of green pigment, cal 
culated as chlorophyll. This value was 
equivalent to 91 percent transmittance 
when using the Beckman spectrophoto- 
meter, and 94 percent transmittance 
when using the Leitz photoelectric 
colorimeter. 

These green pigment values were 
closely correlated) with organoleptic 
evaluations for color. However, ac 
curacy in predicting the color of the 
canned product was greatly reduced 
when using pigment values obtained 
on the raw product. This was because 
storage of the raw product prior to 
canning tended to decrease the pigment 
content of the stock. 

Losses in color resulted trom can 
ning and freezing operations as well 
as from cooking of the frozen product. 

The above article is from “A Rapid 
Objective Method for Measuring the 
Color of Raw, Canned, and Frozen 
Asparagus,” Scientific Publication Ne, 
A240, Contribution No. 2171, of the 
Maryland 
Station (Dept. of Horticulture). The 
research was partially supported from 
Regional Hope-Flanagan funds, Proj 
vet NEM 3. 
a paper presented before the Ameri 
can Society for Horticultural Science 
and the Tri-State Packers Association. 

Bnd 


Agricultural Kaperiment 


This material is part of 








HUNTING 
FOR GLYCERINE? 


Armour has it as close as your 
phone. Just call the nearest of 
Armour’s 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades. Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low 


EMD oferete Dini 


Armourand Co., 1355 W.31stSt., Chicago9, Ill 
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READCO 


PUTS THE EMPHASIS ON 





Lukens Stainless-Clad Steei 
forms the bowl of this dough 
mixer, built by Read Machinery 
Division of The Standard 
Stoker Company, Inc., helping 
to make pe sea easy and 
assuring long life. 


An air seal eliminates packing around the agitator 
shaft—easy cleaning and added years of trouble- 
free service. And the stainless-clad steel bowl of 
every Readco dough mixer adds further emphasis 
to these advantages. 

Standardizing on Lukens Clad Steels has 
helped many a manufacturer similarly add to his 
sales arguments, In one case, it may be Nickel- 
Clad Steel that lengthens their useful life and 
safeguards users’ products. Another may call for 
Stainless-Clad, Inconel-Clad or Monel-Clad Steel, 
depending upon the materials handled. 








Lukens supplies all of these clad steels— 


uniform claddings permanently bonded to steel 
backing plates, providing solid corrosion-resistant 
metal protection at the lower cost of clad steels. 
Their extra-smooth sodium hydride finish makes 
cleaning extra easy. 

Your supplier can furnish equipment made 
of Lukens Clad Steels. 

For further information about 
them, send for Bulletin 449. 
Lukens Steel Co., 401 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pa. 








LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 


Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 


STEELS 
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LEA 


¢ 
FLOoN 


IS THE FIRST REQUIREMENT OF 
GOOD PLANT MANAGEMENT 


> From tar to algae, there is practically nothing that 


© Kelite floor cleaners can’t remove — fast — safely 


— at low cost. 


se cued GUNS 





») can make old concrete and composition floors 


look like new — preserve new-type linoleum, 
asphalt, or rubber floorings, and are approved 
by floor manufacturers’ associations. 

For a clean, attractive, odor-free, dustless, slip- 
proof, and germ-free floor in your plant, just mail 
the coupon. A Kelite Service Engineer will demon- 

) strate without obligation the most modern 
methods of scientific floor cleaning —and they 
are better! 


WELITEC 


SCIENTIFIC CLEANING THROUGH pH CONTROL 





acute 


Control 














MAIL THIS COUPON 
TO NEAREST OFFICE wm me. 


Chicago 45, 111.-3401 Tovhy Avenve 

Dallas 2, Texas—2501 Cleveland Street 

Los Angeles 54, Calif.—Box 2917—Terminal Annex 
Mineola, N. Y.-Box 328—Old Country Rood F-17 


Without obligation, demonstrate Kelite Floor Cleaners for 


KELITE: 


(list types of floors in which you are interested) 
NAME aliigiabainalantiatatale 
COMPANY _____ ——— 
STREET__ ee a a e 
CITY_ _ _STATE_ sacialnpacnainlibaaif 
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Advertising men agree — 
the list is more than half 
the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, 
used by leading manufac- 
turers and industrial serv- 
ice organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales 
promotional efforts to key 
They 
thorough horizontal 


purchasing power. 
offer 
and vertical coverage of 
major markets, including 
rew personnel and plants. 
Selections may be made 
to fit your own special 


requirements. 


New names are added to 
every McGraw-Hill list 


daily. List revisions are 
made on a_ twenty - four 
hour basis. And all names 


@re gueranteed accurate 
within two per cent. 


In view of present day dif- 
ficulties in maintaining 
your own mailing lists, this 





efficient personalized serv- 
ice is particularly impor- 
tant in securing the com- 
prehensive market coverage 
Ask 
for more detailed informa- 


- we 
| Me GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


you need and want. 





tion today. You'll prob- 
ably be surprised at the low 
over-all cost and the tested 
effectiveness of these hand- 


picked selections. 





MAIL DIVISION 


DIRECT 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, NY 
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Performs four distinct services at the Lake Wales Plant of the Florida Citrus Canners Cooper- 
ative—heating the orange juice, condensing the moisture evaporated, quick-freezing the concentrate, 
and storing the frozen product at ten below zero. Nine Frick ammonia compressors, with motors total- 
ing 2400 horsepower, carry these all-important loads. Similar Frick equipment is installed at the new 
concentrating plant at Florence Villa, Florida. Get quotations now on Frick Refrigeration to meet YOUR 
needs. 








The new O&S /ewsrmaser. is 


designed to lower your STEAM costs 





. . . And it does, as reports from hundreds of 
satisfied users indicate! Here are some typical 
cost-savings reported: 


“Reducing fuel costs about 30%’—say many 
plant owners. One reason for that is the 
Powermaster’s 3-pass design which produces high 
quality steam at maximum efficiency. 


“No trouble at all—and saves hours of labor 
daily’—other users state. This modern unit's 
fully automatic operation results in considerable 
time savings, and maintenance is simplified be- 
cause all parts are quickly and easily accessible. 


“Costs very little to  imstall’—report many 
pleased customers. That is because the Power- 
master is delivered in one “package”, with 
boiler, burner, controls and feed water system 
built into a complete steam plant, carefully tested 
at the factory. 








ures” 7 You can choose a Powermaster to burn light oil, heavy 


“ORR & SEMBOWER , oil or gas—or any combination of these fuels with 


: change-over in a few minutes. Get new catalog 
‘STEAM GENERATORS describing sizes from 15 H. P. up, by writing to: 
— “ORR & SEMBOWER, Inc., 940 Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa. 
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ERE’S a typical chart record from a Taylor 
Fulscope Controller now in operation on a 
high temperature juice heater at a large mid- 
western canning plant. It shows a maximum 


juice temperature fluctuation of less than +1°F. 


This is the kind of accuracy you can expect from 
properly selected and adjusted Taylor control 
of critical juice temperatures. We believe it’s un- 
surpassed in the food processing field. 

Taylor high speed sanitary tube systems have a 


thermal lag of 2 seconds or less. /n most cases, 


the lag is one second or less. 
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Ask your Taylor Field Engineer for complete 
details. He'll be glad to show you how accurate 
Taylor control is cutting costs in Juice Heaters— 
and practically every other canning operation: 
Blanchers, Lye Peelers, Exhausters, Retorts, 
Continuous Cookers, Cooling Canals, Deaerators, 
Jam and Jelly Kettles, ete. Write for Catalog 
500! ‘Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
. 8 
Instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 


flow and liquid level. 
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Taylor Fulscope Controllers on 
water type juice heaters. One sys- 
tem of 3-pen Controller (left in- 
strument of each pair) controls and 
records juice temperature from ex- 
changer to filter by a control valve 
in raw juice by-pass. Second and 
third pens record juice temperature 
in holding line returning to heater 
also temperature of raw juice en- 
tering heater. Right instrument in 
each pair controls temperature of 
circulating water —and water re- 
turning to surge tank, 





Taylor Fulscope Controllers on steam type juice 
heaters accurately maintaining juice temperatures 
through (1) preheater, (2) pasteurizer, (3) holder sec- 
tion, (4) cooler section. They're also maintaining a 
steady steam supply pressure in preheater and pas- 


teurizer sections. 





 —_ ie, 
‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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SYVTRON 


Speeds Up 
Material 
H andling! ! 








a 





BIN VIBRATORS 
Make Stubborn Materials Flow Freely 





PACKERS and JOLTERS 
Electric-Hydraulic-Pneumatic 


VIBRATORY FEEDERS 
Up to Hundreds of Tons per 
Hour — Rheostat Control of Flow 


f 





“Automatic” BATCH WEIGHING 
| Scale—Controlled Vibratory Feeders 


Write for Catalog data! 
SYNTRON CO. 


460 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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INGREDIENTS 


FOR THE FOOD PROCESSOR 














GOLDEN YELLOW 


Vitamin A Activity character- 
istic of “June” butter and nat- 
ural plant materials offered as— 








in vegetable oil, powder, emul- 
sion and crystalline forms. A 
most economical source of 
Nature’s own palatable 





Available in several convenient 
potencies for food and pharma- 
ceutical use. Immediate delivery. 
Write or wire. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


50 LABORATORY CHAGRIN FALLS, 


PARK GBI | OHIO 
SST, 
Reg U S. 





Pot. OF. 








CARROT OIL 
makes foods 





golden yellow 





4 


Carrot oil, like butter, contains carotene. Carrot oil 
is extracted from carrots, and each pound contains 
up to 25 million units of carotene, the international 
standard of vitamin A. 

Carrot oil is pr eferred for vitaminizing foods because 
it is a natural vegetable oil, and because it contrib- 
utes vitamin A of high stabil- 
ity and desirable golden 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
New 36-page combined cata- 





Important readin, 
food processors. Write today! 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
205 Broad St., South Whitley, Ind. 

















For Every Business Want 
Think “Searchlight” First 


“Searchlight” — classified Advertising — 
“spots current Employment, Dquipment 
and Business Opportunities—both offered 
and wanted—in the industry served by 


FOOD INDUSTRIES. 








LARGE AND REGULAR SUPPLIES 
OF GENUINE 


GREEN TURTLES 


For Immediate Delivery Ex. Celdstores, 
Miami, Florida. 

Packed in 50-ib. and 100-lb. cartons. Meat 
and/or offals, calipe etc., can be offered 
at very low prices. 

Interested parties are invited to contact 


BAHAMA FOOD PRODUCTS LTD. 


P.O. Box 1411 Nassau, N. P. 
CABLES: LEANSE NASSAU 








WHERE TO BUY | 


Equipment Materials and Supplies for the Food 


Featuring additional 


Processing Industries 








A COOL ROOF MEANS A COOL BUILDING 








RUPPRIGHT’S 
ROTARY ROOF COOLER 
maintains 


a thin film of evaporating water, the 
best for cooling effect, at negligible ex- 
pense. No thermostat, no electricity re- 
quired — hence easily & inexpensively 
installed. 


Write for bulletin to: 


BOX 6795, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 











CODE 
DATER 


KIWI 








Clamps on any conveyor. | Top, | side or 
bottom Guar- 
anteed. 1 Accurat Neat. 
Write for Details 


KIWI CODERS Corp. 
3804 No. Clark St. Chicago, 13, ill. 








FOOD 


OINT_OF. SALE 
PUNT ieivte 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 

in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 
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FREE FLOWING LIQUIDS OR 
POWDERS TABLETS SOLIDS SEMI-LIQUIDS 


TRIS 


Model “B” Transwrap 
with Volumetric Feed. 
Also adaptable to 
euger or liquid feed. 
Produces 40-75 

pkgs. per minute. 



































AUTOMATICALLY 
COMBINES MINIMUM 
PACKAGE COST WITH 


MAXIMUM VERSATILITY 


In one machine, TRANSWRAP is a self-contained 
“packaging department.” Using cellophane, Plio- 
film, glassine, roll foil or other suitable heat-sealing 
materials, it forms, fills and seals your package 
completely automatically. 

The same TRANSWRAP machine with suitable feed 
assembly can package 1 aspirin tablet or 1 Ib. of 
peanuts . . . 1 teaspoon of vanilla extract or 1 Ib. 
of margarine . . . 5 grams of salt or 16 oz. of pow- 
dered milk. Package sizes possible range from 
7a" x 2” to 5%" x 13”. They may be either pillow, 
or “fin seal” type (sealed around four edges). 
From the standpoint of economy, TRANSWRAP ad- 
justments and operation are so simple, a single 
operator can handle a whole battery of machines. 
Attractive, sales-conditioned TRANSWRAP pack- 
ages, filled and sealed,actually cost less than ready- 
made empty bags. 

Custom-engineered adaptations are possible on any 
TRANSWRAP machine to meet your individual re- 
quirements with maximum efficiency. 





WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Domeboro 


Powder 


Manufactured and Sold by 


TRANSPARENT WRAP , 
MACHINE CORPORATION 


Route 17 and Henry Street 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 
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STAINLESS STEEL ] aa '@) LY, | S E Nn NICKEL ALLOY 


Eguitement gor the Processing Tudustries 


a 
SANITARY 
Do you need information about 


food processing equipment or 














































































































methods ? ‘ thie 
SANITARY AND. Perhaps our Readers Service 
BRINE PUMPS VALVES-FITTINGS : 
yi ‘an help you! 
L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. Department can help y . 
Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries ’ : 
’ 
PROCESSING PROBLEMS — PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT — MARKET RESEARCH 
— PLANT LAYOUT and DESIGN — PACKAGE DESIGN and TESTING MANAGE- 
MENT — PUBLIC RELATIONS — GENERAL CONSULTING — PATENTS — 
CHEMICAL, BACTERIOLOGICAL and NUTRITIONAL ANALYSIS 
ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, Consult JOHN |. THOMPSON & CO. 
Consulting Engineers ‘ 
Food Production Development these SPECIALISTS Consulting Engincers to the Food Industries 
=> Processing Mechanical Management and Process Engi- 
Special Eauipment Design Let them save your time by bringing neering. Investigation and Reports. Plant 
nd Development their broad experience in their specialty Layout and Design. Methods and Procedures 
230 E. Berry St Ft. Wayne, Ind to bear on your problems. 912—17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
J. Paul Bishop and Associates 
spss 2 Chemical Engineers and MODERN VINEGAR SERVICE DONALD K. TRESSLER & ASSOC. 
od Technologists ‘ F Food Technologists end Engineers 
Repo ts =lavo me “Canning and 25 were en Lares recirculating vinegar madteg unite to Stay Specialists in Food Preparation and Preservation; 
Wo eriology r ontro od Ei ‘ s : 
evens ac eer ‘Pollution Fe ee requirements. Design, Installation, Operation, Equipment Testing and Evaluation; Food Frees- 
tions—Pre Product and Equipment Design— Alterations, Consultation. ing; By-Product Utilization; Manufacture of Pure 
Industr al Heat ing, Venti lating Air Conditioning Fruit Flavors. 
and Refrige Pr. O. Box 103, Station M i 
shtae d North Se any “Btre “7 wa et signer Los Angeles 32, Calif. —_ vanes nasi bom ie 
James F. Walsh & Associates 
FOOD RESEARCH GUSTAVE T. REICH Consulting Chemical Engineers and Food Technologists 
LABORATORIES INC Complete Analytical, Research & Pilot Plant Facilities : 
7 ° Consulting Chemical Engineer oko dod ser ponrarets and Allied Trades—Foods, 4 
Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President . Improved and New products—General > j 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D, Director a Pet es ern mare Ar eer Analytical Work. Investigation of new products 
Research, Analyses, Consultation for the Food, ages bye P nas lente nae _ and pi 
be ug and Allied Industries ana Dane OFFICES AND EASTERN ASSOCIATES 
te for descriptive brochure. LABORATORIES Meyer Moskowitz 
48-14 33rd Streets Long Island city, N.Y. Packard Building Philadelphia 2, Pa, A np A th ae SA 
4 
a cae ALLWINE SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. A. WEISSELBERG, M. E. 
MEL Chemical and biological analyses of food materials Designers of Special equipment and 
Reoatered Patent Attorneys pS fy complete pani 
Patent Practice before U. 8S. Patent Office. Validity experience serving the food and beverage industries. Quality Dehydration and Conditioning 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions Write for bulletin & specialty 
Booklet ion f ™m ” sad e ” gill for- “Scientific Quality Control of Foods and Established 1930 i 
Reco aera 202 Fast 44th St, New York 17, N. Y. 31-04 Northern Blvd. Long Island City, N. Y. 
4 
LEWIN ASSOCIATES FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. WISCONSIN ALUMNI i 
ndustria. oneu an ~ s 
DAVID N. LEWIN, Ph.D.. FOOD CONSULTANT Researoh Chemists end Bngineers RESEARCH FOUNDATION &. 
JOSEPH D. LEWIN, CONSULTING ENGINEER A staff of 75 including chemists, engineers, bac Laboratory Services ; 
Designs—Layouts— Investigations—Consultations teriologists and medical personnel with 10 stories e ry 
Reports—Market Investigations—Consultations of laboratories and a pilot plant are available for Vitamin Assays 4 
in all phases of Food Preserving by Heat, Drying, the solution of your chemical and engineering prob- Mineral Determinations 
Freezing—Consultation in Managing, Warehousing, Jems. Write today for Booklet No. 13. Food Bacteriology 
Distribution—Control and Time Studies. “The Chemical Consultant and Your eater P. O. Box 2059 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., Clrcle 6-0785-6 29 West 15th St. New York 1 z. Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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CROLL-REYNOLDS 
EVACTOR 


Maintains Vacuum in 
Sensational Evaporator 


The Majonnier Bros. Evaporator, 
winner of the 1949 “Food Industries 
Award,” uses a 2-stage Croll-Reynolds 
Evactor to maintain better than 29.5” 
vacuum on the ammonia cooled con- 
denser. This relatively high vacuum 
is very important in maintaining a 
low evaporating temperature. In the 
background can be seen two other 
Croll-Reynolds Evactors used for de- 
aerating fresh orange juice before 
entering the Evaporator. 




















Many hundreds of other Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors including four and five stage 
units are being used in practically all 
types of vacuum requirements in food 
processing. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS 
Company, Inc. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





17 John St., 
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IF YOU'RE THINKING OF 


Cuilentr Galiifiaction, 


YOU SHOULD BE THINKING OF 


ID.O Faacu- 


Because assured customer 
satisfaction for your seasoned 


or flavored food product 
can be achieved easily with 
Spiceolate (water-solublized) 
flavors, Essential Oils 

or Oleo Resins. 





Satisfy yourself — Satisfy your customers — Consult D&O. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street + New York 14, N.Y. 





ATLANTA: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI: DALLAS «LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA «ST. LOUIS- SAN FRANCISCO 
ESSENTIAL OILS « AROMATIC CHEMICALS « PERFUME BASES * VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 











One Operator... 
14,000 Packages 
filled and sealed per day. 


It's “Niagara : for 
NEW ECONOMIES 
IN PACKAGING 


e CUTS LABOR COSTS 

© CUTS OPERATING COSTS 
e CUTS BAG COSTS 

@ LESS FLOOR SPACE 


© PACKAGE WITH 
EYE APPEAL 





Niagara’s Model 200 fills a 
needed gap in the packaging 
field by combining three 
unit operations into one 
semi-automatic machine. Fill- 
ing, vibrating and heat seal- 
ing are swiftly accomplished 
by only one operator .. . 
releasing three or more 
workers for other tasks. Any 
prefabricated heat sealing type bag or envelope can be used with uniform. 
attractive results. With all its cost saving features, Model 200 will pay for 
itself well within a year’s time! Send the attached coupon for further informa- 


tion today! 


NIAGARA 
PACKAGING | 


T 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me further information on Model 200. 


SUMNER. Cte so tlcd Sued dep eignerieneiincaenaucs 
MACHINERY CORP. | ee ERE ORE COLT ROOT LOLOL TO LOTTO EET 
* | 
1212 MILITARY ROAD | City..........6.. Gvoieraperen be OCCT 
BUFFALO 17, N. Y. Pett eeedls cewmbaskanen wines 
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How to select and use re- 





trigerating equipment for 







We are looking forward 


to a visit from you best service 





Reraiceratisc Privcirces ano Prac- 
rices is a well-rounded guide to help you 
select the proper refrigerating system for 


your specific requirements, and to heip 
you ge. more eficient service from your 
eyuipmen . 
All common applications of refriger- 
ation for the manufac.ure or preservation 
of comestibles are explained in deiail—in 
. e terms of the necessary equipment and the 
during the convention of the most economical use of that equipment. 
Here are numerous tables giving you 


quick-reference data on temperatures, storage 
periods, humidity, freezing points, ete., for 


Institute of Food Technologists rap ~ nh ce Ey en Song the 


try, fish and meats. 
Comparative advantages and disadvan- 


July lith to 14th tages are charted for the generally-used refriger- 

ans—ammonia, carbon dioxide, the  Freons, 
methyl eculeride, sulfur dioxide—indicating odor, 
toxicity. inflammability, cost, ete. 


° 
Just published! 


THE AMERICAN 
MAIZE-PRODUCTS COMPANY || REFRIGERATING 
Principles and Practices 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York City, N. Y. » Norman Sharpe 


Chairman, and Air Conditi 
Dept., Cait “State Polytechnic College; form- 
‘erly Engineer, Carrier Corporation 














398 pages 6x9 95 charts, tables 
74 illustrations $4.00 





Here's a book that gives you thorough coverage 
of refrigeration problems in 


—COLD-STORAGE WAREHOUSES 















































—DEEP-FREEZE LOCKERS 
—MEAT-PACKING PLANTS 
—ICE-MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
—DAIRY REFRIGERATION 
A sampling of the “dairy refrigeration’ breakdowns in 
this manual shows you how extensive the inf 
‘i Cl e e is: specific heat of dairy products, market milk plants, 
| ” M t | creameries, cheese plants, condenseries, milk-powder 
a Tai Or: Made eaning a erla plants, ice-cream plants, ete. 
This is a reference book that will prove its value 
f th F te you many times over if your job in any way con- 
or e cerns food refrigeration. Take advantage of the chance 
to read this book for 10 full days absolutely free. 4 
THE PROBLEM before a food processing plant with J 
n ustry fine new my, equipment was this: How can PARTIAL CONTENTS 
we prolong the life of our expensive equipment, 
ibe’ cleaning it in a washing machine and reduce the Accel “fotos and te —— —— ce 
This is just one case of effect of water from artesian wells? tas emaca Ses aie ie. 
many in which PERMAG The FIRST ACTION they — was—conferrin ; 
: g with tables * A 
Cleaning Compounds PERMAG T g of the Mag- —_ mera see eee See ; 5 
were highly successful. nuson Corporation. 
Our Technicians can help The RESULT of these interviews was: SEE IT 10 DAYS. FREE 
you in any cleaning 1 A new specially made Compound - rs 
problem. Write or tele- ; a cleaning right from the start. | bate Pos edt Mog ¥ | 
phone for appointment ositive safety in every detail : 
at no obligation. 4 Substantial savings in equipment and satis- i ee Haac d pt tha IR i pedi os q 
. faction all around §j proval. In 10 days I will remit $4.00 plus few fj 
cents for delivery, or return book. (We pay for i 
i delivery if you remit with this coupon; same return | : 
MAGNUSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION ||: «."" | 
t ee eee Bee henna Meee a i 
Mfrs. Specialized Cleani ds for Indust t address i ‘ 
Sats.» Seat knn akon hewree sade Seabee cna hae r 
Main Office, 50 Court St, BROOKLYN 2,N. ¥. ees Zone BE. as 3 
Nati fly R. Pp ted a I oo icinntecacscgsiwebeekecvasacnmomeneecs q y 
In CANADA: Canadian Permag Products, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 2 a 
LE BEB eB SSB ee eS eS Se eS eS 
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Helpful 
books 


for the 


FOOD | 
TECHNICIAN: 








Examine them 
10 days free be 











1 





FOOD 
PLANT 
SANITATION 








FLAVOR 











FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 








MILK and 
MILK 
PROCESSING 





INDUSTRIAL 
MICRO- 
BIOLOGY 





6... 








By Milton E. P: Offers 
proven sanitation methods on 
everything ve plant 


selection of packaging 
Makes available to rm practices 
in accordance with the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic 0% 


In- 
cides the chemistry of fl voring 
agents and condiments 
methods of developing flavor tn 
the d 

16 


a 
vention of ‘anteirabin flavor 
in commercial products. $3.00 


By W. V. Cruess. A 
treal 


entific 
facturing and preserving proc- 
esses. Covers im — Panes 
in canning, frozen- Sex 
foods, peckaging.” etc. 
Third edition. 


By S. C. Prescott and 6. E. 
book 


‘or. 
the manner in beter foods are 
harvested, ju- 
factured and prepared’ for use; 
why certain processes are util- 
ae and how the methods are 
racticed. $8°50 50 


By 8. L. Reet Gives the 


the prin- 

ciples wnderiying, hey Droceasing 
of milk and ground 
material on biochemistry. $3.75 


By Ss. C. Abgers and C. G. 
Dunn. Deals with the funda 

mentals of the utilization of 
yeasts, bacteria, and molds for 
the d ally 


it products 
organisms, their cultivation, 
end-products and biochem: ref 
of fermentation. $6. 








Free Examination—Order by number 





€ , 
f McGraw-Hill Beok Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 | 
1 d me to the numbers 1 
encircled below for ten days ination 
approval. I will remit cost of the | 
7 books I keep, plus few cents delivery charges, and 
urn books postpaid. e mailing | 
6 costs if you send cash with this coupon. e 
4 return privilege. | 
r ' 2 3 4 5 6 ] 
| | PRPPPETETT TTT TPIT TTT Tee LL I 
t AAGTERE ... cccccsccccccccccccccccccscecceoccese 1 
t t 
r GP cccncccscccces Zone...... Bate... sccccceee | 
Qf Company ......-. seers ee eeeeeeeeereneereneeeeee | 
| POGUION ...cccccscccvcccccccredocess F-Food-7-49 i 
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to make things 


THEOBALD INDUSTRIES USE 


QB)NeveRstop 


Here is yet another satisfied Stokes and Smith cus- 
tomer. Like hundreds of others using S & S equip- 
ment, Theobald Industries have found that it pays 
to have the best in production machinery. 


NEVERSTOP automatically feeds the cartons .. . 
bottom seals .. . fills .. . then seals the carton tops. 
There is no stopping! After the cartons are fed into 
the machine, they move in a smooth never-ending line, 
rapidly to completion and packing. NEVERSTOP is 
built in 3 models and will fill up to 160 or more units 
per minute. 


For nearly 50 years, Stokes and Smith have been rec- 
ognized as builders of “Better Machines for Better 
Packaging”. If your products require wrapping, seal- 
ing, or filling in bags, boxes, cartons, bottles or cans, 
there is an S & S machine to do it swiftly, neatly and 
accurately. 


STOKE 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
(A wholly owned) 
Subsidiary of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
4911 Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia 24, U. S. A. 
Exclusive West Coast Distributor 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION OF FMC 
San Jose 5, California 





MITH © 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
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For dependable operation in its p g 
of canned orange juice. The Florida Citrus 
Cenners Cooperative have installed eight 
IDEAL low-speed Synchronous Motors— 
one 700 HP and four 300 HP, one 200 HP, 
one 150 HP, one 100 HP. This modern plant 
boasts Ideal Motors. and Majonnier evap- 
oraiors—a combination of the best! 





Another IDEAL 700 HP Motor will be 
added this year by this progressive coop- 
erative. 


Other similar installations will be found 
at Florence Villa, Fla., and Covina, On- 
ta.io, Hollywood, Calif. 


Specify IDEAL Motors, Generators, and 
Switchgear for al] heavy duty require- 
ments—specification engineered—built by 
an organization with 46 years experience 
manufacturing power apparctus. 


THE 





IDEAL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 









MANSFIELD, 








OHIO, U. S.A. 











SEARCHLIGHT 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 

lable for equip advertising 
$1 20. : Line—Minimum 4 Lines. 
To figure advance payment count 5 average words 
as a line 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED undisplayed 
rage acme rate is one-half of above rate, payable 
in advan 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 





OPPORTUNITIES - 


INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, count as one 
additional line. 


DISCOUNT OF 10% if ful! payment is made in 
advance of four consecutive insertions of undis- 
played ads (not including proposals). 


SECTION 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. 


AN ADVERTISING 


Contract rates quoted on request. 


INCH is measured % inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—-30 inches— 
Fil 


to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. July 21st will appear in the August issue subject to limitations of space available 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


WANTED 


Manutfacturer of efficient high pressure 
cleaning equipment, est. since 1860, desires 
sales representatives calling on food proc- 
essing plants in selected exclusive terri- 
tories. Company is presently selling to 
many of the largest food plants although it 
has not previously had representation in 
this field. The product has enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance, proven performance where other 
equipment has not been satisfactory and 
original installations have brought many 
orders for additional equipment. 


RW 
330 West 42nd Street 


-9138, Food Industries 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Industrial or Methods Engineer 


Nationally known food processing company has an 
opportunity for experienced industrial or methods | 
engineer familiar with canning and freezing proc- | 
esses. Submit complete resume including salary | 
requirements in reply to | 
P-9260, Food Industries | 

} 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif 

















Nationally known food manufacturer is 
seeking ASS’'T. SALES MGR. who has 
wide contacts. Unusual opportunity. 
State age, experience, etc. 


SW-9135, Food Industry 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















REPLIES (Box No.): Addresa to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) | 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 








eurTIENs VACANT 





ENGINEER EXPERIENCED in food process- 
ing field to take charge engineering depart- 
ment for equipment manufacturing company 
with national distribution 7 Food 
Industries 
WE ARE looking for better-than-average food 
processing equipment salesman to call on 
national accounts. Attractive proposition with 
plenty of room to grow. P-9148, Food In- 
dustries 
FOOD 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Ww pairs D—TECHNICAL Baker—specialist 
“ast raised products, to act as development 
mad in eastern baking research and develop 
ment laboratory. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with wholesale shop practice and dough hand 
ing machinery socation—N . Send 
resume to P- 9197, Food Industries. 


FOOD CHEMIST or Technologist—young, with 
one or two years experience in the milling of 


cereal fleld. For product and process develop 
ment. (Salary $4000.) Location—N. Y.C. Send 
resume to P-9198, Food Industries, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST — Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with food analytical methods; to act 





as analyst for research ist bee Location,— 
i. ¥. 9199, Food Indus- 














. C. Send resume to P- 
tries. 
: = =a 
| 
Additional | 
Employment Advertising | 
On Opposite Page 
INDUSTRIES, JULY, TRae 














Stokes & Smith Auto Duplex Auger 
Powder Filler wiih cap-pressing at- 
tachment. 







(CRCO) Chisholm-Ryder New Way and 
Burt Automatic adjustable Wrap- 
around Can and Jar Labeler, adj. to 
1 gal. size. 









Colton and F. J. Stockes Late Style 
Rotary and Model T Tablet Machines. 






Groen RA 100 gallon S.S. Steam Jack- 
eted Mixing Kettle, motor driven. 









Triangle P Machi Models 
G2C and A60A Electric Pak Fillers. 






Standard Knapp No. 429 and J. L. 
Ferguson Carton Sealers. 






Package Machinery FA, FAQ, FAz2, 
Hayssen 3-7 and Miller Auto Wrap- 
pers. 










318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


(Continued from opposite page) 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN or Manager wanted 
for manufacturer of tomato ketchup. Won 


derful opportunity for man with thorough | 


working knowledge of es ‘turing proced- 

ure. P-9275, Food Industrie 

FOOD TECHNOLOGIST salary $8000 to | 
$12000 including expenses to work in England 

for three to four months developing new prod- 

ucts for dehydrated soup manufacturer. Con- 

tact immediately P-9294, Food Industries 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


SALARIED PERSONNEL, $3,000-$25,000. This 
onfidential service, established 1927, is 
geared to needs of high grade men who seek 
a change of connection under conditions assur- 
ing. if employed, full protection to present 
position Send name and address only for 
letails Personal consultation invited Jira 
Thayer Jennings, Dept. F, 241 Orange St, 
New Haven, Conn | 






POSITIONS WANTED 


FOOD ¢ “HE MIST and Technologist, Masters | 
Degree, 7 years experience in all types of 

foods Supervised laboratory Familiar with 

all specifications for food products. PW-T7579, 

Food Industries. 

QUALITY SUPERVISOR—experienced in plant | 
and administrative problems of process cost 


reduction, quality control, and product develop- 
ment. PW-9$261, Food Industries 








FOOD CHEMIST, eight years experience in 

production and control of soups, marmg ghee 
jellies, sauces, tomato products, wishes to lo- 
cate in Florida. Presently employed. PW-9256, 
Food Industries. 





SPECIALIST FISH and Shells, packed in cans 
and jars. Spiced, pickled fish European | 

style. Quality control and give instruction. | 

Salary $6500. PW 9290, Food Industries | 


@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


Save on Rebuilt Equipment UG 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


Mikro 4TH, 3TH and 1SH, Jay Bee 3TH 
and U1, Schutz-O'Neill, Stedman Mills. 


Baker Perkins and Readco Heavy Duty 
100-150 gallon Double Arm Jacketed 
Mixers with Sigma or Fish Tail 
Blades. 


F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hott- 
man Mixers, from 2 gallons up to 450 
gallons with and without Jackets. 
Single and Double Arm Agitators. 


Day & Robinson 100, 600, 1000, 2400, 
4000 lbs. Dry Powder Mixers & Sifters. 


3 Rotex, Robinson #31, Schutz-O'Neill 
#3 Sifters: Gayco 8’ Air Separator. 


Pony M Labelrite, Ermold and World 
Semi-Automatic and Fully Automatic 





Rotary and Straightaway Labelers. 


’ ! IPMENT CO. 
Unatou STANDARD EQU 













Mac hincryeeN 


Established '912 var 


Pneumatic Scale & Resina Auto Cap- 


pers. 


Horix MRM Stainless Steel Rotary Filler, 


Elgin 24 Head Rotary Filler, Bagby 
Twin Piston Filler, Bottom Feed. 


Ertel 12 Head Semi Automatic Stainless 


Steel Vacuum Filler with Sprinkler 
Heads, etc. 


Sparkler, Sweetland, Vallez. Sperry, 


Shriver and Johnson, Filter Presses. 


Ceco Auto Carton Closing Machine. 

Filler 1, 4, and 8 head S.S. Piston Fillers. 
Huhn, Steam & Gas Fired Rotary Dryers. 
Doughboy No. 40 Auto Bag Heat Seal- 


ers. 


Enterprise, Late Model, 6K, 6 inch motor 


driven Fruit and Meat Grinder. 


MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST IN STOCK — FULLY GUARANTEED 
Write, Phone, Wire Collect for Details and Prices on Your Requirements 





TOP PRICES 
PAID FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 











MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


University degree dairy chemistry. Over {2 yrs. 
sates & promotional exp. wishes to represent Leen 
or other materials mfgr. in N. . 
exclusive territory comm. basis. Now active wholes 
sale bakery, ice cream and institutional fields. 


RA-9109, Food Industries 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


FOR SALE 


Complete modern peanut butter, mayonnaise and 
salad dressing plant Located in Southeastern 
peanut belt Built new in 1946 and special ma 
chinery for stabilizing peanut butter added in 
1948. Capacity 3,000 Ibs. peanut butter per hour 
or 125 gallons may. ynnai or salad dressing per 
hour. This is a $100,000 ‘ante nt for $75,000 or 
will consider leasing to responsible party. 

BO-9194, Food Industries 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








COURSES IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


MEN OR WOMEN 


Fundamentals and laboratory work in 
Canning, Freezing, Preserving, Science of 
Nutrition, Food Analysis, Mold Counting, 
Menu Planning. Night classes. Veterans 
paid while learning. 


MIAMI SCHOOL 
FOR FOOD PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 
Box 383, Coral Gables 34, Florida 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


All models, rebuilt for specific materials in 
our suburban Philadelphia shop—20 years of 
specialization. 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, 
Moylan, Pa. 








12 CAN GROUP 
Two 45 Ton TANKS with 300 LB.-CANS with 
ALL handling eq for 
Delivery. Complete Plant Only. 
DASCO 
1307 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone Main 6729 











SYRUP MANUFACTURER 


with national distribution interested in securing 
packing facilities various sections of United States. 
In replying, _— give us a general description 
of your plant and an outline of the equipment 
which you nave available. 

W-8830, Food Industries 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
One Vac-Spray Labeler 

25-45 cpm quickly adjustable to all sizes 
including gallons. Used one month. Cost 
$2000.00. Make offer. 

Three Lightning Mixers practically new. 

SILVER SPRING GARDENS, INC. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 











WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire several 
complete food plants through purchase of (1) cap- 
ital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and eaulp- 
ment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible; strictest confidence. 


Box 1219, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








BOILERS 


3—Scotch-Marine type re 200 H.P., 
125 lb. pressure, A.S.M code. 
1—Kewanee Boiler, 125 H 125 lb. pres- 
sure, A.S.M.E. code. 
R. GELB & SONS, INC. 


Union, N. J. Unionville 2-4900 
Est. 1886 
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FOR SALE 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Inventory Reduction Sale 


AGITATOR DRIVES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
AUTOCLAVES 
BLOWERS 
CENTRIFUGALS 
CONDENSERS 
FILTER PRESSES 
KETTLES 
PULVERIZERS 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
PUMPS 
TANKS 


Stock List Will Be Sent On Request 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Affiliate of Emil A. Schroth 
51 Hyatt Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 


FOR SALE 


2—Anco 3‘ x 6’ Chilling Rolls, M. D. 

1—Louisville Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x 50’ 

1—Rotary Vacuum Dryer, 5’ x 33’ 

1—Buffalo 32 x 90’ Atmos. Double Drum 
Dryer, 20 HP AC Motor, s/s hood. 

1—#12 Sweetland Filter, 4” centers, iron 
or copper leaves. 

1—8 x 12’ Oliver Acid Proof Filter 

1—W & P, Size 16 Mixer, unjacketed, 150 
gal. working capacity. 

8—Baker Perkins Size 15 eet jacketed, 
100 gal. working capacity. 

8—Day Powder Mixers, up is 2,000x. 

3—7500 gal. Steel Kettles, with copper 
coils, closed Agitated, 10’ dia. x 12’6” 
deep, 15’ overall height. 

1—2000 gal. Steel, Jacketed PS. ‘aan 
top, Agitated, 7’ dia. x 7’6” dee: 

20—250 gal. Copper, Jacketed Kettles. open 
top, with stands, 50” dia. x 42” deep. 

3—Pkge. Machinery Type F9 Cellophane 
or Wax Wrapping Machines. 

1—Standard Knapp #429 Automatic Gluer- 
Compression Unit. 

1—Stokes & Smith Powder, Filler, M. D. 

2—World Rotary Automatic Labelers. 

1—York 6” x 6” Refrig. Unit, 20 HP 
Motor. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 


13-17 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 
Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS 
IT’S WORTHWHILE 
For the FOLLOWING UNITS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


1—New Pfaudler Stainless Steel Jacketed 
Agitated Reactor, 150 gallons. 

1—New Glasscote 1000 nan Jacketed 
Agitated Glass Lined React 

—Code Welded Type 316 Stainless Steel 
Jacketed ng ag ba aa gals. with Agi- 
tator & Exp. Pf. Mi 

1—Stainless Steel 2500" * gallon Vertical 

Tank with Agitator. 

1—Stainless Steel 13,000 gal. Vert. Tanks, 

3—Stainless Steel 500 gal. Vertical Tanks. 

1—Sperry 42’’ Wood Plate & Frame Filter 

Press, Hyd. Closure, 57 Ch., 1%" Cake. 

1—Shriver 12” Lead Pilate & Frame Filter 
Press, 14 Ch., 1’ Cake, Cl. Dely. 

1—Stokes 30” x 8’ Rot Vacuum Bryer, 

3—Fitzmills Model oD tainless Steel, 5 
H.P. 3 Ph. Exp. Pf. Motors. 

8 isttles. 100 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 





ah Steel Cond 0 sq. ft 
New Stainless Steel Jack. Totten, ‘anks, 
Agitators, Conveyor. 
Buy Your Surplus 
Send for THE A-22 


MACHINERY & _iatanaanaiial 


533 Weer nities 
New York 12, N.Y. Pesan 5-6680 


























FOR SALE 


Peep ne lor NEW CONDITION 





tree Sera dveing nde mien 
hive sultable tor onions in y= ada 
. Write HERSHEY CREAMERY CO., 








9g, P y 


FOR SALE 


ANSTICE HEAVY DUTY DICER 


pea with motor and dicin atteobments. 
aesey a — guaranteed i ject 
jer. A bargain at $450.00. Full par- 
Pe upon request. 
Ln TROPICAL SWEETS 
Davenpo Florida 














BUY BRILL 


1—National Packaging 2- wae ing 
2—Stokes & Smith Model G-1 Fill 


Rotary V acuum 


2—Kiefer Visco. Fillers gear and piston. 

P and Nu- ey Automatic Can Labelers 

w Jersey M and ML Pony Labelrites. 

d. World iSemi- automatic Lahelers, 

ess Steel Tanks, 50 to 500 gal. 

ess Steel Kettles, 10 to 300 gal. 

ler glass- a , Steam Jacketed, agitated 
Kettles, 75, 100, 








ers 6” ee 
Oe. 





&F Filter Presses. 
3— Shriver 12” weer Filter Presses. 
1—Sweetland #5 Stainless tee Filter. 
ters. 


wens 
1—pind 18°x26” Monel Continuous Centri 
1 iter 40” en — Centrifugal with thonel 


rforated baske' 
10—Ross 2- sone nants Tray Dryers, 500 sq. ft. 
dr: 


SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 
BRILL 3x 
COMPANY 
2401 Third Avenue, N. Y. 51, N. Y. 
Telephone Cypress 2-5703 


LIFT TRUCK BARGAINS 


HAND LIFT TRUCKS 


Cap. W. L H.L. H.R, 
50 Lewis Shep. WMS 2000 25” 48” 9” 11” $55 
9-48 Rubber Tires, 
Roller ero 
Manual Sin 
Stroke, Speediitt 


2 Lewis shen: WHF 
10-48 é 5000> 27” 48" 10” 14” $175 
2 Lewis B ope WHL 
11-54 Master Jack- 
ttt; psemiinieas 
multistroke, hy- 
draulic release 
check oe 5000= 27” 54” 11" 14” $155 
5 Weld Bilt Pallet 
Hydraulic .. . 40002 27” 42” 342” 62" $175 
All have been reconditioned, are in excellent me- 
chanical condition and may be returned (prepaid) 
for full credit within one week of receipt if not 
found satisfactory. 


MR. WARNER 


LIBERTY PLANERS, INC. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


AHONE 
ACHINER 


982 Stuyvesant Av. Union, N. J. 


OFFERS 


UNUSED 500 gal. Buflovak agit. ket. 
closed, jack. or unjack. Unusual USED 
26” S. S. Perf. Bas. Lead-lined casing 
centrif. Excell. cond. USED Stokes Rot. 
Vac. Dryer, completely equip. Ex. cond. 
Comp. 650 gal. S.S. (5% TH). Direct- 
fired, still cond. rec. etc. 

















FOR SALE 


24°x20” Buflovak Vacuum Drum Dryer. 
32°x72” and 36°x120” Double Drum Dryers. 
100 to 300 gal. S.S. Mix Tanks, water jkt. 
3—200 gal. S.S. Vert. Tanks, Insul., agit. 
150 gal. Votator (Rapid Heat Exchanger). 
40 gal. S.S. Clad, also Alum. Kettles, jkt. 
60 & 150 gal. Copper Jacketed Kettles. 
100 to 330 gal. Pfaudier Tanks, water jkt., agit. 
2000 & 3000 gal. cemrigesl — agit. 
Hobart Mixer, 3 Speed, 2 H.P. 
200 to 1000 gal. icctniaees or Viscolizers. 
a ae depths 14 plates with Pump. 

’ $.8., also Copper Vacuum Pans. 
Medel C4 ‘Lightnin’ Mixers, “4 H.P. 
Model D4B ‘Lightnin’ Mixer, 3 H.P. 
New | gat. Laboratory Autociaves. 


LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY Corp. 
One East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y 








FOR SALE 


Reactor: 200 gal. Pfaudler pe paearene 

Dryer: Rotary Vacuum 4x12’ D 

Lane Atmospheric Stokes 6" single drum. 
: 2—Davenport 6x30’ oe fotary. 

Filter’ Presses : “i C.1., 24” 

Dryer: Stokes Vac. Shelf, 10 “ott shelves, 

Pebbie Mills: vit 5x4’, 4x5’, 

Vacuum Mixer: & P. 20 “aa 

Leal mines 30. gal. and Ca copper. 

Pum Stain. Steet Centrifugal. 

Kettles: ‘staintess Steel—all sizes. oa 

Centrifugal: eee, 30” appenie’ 

Mixer: Day Imperial +30, stainless steel. 

Powder Mixers: Burton oe 20, Grecumten 5 ho. 

Hammer Mill: Prater. hp. motor. 

Mills: Soll Day 16x40% rebuilt. 


WE BUY—WE SELL—WE LIST 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
1927 W. North Ave. Chicago 23, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


CASE EMULSIFIER 
—HOMOGENIZER 


For mixtures, dispersions, emulsions, and homo- 
genization. Stainless Steel. Production 300- 
360 gallons per hour of perfect Emulsion- 

Q one operator. 
Used 6 months. On “wheels—no installation 
necessary. Priced at $1,500. 





FS-8746, Food Industries 
30 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















WE CAN FURNISH AT ANY POINT NEW 
AND USED TIGHT AND SLACK BARRELS 
AND STEEL DRUMS, PAILS AND KITS. 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 
3810 Orange Ave., EXpress 3383, Cleveland 15, 0. 
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FOR SALE—MODERN 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. 35 Per Minute 
Fully Automatic Cartoning Line, Automatic 
ears Bottom aie Filler, Top Sealer 
and Compression Unit 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Tightwraps. 














U SCALE CO. Wax Inner Line 

U SCALE CO. = ‘Combine Top 
er. 

y 

y 


z ot tn = 60 per minute. 
MATIC Boe Phas 

Ss & sith "rranewraps * Model A-AA-B. 
EM $ po Rion "ca 


LER 2 it Stainless Steel Piston Filler, 
OKES f ‘SMITH, Model HG84, Duplex Vacuum 


srokes @ & SiaitH, Model G, Auger Fillers. 
TRIANGLE ate and Bottom Carton Sealer with 
Cena nit. For large size cartons. 
JOHNSON Combine Top and Bottom Carton Sealer 
pout Net Weight Filler 
PACKOMATIC Cartoning Unit, he and 12” sizes 
Bottom Sealer, Filler, Top Sea 
poe PACKERS, with Agitator.” 
MSCO Rotary Heat Sealers. 


| Ne 























FLEXO PISTON FILLERS Fully Automatic 
SCREW CAP TIGHTENERS. 





Cuaerroe Wire Staplers. 
WORLD Fully Automatic, vee Labeler. 
WORLD & ERMOLD Spot Labeler: 
» bs 2 to 10. 
t Labelrite 
CECO 12” aaheaae ‘Top. and Bottom Sealers. 
MILLER ee AND SHEETER. 
RY ERS & Sifters, 200 ‘to 1,000 Ibs. 


COLTON Tablet Machines Model 


3DT 
WANTED 
| Single Machines or Entire Piants 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
Phone Yonkers 5-2997 








PHONE: STevenson 4-1515. 


FOR SALE 


i—Copper Vacuum Pan, 6’ dia., jacketed, coils. 
2—Copper Vac. Stills, 100 gal., jktd., agit. 
i—Aluminum Still, 175 gal., colts. 

i—Aluminum Reactor, 100 gal., jacketed, agit. 
i—Aluminum Reactor, 1000 gal., jktd., coils, agit. 
10—Stainless Clad Kettles, 407 jkt., 30 to 80 gal. 
12—Stainless Kettles, 1007 jkt.—50 to 500 gal. 


35—Stainless Steel Tanks, open top, 30 to 500 gal. 
Some with Mixers. 


5—Double Arm jktd. Mixers; B-P 15 gal. vac.; 
Day 25 gal.; W&P 100 gal.; Read 250 gal. 


3—Mikro Pulverizers, #4, #1, Bantam. 





LARGE STOCK 
PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
AUTOMATIC & SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


Fillers for liquids, powders and pastes; 
Cappers and Cap Tight ; Ww 
and spot labelers; “Bottle Rinsers; Case 
Gluers and Stitchers; Gravity roller and 
wheel Conveyor; Belt Conveyors. Com- 
plete powder and liquid lines. 














6—Ayars 8-pocket Pea & Bean Fillers. 
1—Stainiess Steel 4-spout piston filler. 
2—Stainless Colloid Mills 6”. 


10—NEW Tri Clover Stainie-s Sanitary Saute 
Pumps, models 2EJ, 2EBH, 2'2EH, Below 
ist. 


beast tr yoo Horiz, Sectional Glass Lined Tanks, 
7500 and 8250 gal.—all or part. 

other, wee steel tanks, mammut lined, 
3000, 6500 gal. 


PERRY 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1511 W. THOMPSON . PHILA. 2) PA 


CABLE: “PERI” 











FOR SALE 


100 me reece Vertical Mixer 

80 @ art and Tri jumph Mixers 

sntermricel Grinder vhetadal 85," plates 

B nut , # Truck, Blowers 


Bianchers 
Buffalo Chiele Chopper 


SAVAGE nes. »£9- 
2638 Gladys Ave., hicago 12, Il. 

















WANTED 














GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user 


50,006 Manufacturers Get Our +e 
Regularly. They need such units a 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
ORYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell? 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 





EQUIPMENT 


FOR FOOD AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


1—Ptaudler glass-lined Kettle, 100 gallons. 

1—Copper Still, 1200 gallons. 

2—Nickel jacketed Stills, 400 gallons. 

i—Ptaudier 1300 gal. Aluminum Jack. Kettle (New) 

1—Pfaudier 250 gal. Aluminum Jack. Kettle (New) 

2—Sweetiand Filters +12. 

2—Day 800 Ib. Powder Mixers. 

i—Shriver Plate & Frame Filter Press, 42” x 42°. 

i—Day Mogal Type Mixer, Type MDB, Size 5. 

3—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel Jacketed Mixers, 
100 gallons. 

2—Mikro Pulverizers #1SH and #2TH. 


R. dae & SONS, INC. 


UNION, NJ. 
Est. 1886 


UNionville 2-5. °C 











WHERE TO STORE 
FROZEN FOODS 























WANTED 
A pressure cooker having 400 to 550 
gallon capacity. 
STUART HALE COMPANY 
2529-33 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, Illinois 








QUAKER CITY 
COLD STORAGE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
3 WAREHOUSES 


Proper Temperature for Frozen Foods 





/ 0 


Your FIRST source 


for 
EXCEPTIONAL 
FOOD EQUIPMENT 


STAINLESS STEEL UNITS: 


15—S.S. Jacketed Kettles and 
Vacuum Pans: all sizes 


12—S.S. and Monel Centrifugal 
Extractors 26” to 60” 


30—NEW S.S. Tanks up to 5000 
G 


3—Struthers Wells Rotary At- 
mospheric Drum Dryers 
5’ x 4’ and 5’ x 10’ 

1—Stainless Spray Dryer 16’6” 
x 15’6” x 116” 

3—Porter S.S. Cone Type 
Tumbling Blensers up to 
4000 Ib. 


8—Fitzpatrick Model D Com- 
minutors 


3—Rietz S.S. Disintegrators; 30 
HP 


1—S.S. 600 lb. Ribbon Mixer 


4—Proctor & Schwartz Apron 
Type Conveyor Dryers. 


2—Pfaudler Glass Lined Vac- 
uum Pans 2500 gal. & 500 
gal. 


8—Sweetland Filters from #2 
to 12 


8—FMC and Langenkamp 
Pulpers Finishers and Juice 
Extractors 


12—Piston Fillers by Geyer, 
Elgin, Progressive, etc. 


Complete Plants: Distilling, 
Brewing, Vegetable Proc- 
essing, Oil Extraction, 
Macaroni and Apple 
Pectin. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Air Express Div. Gov. Exp. Agcy 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludium ~~ Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Aluminum Co. of hE 
Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co 
American Can Co. 
American Gas Association . 
American Maize-Products Co 
American Pipe & Construction Co.... 
Ames 13 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.... 
Anderson-Barngrover Div., 

chinery & —— Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. 
Armour & Co. .. 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Atlas Mineral Products Co.. 


Bahama ty 34 Products Ltd ee 
Bareco Oil Co. 2 . 170 
Bausch & and Optical Co 28 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .Inserted Between - = 
Betner Co., Benjamin Co.. 

Brown Boggs, Fdry & Mach. Co.... 146 
Buflovak Equip. Div., Blaw-Knox ‘Co.. 110 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co 

Century Electric Co. 

Chain Belt Co. ....... 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. a 

Chrysler Corp. (Dodge Div.). 

Clark Equipment Co. Industrial a 
Div Se 


Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
Crane Co. .. 

Creamery Packane 

Croll Reynolds Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Darnell Corp. Ltd. 

Day Co 

Diamond ‘Crystal Salt Co.. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc.... 
Drake Hotel 


Eaton Mfg. C Inserted Between * 99 

Eastern Industries, Inc. 20 

Economic Machinery Co 

Edlaw Co. 

Entoleter Div. Safety Car ‘Heating & 
Lighting yoo Inc. 1 

Eriez Mfg. 


Filler Machine Co., 
Findley Co., F. G. .... 

Firmenich & Co. 

Florasynth y fo Inc.. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. .139, 
Frick Co. er 
Fritzche Brothers, Inc.. 


Gardner-Denver Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 
General Amer. Transp. Corp. 
General Biochemicals, Inc 
General Controls 

General Electric 


Gottscho, Inc., 
Grinnell Co., 


Hapman Conveyors, Inc 
Hinde & Dauch 

Hogan, C. T. & Sompany, Inc 
Huron Milling Co. .. pe 


Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co... 
nd 


Ingersoll-Ran cna = 1 
—— Minerals & Chemical 
‘ was 15 


Co 
ielane. ‘Equipment Corp. 


Jackson & Church Co.. 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 
Jenkins Bros. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Machine Co 
Keasbey & Mattison, Inc.... 
Kelite Products Inc.. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Klensade Products, 
Krim-Ko Co. 


LaPorte Mat & Mfg. Co 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lubriplate Div. Fiske Bros. Refg. Co. 133 
Lukens Steel Co. & Div 16, 
Lukenweld Div. Cohen Steel Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 
Magnuson Products Corp. 

Marsh Stencil Machine So 
Master Electric Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Catalogs 
McLaurin-Jones Co. 

Mears Kane Ofeldt, 


Mojonnier Bros. c 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mundet Cork Corp. 


Nash Engineering Co. 

National Can Corp. 

National Engineering 

National Starch Products, 
National Truck Leasing System 
Niagara Packaging Machinery Corp.. 
Nicholson Co., 

Norda Essential Oil & Chem. 


Oakite Products Inc 
Omega Machine Co. 
Orr & Sembower, 


Package Machy Co 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co 4 
Food Machinery 14 


Peerless Pump Div. 
& Chemical Corp. 

Pfaudler Co. 

Pfizer & Co., 

Pick Manufacturin 

Powers Regulator 


Quaker City Cold Storage. . 


Reeves Bros. 
Reeves Pulley 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Riegel Paper Corp 
Rietz anutauterio 
Ryerson & Son, J 


Shepard Niles ane & Hoist Co 
Snell, Inc., Foster D 
—— Sales Div., + Allied Chem. & Dye 


rp. 
Sereut, Waldron & Co. 
Standard Brands 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W. 42nd St. 


BOSTON 1 


iph M 
Walnut 5778 
Thomas E. Taylor 
Main 3981 
vid E. Sawyer 
2880 Penobscot Bldg. ‘Randolph eo 
CHICAGO 11 Grahame E. Ridde 
529 North Michigan Ave. Whitehall 4.7900 
PHILADELPHIA 3 Edward A. Martin 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
AS 1 . H. Allen 
mpire Bank Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


68 Post Street 
LOS ANGELES 14 


621 7 Hope Street Michigan 3691 
ST. LOU Lucas 4867 
Continent pies. 
PITTSBURG ... Atlantic 4707 


7388 Oliver Bldg. 











FOOD 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 

Inserted Between 90-91 
Sterling Electric Motors 
Stokes & Smith Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. ........---0-e eee 134 
Sutton, Steel & Pon agg ne 186 
Sylvania Div., Amer. Viscose Corp.. 
Syntron 


Taylor instrument Co. 
Texas Co. 

Thomsen & Sons Inc., L. 
Toledo Scale Co. .. 
Topflight Tape Co... 
Transparent Wrap Mac 
Triangle Package Mach. Co 


Union Bag & Paper Corp 

Union Special Machine Co : 

U. S. Automatic Box & Machinery Co. 
ne 

U. S$. 

U. §. 

U.S 


“Cold Storage.. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co 
. Steel Corp 


Van Ameringen-Haebler Inc. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Viking Pump Co. 


Walworth Co. 
Waterous Co. 
White Motor Co.....Inserted Between 90- 131 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 176 


Yarnall-Waring Co 


INGREDIENTS FOR einai FOOD 
PROCESSOR. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 

STORAGE, FROZEN FOODS. . 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


EMPLOYMENT 
Positions Vaca 
Selling Cumnaieios Offered 
Positions Wante: 4 
Selling Opportunities Wanted 
SPECIAL SERVICES . 


EDUCATIONAL 
Schools. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered : 


PROPERTY 
For Sale 


EQUIPMENT 
(Used or wpe: speied 
For Sale ... 


WANTED 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


205-207 


207 
205 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Allied Equipment Corp 

Brill Equipment Co. 

Buckeye Cooperage Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc 


Emasco Equipment Co ; 
Equipment Finders Bureau.... 

First Machinery Corp.......ccccscccesose 
Gelb Sons, Inc., 

Bike Bee, asad k es cees ips cawesse 
Hershey Creamery Co..c.cccccsccccccece 2 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., Lester. 

Liberty Planers, 

Loeb Equipment Supply Co..... 

Machinery & Equipment Corp. T 

Mahoney For Machinery...........++00- 206 
Miami School for Food Processing Specialists 205 
Perry Equipment Corp 

Pittock & Associates........00-+ceccceee 205 
Savage Bros. ae .- 207 
Silver Spring Gardens, Inc.............-+ 205 
Taylor’s Trepical Sweets...... 

Union Standard Equipment Co 
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FOOD 


BIG ADVANTAGES 


You Get With 


REX TABLETOP Conveyor Chain 


Simple Design 


A sturdy one-piece platform link and 
pinare the only oe --.0 attachments 
or rivets to work loose or ‘“‘wobble.” It 
adds up to greater steadiness .. . less 
chance for breakage and spillage. 


Long Life 


Table Top wears less... load for load, 
job for job. Note how the entire length 
of the Table Top joint is engaged by 
the sprocket teeth. Tooth bearing pres- 
sureis spread over the length of thejoirt. 
Pin is relieved of load when flexing. 


Stops “Jamming’’ and Tipping 
The Table Top exclusive hinged-joint 
design provides a continuous carrying 
surface. There is no gap across the 
width of the links to catch and trip con- 
tainers. Table Top slides freely under 
blocked containers, avoiding pile-ups, 
spillage and breakage. 


Stays Cleaner 

... and is easier to clean when neces- 
sary. There are no pockets to catch and 
hold foreign matter . . . surfaces are 
smooth, edges are fully rounded. Dirt 
can’t accumulate between joint and 
sprocket tooth. When cleaning is neces- 
sary, a jet of steam or water will do the 
job quickly and easily. | ms 
These 4 big advantages of Rex Table Top, the original hinged-joint 
flat top conveyor chain, mean long, economical service to you. It’s 
available in either stainless or case-hardened steel. For all the facts, 
send for your copy of Bulletin No. 47-15. Chain Belt Company, 
1616 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. : 


DRIVE AND CONVEYOR CHAINS 
FIRST FOR LASTING SERVICE 


now available from stock 
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You get ample supply... 
able service... when 


NATIONAL CAN 


is your source of 


METAL CONTAINERS 






When you contract with National Can, you get 
more than an ample and unfailing supply of quality metal 











containers. You get a further bonus in the form of National Can 


service — service that helps you protect against mechanical break- 







down and bacteriological spoilage. 





Turn to National Can for metal containers of all sizes and shapes—for pack- 





aging foods, cosmetics, drugs, paints, oils or any substances that require 











the added protection or lithographed sales appeal of metal. For with 


National Can you benefit through the accrued experience of nearly fifty years in 






container manufacture. Applied to your needs by our skilled and closely 






® 
cooperating service departments, this experience will serve you well—whether v 






selecting or designing a container for your present product, 






or preparing to package a new product. 






Invest a few minutes of your time to learn fully how National Can supply 





and service can pay off for you. Just call or write our nearest sales office or plant. 


NAT TO ribrtares tates \ 


Cc O R P O R A T 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Soles Offices and Plants: Baltimore, Md. * Chicago, Ill. - Maspeth, N. Y. * Hamilton, Ohio * Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bee ae ae 


Tam dalledeliate 
Containers: -- 


-ROTECTION 





BETTER BOXES THROUGH 
CONTINUING RESEARCH 
AND QUALITY CONTROL. 










..and you get protection-plus when you ship your product in Gaylord 
1 ae Boxes. The reserve strength built into Gaylord Boxes provides that 
extra margin of safety which is responsible for lowering damage 
claims and assuring factory-fresh delivery of your product. 


There’s a Gaylord sales office near you with a representative 
who will cooperate with you in solving your packaging 
problems. Call him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS 





nih Scene, 
. eee " 
«Hamer ay CHEE OY 


:f Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Atlanta « New Orleans + Jersey City + Seattle 
Detroit + Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis + Jacksonville 
Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas + Des Moines «- Oklahoma 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ City + Greenville + Portland + St. Louis +» San Antonio « Memphis + Kansas City 
Bogal « Mil } « Chattanooga + Weslaco + New Haven «+ Appleton 
Hickory + Greensboro + Sumter + Jackson + Miami *« Omaha «+ Mobile 


Folding Cartons @ 





221 Kraft Paper and Specialties @ 





o 
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Keep the entire system 
clean with Texaco Capella Oils 


UBRICATE your refrigerating compressors with 

Texaco Capella Oils. They keep systems 

clean—assuring maximum refrigeration tonnage 
at lowest possible cost. 

Texaco Capella Oils are highly refined, mois- 
ture-free oils that do not react with refrigerants. 
They have very low pour tests, and strongly 
resist formation of carbon, gum and sludge. They 


ix 


Phote 


WT 
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prolong compressor life, reduce maintenance 
costs ... assure full refrigerating efficiency. 

There are suitable viscosities of Texaco Capella 
Oils for compressors of every size and type... 
and a Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
help you select the oils you need for peak com- 
pressor performance. 

Call the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“= = TEXACO Capella Oils ¢ 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


Courtesy 


Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. 





